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MAGAZINE OF INSURANCE 








Unusual Agency Contracts .... 


H IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure an unusual 


agency contract if you can meet our qualifica- 


tions. Contact the Home Office of the Group for 4 
further information. fl ja >. 


AUTOMOBILE Retrospective Contract Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers facilities for attractive Retrospective Automobile Com- 
mission Contracts. 


(Be atl de MOBILE HOME Agents 
—eLLLIEAITY 
FE [BE mF The St. Louis Insurance Group offers attrac- 
5 ee 


| ee tive Agency Commission Agreements for Fire, 
}_»-~ Theft, Combined Additional Coverage, Vendors 
Single Interest and Collision on Mobile Homes. 


CREDIT LIFE Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group can arrange agreements at attractive Agency Commissions for 
Credit Life, Health & Accident Insurance Applying to Automobiles and Mobile Homes financing, 


SS 


ST. LOUIS nual GROUP A 


WASHINGTON FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. ST. LOUIS FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 
MIDWESTERN FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


4144 LINDELL BLVD. OLIVE 2-2000 ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 








SNAP COURSE? 


| It depends. For example, in our training course, the new agent studies in- 

surance from its basic concepts to its fine print. First, there are 6 to 12 

months of private instruction during which his manager provides personal 
tutoring in both theory and field practice. Then, there are weeks of full- 
| time classroom instruction by the agent's regional office. There are hun- 
| dreds of hours of homework. And written tests--58 in all--covering auto, 
life, and fire insurance. It all takes about 23 years, a healthy supply of 
energy, and a good deal of black coffee. Yet this is just the beginning. Many 
State Farm agents go on through C.P.C.U., L.U.T.C., and C.L.U. programs. 
Snap course? No. But any State Farm agent will admit he's glad that 
it wasn't. Because it's helped make him Mr. Auto Insurance for 19 
years straight, with a new world record of 6,000,000 policyholders. CO 


STATE FARM MUTUAL AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY and companion companies State Farm Life Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company » Home Offices: Bloomington, tilinois 
ears ee 


STATE FARM 








Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1961 Range _ Bid Price 
Low 11/30/61 
94 158 


88'/2 
26 
19/2 


Fire and Casualty sarees 
Aetna Casualty ; 

Aetna Fire Insurance 
Agricultural Insurance 
American Equitable (a) 
American General Insurance, 30'/, 
American Home 40 
American Insurance 26% 
American Re-insurance 4i 
Bankers & Shippers 54 
Boston Insurance 31 
Camden Fire : aoe 32'/, 
Continental Casualty (i) 69 
Continental Insurance 

Employers Group . 

Employers Reinsurance 

Federal Insurance 

Fidelity & Deposit (f) 

Fireman's Fund 

General Reinsurance 

Glens Falls ; 

Globe & Republic 

Great American ; 

Hanover Insurance . 

Hartford Fire . 

Hartford Steamboiler . 

Home Insurance (c) 

Insurance Co. of N. A. 

Jersey Insurance 

Maryland Casualty 

Mass. Protective ..... 

Merchants Fire 

National Fire : 

National Union Fire 

New Hampshire (e) 

New York Fire 

North River 

Northeastern 

Northern Insurance 

Northwestern Nat'l Ins. 

Ohio Casualty ... 

Old Republic Ins. 

Pacific Indemnity 

Pacific Insurance 

Peerless Insurance 

Phoenix Insurance . 

Providence Washington 

Providence Washington, 

Reinsurance Corp. 

Reliance Insurance 

St. Paul F. & M. 

Seaboard Surety .... 

Security Insurance 

Springfield Insurance (e) 

Springfield Insurance, Pfd. 

Trinity Universal ; 

U. S. Fidelity & ey 

U. S. Fire 

Westchester Fire . 


37/2 


Texas 


Life Companies 
Aetna Life 
American General Insurance 
American Heritage 
American National 
Bankers National (m) 
Beneficial Standard (c) 
Business Men's Assurance (i) 
Calif. Western States (b) 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Connecticut General (g) 
Continental Assur. (1) 
Franklin Life (i) 
Gov't Employees Life (I) 
Gulf Life 
Jefferson Standard 
Kansas City Life 
Liberty National (h) 
Life & Casualty 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. (c) 
Lincoln National (d) 
Mass. Indemnity 
Monumental Life (i) 
National Life & Accident 
National Old Line Ins. 
N. A. Life Ins. Chicago (b) 
Philadelphia Life (b) 
Quaker City (n) 
Republic National 
Southland Life 
Southwestern Life 
Travelers Insurance 
United Insurance 
United States Life (k) 
West Coast Life 
(a) Adjusted for 2.1 for | merger exchange 
b) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
c) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend. 
d) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25%, stock dividend 
e) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. 
f) Adjusted for | for 9 stock dividend. 
g) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend. 
(h) Adjusted for 33!/,% stock dividend. 
i) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
k) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
1) Adjusted for 50% stock dividend. 
m) Adjusted for 7'/,% stock dividend 
n) Adjusted for two 5% stock dividend. 





Best’s Stock Index 


2oeou«eseesees#seaueennwes sso eee 
—— 1960 -——_____ 
30 Fire 30 *500 
&Cas. Life Stocks 
36.5 187.9 55.6 
37.1 189.6 56.1 
37.2 184.1 55.3 
36.6 176.8 54.4 
36.9 174.3 55.8 
37.6 176.3 56.9 
38.2 178.7 55.5 
39.5 184.6 57.0 
37.1 171.4 53.5 
37.4 174.8 53.4 
39.4 181.2 55.5 
42.5 193.0 58.1 


Index base for the three above, 1941—43 = 10. 


* Standard & Poor’s daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
and 50 public utility stocks combined. 


1961 

30 Fire 30 

& Cas. i 
47.0 
48.4 
49.3 
49.3 
50.4 
50.2 
51.9 
56.1 
55.9 
58.5 
61.8 





End of 
Month 


275.2 
299.5 
325.2 
341.9 
355.4 


November 387.5 


December .... 


Building Cost Index 


= Seeesbpee28 
282 8 2 5 


Hee us ere annnrnawseennne wn 


Oct. 
1961 


777 
821 

812 
749 
744 
739 
728 
744 
679 
740 
794 
775 


Avg. 
1939 
210 
219 
205 
198 
196 
219 
209 
206 
205 
206 
208 
209 


This index (1915 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
—and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Company. 


Oct. 
1961 
705 
674 
722 


Avg. 
1939 
202 
209 


Boston 

New York 
Buffalo 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
Kansas 

St. Louis 208 
Atlanta 187 
Dallas 171 
New Orleans 194 
Denver 195 
Seattle 195 
San Francisco 183 
Los Angeles 167 


National Average 200 
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@ EARLY TABULATIONS SHOW 
i. NEW FLEET-SIZE LARK 
HAS WON ACCEPTANCE 


’62 LARK FLEET ORDERS IN FIRST 31! WEEKS— 

State of Connecticut @ Railway Express Company @ Avis Rent-A-Car, Miami @ Winnetka, Ill. Police Dep’t. @ State 
of Florida @ Yellow Cab Co., Erie, Pa. @ F. W. Means & Company @ University of California @ Norwalk Tire Company 
Northern Illinois Gas Co. @ Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. @ City of Cleveland, Ohio @ Frenat Cab Co., New York 


National Cash Register @ Santa Clara County, Cal. @ Convair Division, General Dynamics @ City of Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Cab Co., Kansas City @ State of Minnesota 


Hi RE ARE THE REASONS WHY THE NEW FLEET-SIZE LARKS ARE GOING PLACES IN ’62 


=> NEW 113” WHEELBASE, 5 inches longer than => GO-ANYWHERE STAMINA, with high ground 
Rambler Classic, gives luxurious ride and room clearance—even on off-highway trails, The Lark 
... abigger car than any other at the same price. takes the most beating with least complaint. Heavy 

>> NEW INTERIOR DIMENSIONS provide legroom Duly. equipment ip Sram ae Geary meee: 
comparable to Cadillac—over 6 inches more leg- => COMPACT SIZE PRICE TAG on the Fleet-size 
room than Plymouth, over 12 inches more than Lark—only the first of many savings! Lowest main- 
Corvair Monza! tenance and repair have been proved in Lark 

>> NEW HEADROOM in front is 40°—a full inch high- Saale Ganon: Ce: er ee 
er than the Fairlane. New headroom in back is built quality keeps operational costs low...keeps 
39'/2”—a full inch and a half higher than the Fair- trade-in value right up among the top few makes! 
lane. (When we say “room for six-footers” we 
mean it.) 


>> FLEET-PROVED POWER in lively Six or choice 
of two V-8’s—112 to 225 HP! Five body styles to GET THIS VALUABLE INFORMATION RIGHT NOW! 


choose from, with wide choice of trim, colors and Send me all the data on the '62 Fleet-size LARK. 
options—the widest offered by any manufacturer! 4 BI 12-622 


> NEWFINE-LINE STYLING, a longer car with smart 
European design, wins quick acceptance with 
fleet-car drivers. Glamor-styled but taxi-tough! 


62 [ARKe 


BY STUDEBAKER 
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... LET'S BUILD YOUR BUS 


Need help on a tough problem? Or an assist with 


a prospect? The America Fore Loyalty fieldman’s 
broad training and experience can be invaluable to you. 

A call from your America Fore Loyalty fieldman 
is a business call—business he’s interested in helping 


you produce and keep. 


America fore 
Loyalty Group 





The Continental Insurance Company . Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey +  Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York + National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. « Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. « The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York » Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK ————=—= HOME OFFICES 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY EDITION DECEMBER, 1961 


EDITORIAL 
The Editors’ Corner 


Premium Trends 
Assent and Dissent 


MANAGEMENT and GENERAL 


Assigned Risk Experience 

The First Christmas ... 

Preexisting Disease as a Defense (Health Insurance) 
Christmas Customs 

Future of the Small Company 

The Judge Says 

Legislative Trends (The Legal Spotlight) 

Exposure Is Not Enough 

News from London 


SALES and EDUCATION 


Company Billing 

C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers (Part Il) 
The Wife's Contribution (Selling Life) 
Quiz of the Month (Part |) 


Mercantile Honesty Insurance 


LOSS CONTROL 


Christmas Trees . 
Behind the Losses .. 
Fire Losses, Motor Vehicle Deaths, Accidental Deaths 


OFFICE METHODS 


Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 

Parlez-Vous Cobol? 

Budgeting—A Management Tool [I.A.S.A.) . 
We Have Done That Before (Around the Office) 
Booklets 

Office Equipment Directory 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Insurance Stocks . 
Best's Stock Index 
Building Cost Index . 
Company Developments 
Conventions Ahead 
New Publications 

Rate Changes .. 
Obituaries 

Association Notes . 
Home Office and Field Appointments 
Reports on Companies 
New Directors 
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Let’s build a 60-story skyscraper, with a /-acre dish on top 


Sounds strange, but in effect, that’s what the Navy’s 
doing at Sugar Grove, West Virginia. 

They’re building a 20,000 ton steel tower—higher 
than a sixty story building. It will support an enor- 
mous aluminum reflecting dish twice the length of a 
football field in diameter. Navy scientists will use this 
saucer to explore space. They will listen to the radia- 


tion signals from many billions of light years away. 

National Union Insurance Companies is one of the 
largest participants in the insurance program at the 
construction site. This insurance coverage was de- 
signed by Independent Agents, typical of the out- 
standing professionals who represent National Union 
Insurance Companies. 


National Union Insurance Companies 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Casualty and Bond - Fire - Inland Marine - Ocean Marine 





Company Developments 


ARKANSAS 
National Emblem Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


CONNECTICUT 
The American Road Ins. Co. 
Premier Ins. Co. . 


CALIFORNIA Licensed 
Commercial Security Exchange 
Cosmopolitan Ins. Exchange 

Liberty Ins. Exchange 

Motion Picture Ins. Exchange 

Senior Citizens Ins. Ass'n. pee 
Supreme National Ins. Exchange 


Admitted 
Criterion Ins. Co. .. way ae es 
Southern General Ins. Co. 


DELAWARE 
Beneficial Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. 


IDAHO Admitted 
International Ins. Co. .............. 
National Emblem Ins. Co. .. 


ILLINOIS 
M. K. Ins. Co. 


Licensed 


Admitted 


National Mutual Ins. Co. ............. 


INDIANA Admitted 
Harleysville Mutual Ins. Co. ...... 
International Ins. Co. 


KENTUCKY Admitted 
American Select Risk Ins. Co. 


MARYLAND 
Jewelers Mutual Ins. Co. 
Maine Bonding and Casualty Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
International Ins. Co. .............-. 


Admitted 


MICHIGAN Admitted 
MTS GAL <6 dc deeeds conus uses 
Pe reer 


MINNESOTA Admitted 
Beneficial Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. .. 


Examined 
German Mutual Storm Ins. Co. .... 
State-Wide Mutual Ins. Co. . 
Waseca Mutual Ins. Co. 


MONTANA 


International Automobile Ins. exchange ’ 


National Health Assurance, Inc. .. 
Washington Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
United Services Automobile Ass'n. 
Utica Mutual Ins. Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Examined 


Sunapee Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ 


NEW YORK 
Albany Ins. Co. 
Alliance Assurance Co., 


(U.S. Branch) . 


Examined 


Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. (U. S. Branch) A 


Consolidated Mutual Ins. Co. 
The Fulton Ins. Co. 

The Hanover Ins. Co. 

Long Island Ins. Co. 


Marine Ins. Co. Ltd. (U. S. Branch) .. ; 


Provident Ins. Co. of New York 
Queen Ins. Co. of America 
The Royal Exchange Assurance 

(U. S. Branch) 
The Sea Ins. Co, Ltd. (U. S. Branch) . 
Vigilant Ins. Co. 


Walton Co-Operative Fire Ins. Co. aes 


For December, 1961 


REC Pane ey cog ee Skokie, Ill. 


Dearborn, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Washington, D. C. 
.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 
Skokie, Ill. 


..Chicago, Ill. 


Celina, Ohio 


Harleysville, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio 


..Neenah, Wisc. 
..Portland, Me. 


New York, N. Y. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Norwood, Minn. 
Waseca, Minn. 
Waseca, Minn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
..Vancouver, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


..San Antonio, Texas 


.. Utica, N. Y. 


Concord, N. H. 


New York, N. 


..New York, N. 
New York, 
Brooklyn, 

..New York, 

..New York, 
Brooklyn, 

New York, 
New York, 
New York, 


New York, 
New York, 
New York, 

Walton, 


ZZZZ ZZZZZZZZ 
BADGE SAR CMM oo 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Consolidated Mutual Ins. Co. .. ee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
National Ins. Underwriters St. Louis, Mo. 


OHIO 

Criterion Ins. Co. 

Imperial Cas. and Indemnity Co. . 
Meridian Mutual Ins. Co. 


Washington, D. C. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


OKLAHOMA Admitted 

Beneficial Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. ....... 
Brotherhood Mutual Ins. Co. .. Fort Wayne, Ind 
Coal Operators Casualty Co. ....... a Rockwood, Pa. 
Industrial Underwriters Ins. Co. .............-. Dallas, Texas. 
Southern Farm Bureau Casualty Ins. Jackson, Miss 


os Angeles, Calif 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
CN FOB SO on ok 5s oc cie ee cdo inc ccneds WnGtem, DS. 
Examined 
Hanover Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ... 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 
Insurance Co. of the State of 
Pennsylvania 
Palmyra General Ins. Co. 
Patrons’ Mutual Fire Ins. 
Indiana ae Indiana, Pa. 
The Shamokin Township Fire Ins. Co. Dien seaae an . Shamokin, Pa. 
West Branch Mutual Ins. Co. . , Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
Empire Mutual Ins. Co. ..... hak New York, N. Y. 
Rockland Mutual Ins. Co. ............. ......Boston, Mass 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Imperial Casualty and Indemnity Co. ..... 
Maryland National Ins. Co. .............. 
National Service Fire Ins. Co. ........... 
North American Reinsurance Corp. 
Northwestern Security Ins. Co. ..... 
Pan American Fire & Cas. Co. 

Examined 
Atlantic & Gulf States Ins. Co. Easley, S. C. 
Excelsior Ins. Co. ..Columbia, S. C. 
Grange Mutual Fire Ins. Ass'n. ..........--.. W. Columbia, S. C. 


(Continued on page 128) 


..Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Palmyra, Pa. 


..Omaha, Neb. 
Bel Air, Md. 
..Memphis, Tenn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Houston, Texas 


Conventions Ahead 


DECEMBER 


American Management Assn., Corporate Insurance Admin- 
istration (Self-Insurance: Excess and Deductible Cover- 
ages), Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 

National Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Adolphus and Baker, 
Dallas, Texas. 

American Management Assn., Corporate Insurance Ad- 
ministration (Analyzing Hazards and Insurance Require- 
ments: Radioactive and Nuclear Materials in Industry), 
Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 

Wisconsin Federation of Mutual Ins. Co., Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

American Risk and Ins. Assn., Biltmore, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 


American Management Assn., Efficient Records & Statis- 
tics for the Corporate Insurance Manager, Hotel Astor, N. Y. 
American Management Assn., Corporate Insurance Admin- 
istration, Risk Analysis and Evaluation, Hotel Astor, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 


American Management Assn., Corporate Insurance Admin- 
istration (Contractual Liability and Hold-Harmless Agree- 
ments), Hotel Astor, N. Y. 

Conference of Mutual Casualty Cos., Fire and Inland Ma- 
rine Conf., Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Ill. 

Health Insurance Assn. of America, Group Insurance Forum, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Texas Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Mid Year Meeting, 
Commodore Perry, Austin, Texas. 








““Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


: eh NS 
. SS ~\ 


Courting trouble? 


You may be... right now. From a customer in your store. A visitor on your business prem- 
ises. Someone who’s bought your product. The owner of a building you’ve constructed. 
The simplest incident —a slip on a floor—can lead to a lawsuit that may cost you plenty. 
If you have a business establishment of any kind, are the owner, lessee, or contractor, a 
Maryland Comprehensive General Liability Policy protects you financially against un- 
foreseen events that may end in bodily injury, death or property damage. If you are sued, 
your legal and court expenses are paid. Also, all legitimate claims against you are paid up 
to the limit of your policy. See your local independent Maryland agent, or broker, today. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him, 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home, available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker. 








eee Of the various new concepts in 
marketing and organization which 
are presently being discussed in in- 
surance industry circles, few have 
caused more controversy or more in- 
terest than Company Billing. While, 
according to the article on page 20, 
some are prone to see in this cen- 
tralization a step toward the captive 
agent system of the direct writers, 
our author points out the vast dif- 
ference between direct writing and 
direct billing. Moreover, many in- 
dustry leaders now feel that if Amer- 
ican Agency System companies are 
to successfully meet the competition 
from the new direct writers, changes 
will have to be made that will per- 
mit reasonable levels of expense 
without slashing agents commis- 
sions. Outlined in this article are the 
arguments pro and con for one such 
revolutionary idea, and one com- 
pany’s actual experience with it. 


eee Although the new ‘electronic 
brains’ now in use throughout the in- 
surance industry do not speak Eng- 
lish yet, “Parlez-Vous Cobol?” is 
not a silly question to ask of a com- 
puter programmer. According to the 
article on page 31, several new busi- 
ness languages have been developed 
in the effort to improve and extend 
computer applications. Using these 
highly specialized languages the men 
who work with the machines are 
able to ‘talk’ directly to their charges, 
and the machines themselves can 
communicate with each other. 


eee With the increased reliance on 
modern marketing techniques and 
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the trend toward multiple-line oper- 
ation, there are obvious and undeni- 
able advantages which accrue to the 
larger insurance operations. How- 
ever, the Future of the Small Com- 
pany is by no means bleak simply 
because of a lack of size. As the 
article on page 47 points out, small 
companies that think big, and plan 
their operations intelligently on the 
basis of -getting the most advantage 
from their small size will still be able 
to remain independent—profitably. 


eee The usual personal life insur- 
ance program concentrates on pro- 
tecting the family unit from the loss 
of income which would be suffered 
through the loss of the principle 
wage earner. However, with the 
growth of estate planning, many 
alert insurance counsellors have 
taken increasing notice of The Wife’s 
Contribution to family income. The 
author of the article on page 79 has 
attempted to provide a detailed out- 
line of the present cost of replacing 
the wife as a domestic servant and 
governess, so that the family can 
make adequate provision for her loss. 
Although the wife is not usually 
thought of as making an income con- 
tribution, our author points out that 
her services may well exceed in value 
the family’s entire money income. 


eee It comes as a great surprise to 
most businessmen to find that the 
embezzler, the white collar crook, is 
not a hardened criminal at all, and 
often does not really consider his 
actions to be “as dishonest as all 


that.” As the article on page 89 


points out, this multi-million dollar 
nemesis is in reality the sober cit- 
izen, your neighbor, who, seeking a 
way out of temporary adversity, 
thinks he can get the money he needs 
or wants without anyone being the 
wiser, Often, he intends to pay it 
back—it is just a “loan.” Unfor- 


tunately, the Mercantile Honesty In- 
surance that would prevent so many 
business headaches is too often not 
thought of until after the trusted 
clerk of thirty years has been found 
in Miami seeking his lost youth. 


eee “The fate of insurance com- 
panies rests to a considerable extent 
in the hands of the legislatures. 
Whether private insurance is to sur- 
vive, and if so, under what regula- 
tory scheme, will be determined in 
the legislative chambers. Insurance 
company management can hardly af- 
ford to do less than give increasing 
attention and support to the candi- 
dates of their choice for the state leg- 
islatures and Congress.” Our article, 
appearing on page 100, examines 
this thesis at considerable length, and 
outlines in detail the current Legis- 
lative Trends which most seriously 
affect the insurance industry. 


eee With the experience on auto- 
mobile casualty business continuing 
to be unfavorable, one of the favorite 
“whipping boys” is still the youthful 
driver. While the experience with 
this class as a whole justifies higher 
rates, young male drivers who have 
completed driver training courses 
are rated more favorably than other 
young men without such training. 
However, as an expert on driver 
education points out in the article 
on page 107, Exposure Is Not 
Enough. Since the quality of the 
training courses varies widely from 
school to school, he advocates the 
use of a system whereby these 
courses could be evaluated and cor- 
responding percentage reductions in 
insurance rates granted to young 
drivers on the basis of the caliber of 
training which they have received. 
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publications 


Transition to Multiple-Line Insurance 
Companies, by David L. Bickelhaupt 


The scope and rapidity of the 
changes during the 1950’s has made 
multiple-line insurance a new sub- 
ject, deserving of research which an- 
alyzes the broadened insurance com- 
pany operations. This new publica- 
tion is the result of such research. 
Part I includes the study of the long 
heritage of the multiple-line princi- 
ple. Part II centers on the objec- 
tives and legal procedure which have 
made multiple-line insurance com- 
panies possible. 

Part III is an illustration of the 
impact of multiple-line insurance. 
Statistics are developed for the early 
multiple-line insurance companies 
and compared to the property-casu- 
alty industry as a whole. Numerous 
factors prevent exact analysis, and 
the dangers of imputing all these 
changes to multiple-line operations 
are underscored. 


226 pps. $6.00 per copy. Avail- 
able from Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 


Guide to Health Insurance, by 
Robert W. Osler, President, Under 
writers National Assurance Co. 


This revised edition is designed 
to be of even greater value as a text 
and reference book for both begin- 
ners and experienced health insur- 
ance salesmen than the former 
edition titled “Guide to Accident & 
Sickness Insurance.” 

The new book seeks to cover the 
fundamentals of the business briefly 
but not too technically by pointing 
out the opportunities and impor- 
tance of health insurance; ingre- 
dients of the policies; classes, bene- 
fits, and provisions; underwriting, 
rating and reserves; claim pro- 
cedure; programming health insur- 
ance; state, social, and cooperative 
coverages; regulations of the busi 
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ness; and a brief history and de- 
velopment of health insurance. 

There are questions and problems 
pages, printed on blue paper for dis- 
tinctive reference at the end of each 
of the fourteen chapters. A unique 
feature of the book is a checklist to 
help the reader be better prepared 
both before and during an examina- 
tion. There is also a ten-page glos- 
sary covering practically every term 
used in the business, 


171 pps. $3.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Rough Notes Com- 
pany, Inc., 1142 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Automobile Insurance, by Calvin H. 
Brainard 


This text covers the nature and 
economic dimensions of the automo- 
bile accident problem, the statutes 
and common-law principles devel- 
oped to cope with its legal and finan- 
cial aspects, the structure and func- 
tions of the automobile insurance 
business, and the coverages and con- 
tracts created by insurers in response 
to market needs and legislative pres- 
sures. Thus, the viewpoints of vic- 
tim, jurist, insurer, and motorist are 
all represented. 

The presentation is patterned after 
the belief that contracts, practices, 
and institutions are best understood 
when considered in comparison with 
the problems they have been created 
to solve. To this end the reader is 
copiously supplied with practical ex- 
amples and actual cases. This is not 
to say that theory has been neg- 
lected. Legal doctrines and insur- 
ance principles are included and, in 
addition, in the treatment of under- 
writing and selling functions, an ef- 
fort has been made to introduce 
theory from the disciplines of eco- 
nomics, statistics, and marketing. 

574 pps. $11.00 per copy. Avail- 
able from Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 


National Fire Codes, 1961-62—pre- 
pared by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Assn. 


This new edition, revised by one 
hundred NFPA technical commit- 
tees composed of experts represent- 
ing industry, trade and professional 
associations, government, insurance, 
and the general public has forty- 
eight fire protective standards 
adopted by the association this year 
plus 138 other current NFPA 
standards, 

The material is divided into seven 
volumes. Volume one covers flam- 
mable liquids and gases ; volume two 
combustible solids, dusts, chemicals 
and explosives; volume three build- 
ing construction and equipment; 
volume four fixed extinguishing 
equipment; volume five electrical 
standards and codes and static elec- 
tricity; volume six transportation 
standards; volume seven mobile fire 
equipment, organization and man- 
agement. 


5846 pps., $7 per volume, $40 for 
seven volumes. Available from Na- 
tional Fire Protection Assn., 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. 


Executives’ Health Secrets, by Wil- 
liam P. Shepard, M.D. former 
Medical Director, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


One of the most admirable char- 
acteristics of the present day business 
executive is his interest in his own 
health and that of his employees. 
Yet in some executives this concern 
with their own health has led to er- 
roneous impressions. These are 
doubtless due to the amazing variety 
of health advice now available and, 
perhaps, to the executives’ own gul- 
libility. Many of their apprehensions 
about health are unnecessary. This 
book gets at the essentials of health 
—what every executive needs to 
know in order to keep himself in 
good condition both now and in the 
future. 


268 pps. $4.95 per copy. Available 
from the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 3 West 57th Street, New York 
1? Nw: 
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Get the PROFIT IDEA from your Phoenix of Hartford Fieldman ... 


NEW 


CAREFUL | 
HOMEOWNERS / 
POLICY / 


SELL YOUR BEST PROSPECTS WITH THE FIRST HOME POLICY TO PAY CASH REWARDS! 


Now you can offer a cash reward to your best Homeowners prospects! The exclusive Phoenix of Hartford 
Careful Homeowners Policy gives your customers broad packaged coverage—plus a 10% cash saving after 
one year without a claim, 15% after two years. It almost sells itself to the prospects you want most... helps 
you build profitable business with the better type of insured. Phoenix also gives you a streamlined 
Standard Homeowners package that still saves your customers money over the old many-policy method... 
Ask your Fieldman or write for your Careful or Standard Homeowners Kit today! 





For information about representing a Phoenix of Hartford Company, write J. D. Taylor, President. 


The PROFIT IDEAS come first wall Dhoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
Not yet available in all states THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. « THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. © EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
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Premium 


Stock Mutual Lloyds Reciprocals Total 


OLLOWING A SLIGHT interruption 

EF: premium growth in 1943, due 1960 387.420 $279,965 $490 $26,100 $1,693,975 
to curtailed automobile production 1959 433,516 275,741 585 23,034 1,732,876 
and lower rates because of gasoline a pt any a et tee 
rationing, over-all fire and casualty 4956 332.478 250,085 630 20,622 1,603,815 
premiums have advanced steadily, ah ON PRE a 
from about $234 billion to nearly EXTENDED COVERAGE 

$15 billion in 1960. Total assets of 480,229 93,717 157 5,258 
the industry have climbed to over 531,609 100,798 164 5,337 


»2 aE . , 525 00,326 24 2 
$30 billion and policyholders sur- site Waas vee Here 2 
plus to nearly $12 billion. Casualty 502,222 95,060 218 4,070 601,570 


lines have advanced more rapidly 
than have the fire coverages but, 
with multiple line underwriting and 1960 212,789 17,641 231,229 
package policies breaking down the to evr ren ey 
long standing arbitrary division be- 1957 193,190 13.314 206,629 
tween fire and casualty business, it 1956 173,190 11,740 185,178 
is more productive to look at the 
main underlying divisions, 


OCEAN MARINE 


INLAND MARINE 


1960 346,309 34,610 9 388,614 
1959 343,115 32,583 14 382,233 


, 1958 316,618 27,847 19 5, 350,480 
Lines Covered 1957 305,953 24.217 13 335,115 


The supporting tables cover more 1996 W218 : a 336,035 
than half of the lines reported sepa- HOMEOWNERS MULTI. PERIL 
rately in the complete “Convention” — 617.2% 296.64 770.057 
form annual statement and include 1955 420544 102°060 ees 
85% of total volume. Accident and 1958 280,550 64,160 ‘ 347,039 
, >miums re ad in fire - 1957 195,136 45,544 ; 241,704 
health premiums reported in fire and 1956 149'165 29°747 179.230 
casualty statements amount to about , 
9% of the total which leaves only COMMERCIAL MULTI. PERIL 
about 6% for all remaining classes jg 50,888 4.686 55.777 
plus the Associated Factory Mu- 1959 34.222 3.651 5 38,025 
tuals and the many small county 1958 27,173 2,170 29,353 
| Seomeeiéias t ale . 1957 26,192 2,267 28,575 
anc owns _? mu _ . : ' fe: 1956 16,204 1,525 17,737 
Automobile bodily injury liability ; tas Rana os ‘ 
is the largest single class, account- WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ing for 19.5% of all premiums, fol- 942.776 476,586 
lowed by automobile physical dam- 860,685 436,263 


age with 14.4%. Adding automobile ceraee preys 


(Continued on the next page) 725,906 384,827 
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‘Trends 


1960 
1959 
1958 
1957 


1956 


1960 
1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 


1960 
1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 


(Last 000 Omitted) 
Stock Mutual Lloyds Reciprocals 


AUTO B.I. LIABILITY 


1,873,102 851,933 187,396 
1,769,085 794,828 ) 170,723 
1,602,158 695,397 155,714 
1,461,067 609,734 125,776 
1,289,305 524,714 101,014 


AUTO P.D. LIABILITY 


783,803 374,079 117 83,472 1,241,471 
762,231 355,566 207 80,629 1,198,633 
700,534 318,633 182 76,601 1,095,950 
647,166 285,318 163 67,084 999 731 

255,423 139 59,993 930,394 


JTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE 


554,255 4,407 156,586 2,154,923 
531,670 5,464 148,015 2,108,675 
490,483 5,211 144,072 1,923,114 
446,822 5,709 135,020 1,889,723 
403,502 6,007 118,736 1,738,038 


MISC. B.I. LIABILITY 


609,983 170,648 9,95. 790,584 
545,307 156,570 , 710,787 
496,912 133,199 3 637,345 
467,558 12,191 5,915 594,668 
431,971 111,818 , 548,477 


MISC. P.D. LIABILITY 


147,392 34,808 ax. 184,335 
129,700 30,553 945 162,198 
117,582 27,719 7 , 147,032 
112,495 25,246 4 ‘ 139,523 
103,100 22,672 ‘ 127,146 


FIDELITY & SURETY 


300,395 12,053 3 312,594 
268,791 9,921 4 137 278,853 
270,380 9,243 11 180 279,814 
259,385 8,561 25 175 268,146 
230,416 6,984 22 154 237,576 


TOTAL PREMIUMS—ALL COMPANIES—ALL LINES 


$10,527,285 $3,899,527 $22,971 $522,848 $14,972,631 
9,930,697 3,645,605 27,265 480,793 14,084,360 
9,076,828 3,282,248 24,159 445,031 12,828,266 
8,640,093 3,035,182 21,702 399,323 12,096,300 
7,991,071 2,759,279 21,516 358,206 11,130,072 
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property damage liability with 8.3% 
brings the total automobile premium 
volume to 42.2% of all fire and cas- 
ualty business underwritten. Under 
the impetus of an increasing num- 
ber of automobiles insured and 
higher liability rates total automo- 
bile premiums have advanced 40% 
in the last four years while total pre- 
miums from all classes advanced by 


cor 
35%. 


Straight Fire 


Straight fire business ranks next 
in size with 11.3% of volume, fol- 
lowed by workmen’s compensation 
with 9.6%. Both straight fire and 
extended cover, the latter down to 
3.9%, have been held in check by 
the phenomenal growth in home- 
owners policies which jumped from 
1.6% to 5.1% of total volume in 
the last four years. The only other 
single line producing more than 5% 
of total premium volume is miscel- 
laneous bodily injury liability with 
5.3%. 

Inland marine brings in 2.6%, 
fidelity and surety combined 2.1%, 
ocean marine 1.5% and _ miscel- 
laneous property damage liability 
1.2%. The only other line in the 
tabulation, commercial multiple peril, 
accounts for only 0.4% and was in- 
cluded to show its relationship with 
homeowners multiple peril. Actually 
burglary and theft is about twice its 
size, boiler and machinery somewhat 
larger and glass nearly as large. 





ASSIGNED RISK EXPERIENCE 


COMPILATION OF EXPERIENCE under automobile as- 
med risk plans in 49 states and the District of 
Columbia covering the policy years 1955 through 1959 
has been issued by the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. For a total of $487,654,425 of earned 
premiums the ratio of incurred losses, including loss 
adjustment expenses, was 1.21%. This was divided into 
premiums of $334,228,555 and a loss ratio of 133% on 
bodily injury and premiums of $153,425,870 and a loss 
ratio of 96% on property damage. In the bodily injury 
field the worst results were reported for Massachusetts 


(177% loss ratio on earned premiums of $12,124,802 
on passenger cars only), New York (150% loss ratio 
on earned premiums of $149,537,322), North Carolina 
(150% on $11,309,812) and New Hampshire (148% 
on $2,350,939). Thirty-six states reported a loss ratio 
in excess of 100%. The states with the worst experience 
on property damage coverage were New Hampshire 
(123% on earned premiums of $1,183,199), Mississippi 
(112% $382,233) and Arkansas (110% on $179,- 
212). On this line, thirteen states have a loss ratio in 
excess of 100%. 


EXPERIENCE OF AUTOMOBILE ASSIGNED RISK PLANS POLICY YEARS 1955-1959 
(Summary—All Companies Combined) 


State or 

Territory 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


TOTALS 


inet 
Earned 
Premium 
$ 510,061 
921,912 
302,747 
28,127,733 
1,003,752 
11,869,969 
375,390 
772,124 
403,591 
582,710 
107,790 
540,030 
2,712,046 
618,801 
226,281 
312,028 
148,795 
403,726 
687,273 
595,439 
124,802 
324,226 
944,232 
735,249 
2.188.580 
296,139 
727,316 
147,976 
350,939 
15,939,629 
300,196 
149,537,322 
11,309,812 
243,910 
5,213,008 
981,952 
3,064,913 
7,041,197 
2,008 947 
2,047,324 
132,318 
1,808,345 
4,851,212 
342,316 
1,566,906 
7.206.352 
4,724,096 
790,543 
5,213,275 
243,325 


— 
~) 


I 
1, 
2, 
2, 
1, 
, 
2, 
4, 


$334,228,555 


sodily Injury 

Incurred 

Losses * 
$ 639,234 
818,425 
385,812 
28,945,457 
1,173,964 
15,579,037 
361,030 
693,265 
9,876,407 
552,652 
83,405 
369,029 
14,946,317 
740,480 
1,446,219 
1,355,074 
2,868,715 
2,666,748 
1,672,751 
5,220,881 
21,467,964 
4,937,992 
6,994,542 
804,879 
2,656,181 
235,709 
633,227 
162,790 
3,489,639 
18,446,180 
288,232 
224,274,944 
16,949,221 
248,427 
5,553,670 
1,303,248 
3,543,726 
8,257,591 
2,615,170 
2,433,912 
123,074 
2,196,870 
4,924 903 
241,222 
1,745,805 
9 226,094 
4,315,116 
848,075 
5,406,886 
239,158 


$444,959 ,349 


a —een 


Property Damage ———————_ 
Incurred Loss 
Losses * Ratio 
324,971 912 
439,575 862 
197,487 1.102 
13,616,442 853 
688,877 852 
3,825,476 912 
245,691 883 
330,284 849 
3,867,368 
313,454 
58,219 
336,888 
751,119 
508,331 
916,894 
939,095 
1,629,872 
1,263,492 
848,060 
1,961,903 
6,213,935 
3,425,930 
2,541,079 
427,522 
963,518 
143,451 
497 ,384 
95,474 
1,451,647 
7,690,694 
186,545 
48,419,960 
8,471,437 
175,167 
4,122,173 
585,580 
1,706,355 
5,024,243 
1,120,414 
1,222,437 
96,602 
1,080,369 
3,341,668 
210,450 
643,155 
3,698,089 
2,507,457 
563,355 
2,078,741 & 
169,369 873 


Loss Earned 
Ratio Premium 
1.253 $ 356,184 $ 
888 509,789 
1.274 179,212 
1.029 15,959,575 
1.170 808,725 
1.312 4,193,853 
.962 278,151 
898 389,124 
1.050 4,712,847 
948 394,447 
774 90,171 
683 414,956 
1.176 6,164,944 
1.197 502,955 
1.179 1,016,838 
1.033 929,738 
1.335 1,592,564 
1.109 1,541,097 
991 1,077,190 
1.136 2,457,823 
1.771 5,913,863 
1.142 3,976,159 
1.262 2,892,370 
1.095 382,233 
1.214 1,137,138 
796 206,552 
871 533,917 
1.100 87,577 
1.484 1,183,199 
1.157 8,887,840 
.960 228,531 
1.500 44,939,516 
1.499 8,109,127 
1.019 178,990 
1.065 4,562,132 
1.327 594,492 
1.156 2,049,928 
1.173 4,983,235 
1.302 1,279,066 
1.189 1,341,596 
930 96,322 
1.215 1,075,182 
1.015 3,869,978 
705 260,269 
1.114 787,781 
1.280 3,792,423 
913 3,311,861 
1.073 567,466 
1.037 2,432,908 
.983 194,036 


1.331 $153,425,870 $146,937,698 .958 


BODILY INJURY AND PROPERTY DAMAGE COMBINED 


Earned Premium 


$487,654,425 


Incurred Losses * Loss Ratio 


GRAND TOTAL $591 897,047 1.214 
* Including all loss adjustment expenses Pa 
** Private passenger cars only; bodily injury data for policy year 1957 are not available. 
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Collision Causes Tragedy! 


Assigned Risk Without Excess Auto Coverage — Now Faces Financial Ruin 





Excess Auto—A Modern Necessity! 


Financial Ruin! You wouldn’t want 
one of your clients to be in that spot. 
But unless you are alert to the danger, 
it could easily happen. Every day 
more and more people seek redress for 
auto injuries, and every day the settle- 
ments seem to grow higher and higher. 
Therefore, it’simportant that you make 
sure your clients, (especially the As- 
signed Risks) have high limit Excess 
Auto Liability Insurance. As an insur- 
ance man, it is your responsibility. 


Continental Makes It Easy 


Now, through Continental Casualty, 
you can offer excess limits—up to 
$100 /300 for bodily injury, and up to 
$25,000 for property damage. You will 
fulfill an obligation and at the same 
time increase your premium volume. 


Excess Auto Liability is only one of a long line of easily salable Continental 
Casualty policies. Watch for this page every month for news about our many 


Cc t ‘lable in Virgini other profit makers. 

overage not available in Virginia, . “idee 

Texen and Havel, in Mamechusetin, _ot Details On Continentals Escoss hte Labilty Insurance, See Your Nearest 
New York and North Carolina, specific re P pen. 

Insurance Department approval is nec- 

essary on an individual basis. 


es CONTINENTAL CASUALTY © 


Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


‘Ce GONTINENTAL CASUALTY @ Please send full details on your Excess Auto Liability Insurance. 


SeMEMBER OF THE CONTINENTAL NATIONAL INSURANCE GROUP 


NAME 





Continental Assurance Co. 
National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Transcontinental Insurance Co. 
Transportation Insurance Co. 


ADDRESS 








eee STATE 
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CHRISTMAS 


HE MAN AND HIS young wife 
looked no different than all the 


other families straggling into the 
city on donkeys late that night. Ex- 
cept, perhaps, that the woman was 
surely expecting a child. A _ light 
snow was falling behind them in the 
hills. The city was jammed with peo- 
ple complying with the Emperor’s 
edict, so when the man knocked at 
the inn door, every room was taken. 
Finally, they took the only shelter 
they could find, a cave used for the 
animals. 

Today a silver star inscribed in 
Latin gleams from the floor to mark 
the humble spot where Christ was 
born. It reads, “Hic, de Virgine 
Maria, Jesus Christ natus est” 
“Here, of the Virgin Mary, Jesus 
Christ was born.” Pilgrims come 
to pay homage in Bethlehem at the 
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Church of the Nativity built over 
the spot believed to be the manger. 
The ledge upon which it’s believed 
the Infant Christ was first laid in 
swaddling bands is now covered with 
marble. 

In biblical days it took Mary and 
Joseph five days to travel the ninety 
miles between Nazareth and Bethle- 
hem. Why would a woman advanced 
in pregnancy be traveling such a 
distance? It was because Emperor 
Caesar Augustus had ordered a cen- 
sus. All Roman subjects from the 
Rhine to the Jordan had to return 
to the cities of their fathers to be 
counted. Taxes would be levied after 
the count. Even the lame and blind 
had to make the journey. 

Joseph, a descendant of David, had 
to return with Mary to Bethlehem, 
the city of David’s birth. In this 
way the ancient prophecy was ful- 
filled: “Bethelem Ephratah . . . out 
of thee shall He come forth unto me 
that is to be ruler in Israel.” 


Humble Lodging 


Joseph had not realized so many 
belonged to the House of David un- 
til he and Mary reached the inn. 
Some families were sleeping against 
the inn’s wall. Every field, every 
house was filled with people—some 
lay down in the valley amid the doz- 
ing sheep. The inn-keeper’s wife, 
feeling the chill night air, suggested 
the man take his wife to the cave be- 
low, the cave where the animals were 
kept. At least there they would have 
some privacy, however humble. 


3efore Jesus’ birth, Joseph prayed, 
and when he looked up toward the 
east, he saw a strange thing. Over 
the Mountains of Moab three stars 
fused into one huge, bright star. At 
that moment the Infant gave His 
first cry. 

The huge star was so bright that 
it split the dark sky with light, 
awakening the shepherds who lived 
in carved apartments in the hills. In 
terror the herders listened to the 
words of an angel who floated over 
the valley. “Fear not, for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Savior, which is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be 
a sign unto you: Ye shall find the 
Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger.” 

So the shepherds, too overjoyed 
and excited to delegate someone to 
watch their herds, followed the star 
to the city. There they asked, where 
can the Messiah be found. Some 
wayfarers answered them rudely, 
asking if they were mad from too 
much grape. Finally they tried the 
inn, whose keeper remembered the 
man and wife lodging in the 
stable. On timid feet the shepherds 
approached, coughing in their em- 
barrassment. They knelt before the 
manger, murmuring prayers, piously 
clasping their hands before their 
chests. Then they left, praising God 
for the wondrous event. 

Among the many men studying 
the blue-white star that night were 

(Continued on page 42) 
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REINSURANCE 


FOLLOWING YOU 


into every jurisdiction of 
the United States, to in- 
crease your scope, capacity 


and security— 


Employers Reinsurance serv- 


ice is complete in 


MULTIPLE LINES 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Insurance Exchange Bidg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
107 William Street 175 West Jackson 100 Bush Street 
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il He 
Re 


pany Billing 


ROBERT F. STEINKE 
Production Manager 
Celina Insurance Group 


DDLY ENOUGH, Fire and Cas- 
| eal insurance, of all giant 
American businesses, had been least 
affected by industrial and marketing 
revolutions until so-called non- 
conformists, in recent decades, suc- 
cessfully established an 
method of merchandising. 


effective 


Factory to You 


Some producers think “Direct 
silling” is synonymous with direct 
writing or direct selling. Let’s ex- 
amine, quickly, what is meant by 
direct writing or selling. Most in- 
surance people consider it as a “from 
factory to you” operation. The “fac- 
tory” representatives sell to the con- 
sumer without the benefit of the local 
retailer who features several lines of 
merchandise. The middle man and 
his commission is eliminated. 

Salaried or commission-compen- 
sated employees representing only 
one insurer—not several—sell the 
lines at lower rates of compensation. 
So the products cost less due to 
lowered distribution and operating 
expenses. The company then bills 
the buyer direct. And such 
personnel do not “own” expirations. 

Consequently, to borrow the word 
“direct” from “direct writing” or 
“selling” and tying it to “billing’”— 
makes it unsavory to American 
Agency System advocates. 


sales 


Sincere Intentions 


Why are some agents hostile to 
“company billing’? I believe it is 
feared that a company using this 
system is only one step from divore- 
ing agents’ vested rights in renewals. 
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It may be due to lack of knowledge 
of companies’ sincere intentions. 
Maybe the assurance of the sanctity 
of the agency agreement would alle- 
viate an agent’s doubts about the 
fidelity of the company. 

The origin and growth of so- 
called direct writer competition in 
Fire and Casualty has been described 
by many speakers. Let’s just accept 
their existence as a reality, just as 
we do life insurance companies op- 
erating on the same basis. 

The National Mutual of the Celina 
Insurance Group introduced _ its 
“Economy Plan Insurance” in Ohio 
early in 1957. Many American 
Agency System companies have also 
developed similar plans. 

These companies have had but one 
motive in mind, “Let’s help our 
agents compete with the quality auto 
risks.” 

Basically, the plans are alike in 
these respects : 

Usually a six month policy term; 
Low price and lower commission ; 
Kither initial policy issuance by 
the agent or the application is sub- 
mitted to home office ; 

4. Cash with the application ; 

5. Renewal billing by the company 
with renewal commission credited to 
the agent’s account; 

6. Ownership of expirations by the 
agency ; 

7. Non-payment of renewal pre- 
mium results in expiration of cov- 
erage. 

John N. Cosgrove, New York As- 
sociate Editor of The National Un- 
derwriter, in his editorial “Another 
Cart Before The Horse” said: 
“Public demand is a mistaken con- 
cept that has been confused with 
public acceptance. There is plenty 
of the latter. When an enterprising 
company comes up with what ap- 
pears to be a novel type of policy— 


l. 
de 
2 

do 


particularly when price is a factor— 
the public responds with alacrity. 
Many buy it, and others approach 
their customary source of protection 
to see if the new policy is available. 
The companies which lack the prod- 
uct are soon forced to develop an 
attractive and matching alternative. 
This is dictated by public acceptance 
of the originator’s ideas and not by 
public demand.” 
And later : 

“It is important to distinguish be- 
tween the two. Those who refer to 
public demand are saying, in effect, 


that people in the mass originate 
coverage ideas. They do not. rs 
“It is always public acceptance of 
an innovator’s idea that leads to 
public demand for a supply of the 
product from many sources. . . .” 
“. . . The idea of public demand for 
products is dangerous in any busi- 
ness, including insurance. In the 
latter, it may induce companies to 
sit with hand cupped to ear, waiting 
for public outcries for certain cover- 
ages. The call will never come. . . .” 
And from John Adams, Jr., Presi- 
dent Worcester Mutual Fire, as re- 
ported in “The Weekly Under- 
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writer” (May 27, 1961, page 44),noted the phenomenal strides of the 


I quote in part: 

“. . . It sometimes seems to me that 
we in the American Agency System 
are in danger of the same kind of 
product orientation rather than in- 
surance orientation. We try to think 
of the best way for us to merchan- 
dise our insurance within our system 
but the public is not interested in 
our system. The public is interested 
in the best way, from their view- 
point, to purchase protection. If 
we would succeed, we must recog- 
nize that what the public wants, the 
public gets. Whether that is within 
the American Agency System or out- 
side the American Agency System is 
not of great concern to the pub- 
lic. "5 


Agents’ Attitude 


From page 12, August 25, 1961 
issue of the National Underwriter: 
“A New Jersey agent writes, ‘On 
personal lines, the agent of the fu- 
ture will represent one instead of 
many companies. The inevitability 
of continuous policies and direct bill- 
ing, together with reduced commis- 
sions paid by the insurer, will make 
the agency of 1961 obsolete for serv- 
icing personal lines.’ ” 

Now, from the “National Under- 
writer,” issue of Sept. 1, page 16, 
the story of the meeting of the New 
England Advisory Board, excerpts 
from comments by Stetson Ward of 
New Haven, past president of Con- 
necticut Assn. of Ins. Agents: 
“Independent agents and their com- 
panies are convinced that the insur- 
ing public is better served by their 
system ‘than by any other, But can 
agents unequivocably say it has pro- 
duced the best results for their 
companies? Mr. Ward asked. He 
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direct writers and their 1960 under- 
writing profit compared with that of 
the agency insurers. Does the whole 
blame lie with the companies ?’ 
. . . The future of the independent 
agent will be what he and his com- 


panies, individually and collectively, 


“ce 


make it, Mr. Ward declared. The 
agents can (1) resist every innova- 
tion in an attempt to recapture the 
good old pre-direct writer days, or 
(2) accept the product given them 
to sell and service, and sell and serv- 
ice it. Sales and service will still be 
the big difference between the agency 
system and that of the exclusive 
agency company. 
“If the independent agency system 
survives, company and agency must 
act together to make it work better 
than it has ever worked before. 
Agents ask how this can be done on 
a reduced commission scale? To 
this, Mr. Ward said, the only pos- 
sible reply is that in the free enter- 
prise system good producers have 
always been, and he thinks always 
will be, well paid. The best agencies 
will make the most profit, for them- 
selves as well as for their companies, 
and not only under profit-sharing 
agreements, but by reason of the law 
of competition. 2 

The “United States Review,” Dec. 
10, 1960, page 34, quotes from “The 
Employers’ Pioneer,” which quotes 
Phillip Margoles, a Detroit agent 
who said he found — successful 
methods for merchandising on the 
principles of the American Agency 
System. In the next to last para- 
graph is this significant remark: 
“It has been my experience that in- 
sureds feel more loyalty toward their 


insuror than toward their agent. 


Most people insured with direct 
writers know the name of their car- 
riers, but fail to know the name of 
their agent. The reverse holds true 
with American Agency System com- 
panies. Why not foster this loy- 
alty ?” 


Companies’ Attitude 


A company executive said this 
about an Economy program: 
“This means a fairly modest com- 
mission scale as compared to that 
used by the great bulk of agency 
companies. We think this concept 
of a modest, yet adequate commis- 
sion scale, coupled with a net cost 
advantage, enables an agent to ac- 
complish three things: 
1. Build his business more rapidly 
so that over a period of years he 
receives more dollars of commission 
even though the rate of commission 
is somewhat lower than what he 
could obtain from competitors. 
2. Build an agency with a higher 
than average renewal ratio. 
3. Reduce credit losses to a min- 
imum. 
“We do everything we can to de- 
velop methods of relieving the agent 
of his office overhead burden (ma- 
chine prepared policies, renewals, 
billings, etc.) so that the agency can 
develop a higher proportion of his 
total income as net. 


Forced Efficiency 


Then, from page 10 of the August 
25, 1961 issue of The National Un- 
derwriter, are the remarks of a com- 
pany executive whose name was not 
given : 

“For companies in the personal lines 
—automobile, homeowners and sim- 
ilar coverages—there can be no ques- 
tion that companies operating on 
the agency system are being and will 
be forced to more completely accept 
the continuous policy, direct billing 
system. ... 

“ . . To continue with agents issu- 
ing renewal certificates and policies, 
billing and collecting premiums, tak- 
ing sixty days for company remit- 
tances and demanding commissions 
not justified by the actual service 
rendered to policyholders, will bring 
further chaos and more business for 
the direct writers. The public has 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Company Billing—Continued 


accepted favorably the continuous 
policy, direct billing system and con- 
trary to what many agents state, 
policyholders do not object to mail- 
ing remittances directly to com- 
panies. Whether we like it or not, 
the public will be served either by 
companies and agents on the agency 
system or by the direct writing com- 
panies which use efficient and less 
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costly systems that result in lower 
We 

From page 12, August 25 issue of 

The National Underwriter, another 
unidentified company man 
quoted : 
“It is my opinion that there is a 
definite likelihood in the future of 
one agent representing one com- 
pany instead of many. The speed 
with which this change comes about 
will depend on what happens to 
many of the existing companies and 
agents during the next few years. 
As both diminish in number, which 
is probably inevitable, there will be 
a more natural tendency toward the 
life agent’s single company ap- 
proach.” 

And from page 20, September 1, 
“National Underwriter,’ I quote 
in part: 

e Lyttleton M. Baldwin, vice 
president of Travelers, told the an- 
nual meeting of Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference at Manchester, Vt., 
“*Though the public is not clamoring 
to buy all its insurance from any one 
agent or agency, many have had ex- 
perience with one-stop service and 
appear to like it. The public seldom 
takes the initiative by clamoring for 
new products and services. In al- 
most every case the public demand 
has arisen after new products and 
services become available. It is much 
the same with importaut new de- 
velopments in insurance.’ ” 


was 


Marketing Changes 


The Journal of Commerce, Nov. 7, 
1960 edition, reported on a panel 
session at the Conn. Assn. of In- 
surance Agents meeting : 

“Each offered reassurances that the 
American Agency System would not 
be abandoned. However, they indi- 
cated that upheavals in the market- 
ing picture required that changes be 
made in the area of price and mar- 
keting of insurance. 

“Mann indicated that both company 
expenses and commissions must con- 
template adequate compensation for 
both parties but reflect a rate which 
the public recognizes as reasonable 
for services performed. 

“He indicated that direct billing 
doesn’t change the concept of owner- 
ship of expirations. 

“Mr. Martin observed, the pub- 
lic didn’t demand supermarkets, 


but recognized their advantages. 
(Quote) ‘Hasn’t our failure, both 
companies’ and agents’, been the fail- 
ure to recognize the public’s desires 
for a lower-priced, mass-handled, 
auto policy and other personal cov- 
erages? In this way, didn’t we ac- 
tually permit the direct writers to 
“capture” 40-50% of the more desir- 
able auto business ?” 

Six years ago, executives of the 
Celina Insurance Group conceived a 
plan to enable agents to make com- 
petition on their own terms. Result: 
in 1957, Ohio agents representing 
The National Mutual had a six 
month, broad, full-cover auto policy 
to sell at bargain basement prices. 
With low rates and company proc- 
essing of business, commissions had 
to go down, This was merchandised 
as “Economy Plan Insurance.” 


Sales Appeal 


1. To agents—You sell the policy, 
complete the applications and send 
the cash. In exchange for low rates 
and a reduced commission, we'll 
gear our plant to assembly line pro- 
duce the policies, renew them and 
bill your accounts. You own the ex- 
pirations. We'll do our best, in a 
modest way, to back you up with 
advertising aids. We do the paper 
work—while you’re out selling! 

2. To buyers—Broad, family auto 
protection, low cost, ease of pay- 
ments; we bill you. No red tape 
and top claim service. 

This was a radical concept not 
only to our employes but to our 
agents. But far-sighted agents saw 
the tremendous value of the plan. 
They began “buying” it and started 
selling. Today, of 584 agencies in 
Ohio, 564 use National. Of 1,131 
agents in states where National can 
write “Economy Plan Insurance,” 
1,071 agents have our contract. 

When National Economy was 
born, a separate underwriting unit 
was established. Then, one man and 
two girls. Today, three men and 
33 girls. Average monthly produc- 
tion was $30,000 in 1957 which rose 
to $210,000 in 1960. 

This plan required the investment 
in automated equipment and stream- 
lined processing methods. We 
plunged and it’s paying off. Just this 
year, we installed a $250,000 Ramac 
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to expedite mass billing at low cost 
per unit. 


"Economy" Success 


Our “Economy” gross written 
premiums volume rose from $777,- 
635 in 1956 to $1,730,546 in 1959, 
and to $3,214,516 in 1960—an in- 
crease of 319%. These premiums 
are principally for auto lines. 

Do agents like our plan? Here 
are production figures of four of our 
Ohio agents who believe in it. 

1959 1960 
Agent No. 1 $7 822 $16,287 
Agent No. 2 23,376 42,720 
Agent No. 3 26,611 41,215 
Agent No. 4 39,213 134,708 

These figures exclude Fire and 
certain other personal lines now 
written in such states. Yes, we have 
other lines in the Economy Plan in 
practically all states where National 
is entered. 

However, our ultimate Ohio goal 
was achieved this year. A true econ- 
omy package. It is now being mer- 
chandised as “Econo-Pak.” Our 
agents can write: Auto; Homeown- 
ers; Dwelling & Contents Fire; Per- 
sonal Inland Marine lines; C.P.L. 
and F.C.P.L. 


Bonus Discount 


Specifically, a three, six, 12 month 
or longer policy term is available at 
low rates, If no claims have been 
paid by any carrier during the prior 
twelve months the insured receives 
a special Claim Free Bonus Dis- 
count. This simple discount plan 
was pioneered as the Celina Group’s 
answer to the bureau merit-demerit 
program. 

Incidentally, we use CFBD on 
private passenger rated auto risks in 
Celina in Ohio, W. Va., Colorado, 
Pa. and Kentucky. And we plan to 
introduce it soon in other states. 
CFBD is also used on auto risks 
in National Mutual in the above 
states, except in Colorado where 
National isn’t filed. This 10% dis- 
count further reduces the already 
low cost of non-assessable mutual in- 
surance. Keep in mind that CFBD, 
in Ohio, applies to all the personal 
coverages I mentioned when written 
in National. 

The keys to this Econo-Pak ap- 
proach are packaging of coverages, 
underwriting and billing. Our multi- 
unit billing form permits billing any 

(Continued on page 88) 





Minded 
4 People 


Today’s insurance marketing is geared to the demands of 
the buying public. One such demand is that bills be budget- 
able in predictable, convenient payments — like mortgages 
and autos, television sets and clothes. That’s why Royal-Globe 


created the RED SHIELD PREMIUM PAYMENT PLAN. 


Budget-minded people prefer the RED SHIELD PREMIUM 
PAYMENT for three main reasons: 


One, they don’t have to sign for this plan — no noies 


are involved; 
Two, they can pay monthly or quarterly; 
Three, the service charge is minimal — $2.25 per $100 
of annual premium on the monthly plan — $1.88 per 
$100 of annual premium on the quarterly plan. 
Ask your Royal-Globe fieldman to tell you more 
about this new marketing aid — the RED SHIELD 
PREMIUM PAYMENT PLAN, now available in 


most states. 
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Preexisting Disease as a Defense 


ITHAMAR D. WEED 
Associate Counsel 
Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company 


N ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS pol- 
icy covers future losses, so that 


a loss occurring prior to its effective 
date is not covered. The hazards in- 
sured which result from sickness are 
generally loss of time from work and 
hospital and medical expenses. The 
courts have consistently held that the 
policyholder is insured against the 
disability or the hospitalization and 
not the disease or disorder which 
caused the loss.! If disability result- 
ing from preexisting disease or dis- 
order is to be excluded, the insuring 
clause must be limited to sickness 
commencing after the effective date 
or preexisting disease must be ex- 
pressly excluded.” 


Court Opposition 


The exclusion of preexisting dis- 
ease has met with the usual opposi- 
tion of the courts to exceptions from 
coverage under insurance contracts. 
Denial of claims on the basis of pre- 
existence has also evoked consider- 
able policyholder objection.* Yet, 
some reasonable basis for the impo- 
sition of a preexisting disease exclu- 
sion must be permitted insurance 
companies if the public is to avoid 
paying the cost for those persons 
“who, knowing that they were al- 
ready suffering from a disease or 
health condition, purchased cover- 
age hoping to get the insurer to pay 
for the preexisting condition.” * The 
defense of fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion alone is not sufficient, not only 
because of the difficulty of proof, but 
because misrepresentation may not 
be present.° There may even be a 
complete disclosure.® 
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Legislation in this area has not 
been unduly restrictive. It has fol- 
lowed the model act adopted by The 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in 1950 which limits 
the use of a preexistence exclusion 
to three years from the policy date 
unless the disease or physical condi- 
tion is excluded by name or specific 
description.* There was no compa- 
rable provision in the 1912 Uniform 
Standard Provision Law.*® The great 
majority of reported cases involve 
periods of time up to a year from 
date of issue to date of loss. Only 
a few exceed three years. These are 
actions on supplementary riders to 
life policies. They antedate the 1950 
uniform law, but the 1950 law would 
not be applicable if they did not.® 

At least fifteen states have reduced 
the limitation from three to two 
years.’ A bill has been introduced 
in the current session of the Arizona 
legislature to reduce the period from 
three years to six months.'! Six 
months is an unreasonably short 
period of time. In many instances 
an insured can elect when an opera- 
tion will be performed and in such 
cases could wait out a six month pe- 
riod.!* There is no justification for 
further reduction in the limitation 
period. It is unlikely that any court 
would permit a defense of preexist- 
ing disease to stand unless the in- 
sured had some knowledge of his 
condition prior to or within the ex- 
clusion period of the policy. 


Knowledge Is Essential 


Knowledge on the part of the in- 
sured of the existence of the disease 
or of some physical malfunction is 
essential to the establishment of the 
defense of preexisting disease. An 
“unknown and undisclosed condi- 


tion which did not manifest itself in 
any way until many years” after the 
policy had been issued is not a dis- 
ease occurring and originating prior 
to the policy." 

The courts have been unanimous, 
as indeed they are now required to 
be by statute, that clauses excluding 
or limiting liability in case of sick- 
ness or disease originating before a 
certain date set out in the policy are 
valid and enforceable. The diversity 
of opinion arises because of the dif- 
ferent objective standards which the 
courts apply to establish preexist- 
ence and from the differences in con- 
struction of policy language. 


Origin of a Disease 


There is general agreement that 
recovery will not be _ precluded 
merely because the medical cause of 
the disease or physical condition was 
present in the insured’s body prior 
to the effective date.14 The great 
majority of courts state that an ill- 
ness or disease begins when it first 
becomes manifest or active, to 
which some have added, or when 
there is a distinct symptom or con- 
dition from which one learned in 
medicine can with reasonable accu- 
racy diagnose the disease."® No ex- 
ceptions have been found to these 
general rules which the courts have 
established as guides for determining 
when a condition is a preexisting dis- 
ease within the meaning of the pol- 
icy exclusion. However, a number 
of cases do not expressly state any 
rule; but, if one is willing to accept 
each court’s interpretation of when 
the condition becomes manifest or 
when it can be diagnosed with rea- 
sonable accuracy, the rules can be 
harmonized with the decisions.!7 

(Continued on the next page) 





Disease as Defense—Continued 


What constitutes manifestation of a 
disease varies from state to state 
and in some instances from case to 
case within the same state.'® 


Some courts have gone so far as 
to state that there is no manifesta- 
tion until the disease is acute and 
disabling.” Policy language is to a 
considerable extent responsible for 
this extreme test.*° It has permitted 
the allowance of many claims which 
the preexisting diseases provision 
was designed to deny. 


In Leftwich v. Inter-Ocean Casu- 
alty Co.,*4 the insured sought to re- 
cover for an alleged injury to his 
eyes when in fact he was suffering 
from glaucoma which, according to 
the undisputed medical evidence, had 
been in existence from six months to 
three years prior to the application 
date. The court in affirming judg- 
ment for the insured stressed the fact 
that the insured continued to work 
up until the time he was disabled 
and that he was in apparent good 
health. Similarly, the same court in 
Milan v. Norwich Union Indemnity 
Co. permitted recovery although 
the insured had been under medical 


treatment for Bright’s disease for 
more than a year before the policy 
was issued. 

These two cases are not isolated 
examples. In another case where 
the medical testimony was that the 
disease originated three or four 
months prior to the date the policy 
was issued the court held that there 
is no manifestation until the afflicted 
organs are hindered or prevented 
from discharging their normal func- 
tions. The medical history disclosed 
that the insured had lost 30 pounds 
and had developed a rash prior to 
the effective date, but the court dis- 
posed of the doctor’s testimony as 
opinion based on history and not 
diagnosis and relied on the em- 
ployer’s testimony to the effect that 
insured looked healthy and that there 
was no _ noticeable variation in 
weight.73 

A few cases have applied the man- 
ifestation or diagnosis rule with a 
slightly different twist although 
equally satisfactory to the insured. 
Accordingly, a disease is not mani- 
fest until the disease as distinguished 
from symptoms of some disorder 
would be apparent to a lay person 
or until actually diagnosed. One 
court has said: 
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“There is no proof in this record 
that would justify a conclusion that 
because plaintiff was hemorrhaging 
on a certain date she then became 
aware of the fact that she was suffer- 
ing from a fibroid tumor of the 
uterus. Dr. Baxter’s diagnosis was 
made from an internal examination 
and it does not appear that he testi- 
fied as to the symptoms from which 
the disease might become manifest 
to a lay person.” ** 


In Jackson v. Pacific Mutual Life 
Ins. Co.,*> plaintiff was first ex- 
amined four months after coverage 
became effective. He gave a history 
of backaches and pains before he be- 
came insured although he _ had 
worked steadily. X-rays disclosed 
that he was suffering from an an- 
eurysm of the aorta. A reasonable 
conclusion from the medical opin- 
ions would be that the aneurysm ex- 
isted prior to the insurance and that 
it was the cause of the back pains. 
The back pains cleared up after the 
insured was operated. The court 
said : 


“The aneurysm in this case may have 
been present prior to March Ist; but 
it was not manifest to anyone until 
it was discovered in July by X-ray. 
Not until then was it clearly shown 
to exist.” 76 

Most cases which have denied re- 
covery because of preexisting dis- 
ease, obviously, follow neither of the 
above variations of the general rule. 
Opinion evidence based on medical 
history and examination has been 
held to be sufficient to allow the case 
to go to the jury." In Richards v. 
American Security Life Ins. Co.,78 
one of those rare cases in which the 
jury has returned a verdict for the 
defendant insurance company, plain- 
tiff was operated for a cataract on 
his left eye. Both doctors who 
testified had examined plaintiff be- 
fore the policy was issued. One 
testified that vision in the plaintiff’s 
eye was impaired due to sclerosis of 
the lens. The other testified that 
when he had examined plaintiff his 
vision was impaired from an incipi- 
ent cataract and that a sclerosed lens 
and cataract were practically the 
same condition. The court affirmed 
stating that it was for the jury to 
determine whether the cataract had 
manifested itself by distinct symptom 
or condition from which one learned 
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in medicine could with reasonable 
accuracy diagnose the specific ail- 
ment. 

In another Oklahoma case *° there 
was no diagnosis of tuberculosis un- 
til after the insurance was applied 
for, but the court held, on the 
strength of the plaintiff’s disclosure 
to the agent that he didn’t feel well 
and was sick with a cold or flu, that 
the disease had manifested itself 
prior to the policy date. Symptoms 
which were indicative of a goiter 
have also been considered sufficient 
as a manifestation of the disease 
prior to the policy date. The doc- 
tor from the medical history and 
examination believed the goiter was 
present but nontoxic. According to 
the testimony there was no enlarge- 
ment until some time between the 
policy date and the operation about 
six months later.*® 


Evidence is Indispensable 


The foregoing examples demon- 
strate the difficulty of the task of 
establishing preexisting disease as 
a defense. Evidence of medical treat- 
ment or diagnosis coupled with 
symptoms either before or within 
reasonably close proximity after the 
effective date of the policy is almost 
indispensable. All courts have 
“stacked the deck” by adding the 
familiar rule of construction, that ex- 
ceptions from coverage are to be con- 
strued strictly in favor of the insured 
and, therefore, a disease is not a dis- 
ease within the meaning of the policy 
until manifest. Some courts not sat- 
isfied with the result added another 
by construing the manifestation rule 
strictly against the insurer. Without 
saying so, the word “manifest” be- 
came ambiguous and subject to con- 
struction in favor of the insured.*4 

“Manifest” ordinarily means ap- 
parent to the senses. The one to 
whom evidence of some physical dis- 
order first becomes apparent is the 
insured. Shouldn’t the test be that 
the disease becomes manifest when 
it became apparent to the insured 
that he had something wrong with 
him physically? This is not a sub- 
jective test but one based on what 
would have been apparent to a rea- 
sonable man under the circum- 
stances. Medical opinion evidence 
would be relevant both to the exist- 
ence of the disease and to its mani- 
festation prior to the effective date. 
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Restatement of the rule on this basis 
brings it in line with its purpose, i.e., 
to deny recovery to an insured who 
had reason to believe that he had 
some ailment before he applied for 
the policy. 

Numerically the cases on record 
divide approximately 40 per cent for 
the company and 60 per cent in fa- 
vor of the insured, In most of the 
cases decided in favor of the com- 
pany, however, the evidence was 
clear that the disease preexisted and 


the court disposed of the matter 
often without discussion of the prin- 
ciples involved.22 On the other 
hand, many of the decisions which 
affirmed judgments for the plaintiff 
would have reached the same result 
under any standard the court might 
adopt. Conflicting opinions of the 
medical experts, or of medical ex- 
perts and lay witnesses in some jur- 
isdictions, present jury questions. 
“Considering . . . all the surround- 


(Continued on page 72) 
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is another reason Chevrolet does 
better by your fleet dollars 


[ right up through trade-in time ] 


KKK KKK KKK KKKK EK 


This new Chevrolet gives you the man-sized, down-to- 
business roominess you want in a fleet car. In fact, Chevrolet 
went to the extent of using lifelike models to make certain 
all its ’62 models have space to spare, wherever it counts, 
for relaxing comfort. That goes for head room, leg room, 
foot room—the works. Those big wide-opening doors are 
another Body by Fisher advantage for busy fleet schedules. 
And what Chevrolet does for people, it does for luggage. 
Nobody else in Chevrolet’s field gives you a trunk like 


Low-sill trunk design takes lift out of loading. 
Extra-wide lid allows easy loading from the side. 


this one, with bumper-level loading plus a deep-well floor 
that lets you take aboard odd-shaped objects other cars 
just can’t accommodate. Add to this all the traditional 
Body by Fisher advantages—its rugged durability, hand- 
some hardy interiors, through and through insulation 
against road noise and weather—and you have some of 
the best reasons why Chevrolet keeps its value longer to 
bring top trade-in year after year. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


Foam-cushioned front seat, front arm rests, dual sun visors, cigarette 
lighter and glove box lock are standard on all ’62 Chevrolet models. 
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MODERN AIDS 


office efficiency 


DISPLAY RACK 


A new display rack on a roll-cround 
storage cabinet base, made by the Mim- 
E-O Stencil Files Company, provides a 
rolling display library for neat house- 
keeping in insurance offices. Thirty pockets 
hold up to a hundred magazines in less 
than half the space required for a table. 
Every title is easy to see and select. 
Spacious pockets encourage orderly re- 
placement and help keep magazines fresh 
and clean. The one door storage cabinet 
can hold extra copies of magazines, liter- 
ature, or other supplies. It also comes 
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Display Rack 
Magic Memory Machine 
Office Copier 
Flashlight Clipboard 
Portable Caiculator 
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equipped with lock and key, and ball bear- 
ing casters. The overall height of the 
combination is 60”, the overall width is 
31”, and the depth is 15”. 


MAGIC MEMORY MACHINE 


New dictating equipment by Memofax, 
Inc. contains a device for noting not only 
start and finish of each unit of dictation, 
but also a means of locating instantly any 
additions, changes, or corrections. 

Controls for this feature, along with all 
others, are located in the microphone, 
which controls the start and stop of the 
magnetic recording belt, the playback, or 
review, the location of each letter, the 
position of any changes, and the switch 
for picking up the voice when the micro- 
phone is placed on the desk instead of 
being held in the hand. Since the machines 
are fully transistorized, for dictation or 
transcribing, warm up is not required. Addi- 
tional saving of time is provided by a 
magnetic belt which slips on or off quickly 
and can be used over and over. 


OFFICE COPIER 


Photostat Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Itek Corporation, has introduced a new 
office copier named the PHOTOSTAT Copier 
"14", The new machine combines light ex- 
posure and ready-to-use developer to pro- 
vide permanent bond quality copies of any 
original regardless of color. Companion 
to the Photostat Copier “9”, the new ma- 
chine will produce copies 14” in width by 
any length. The extra width makes it 
particularly useful for accounting depart- 
ments where wider copies are necessary. 


FLASHLIGHT CLIPBOARD 


This combination flashlight and clip- 
board, the Ray-Rite, manufactured by the 
Mutual Engineering and Mfg. Co., is a 
convenient and easy to handle unit which 
permits more legible recording in areas 
of limited light. Built for hard use, the 
clip and flashlight section are made of 
durable metal and the bulb is recessed 
within the clip for protection and to 
direct a strong, clear beam over the entire 
writing surface. 

Available in a choice of writing surface 
materials with tempered masonite or alu- 
minum. 


PORTABLE CALCULATOR 


The Bohn Contex-20, said to be the first 
compact, portable, 10-key electric calculator 
has been announced by the Bohn Dupli- 
cator Company. Weighing only 7 pounds 
and smaller than a telephone, it has an 
operating speed of 360 cycles per minute, 
totals to 11 columns, multiplies from either 
left or right, holds a constant, and has 
automatic decimal indication in division. 
It is very simple to operate. 

Its small size makes it possible to carry, 
and use, the Bohn Contex-20 anywhere. 
While portable, it is electric and auto- 
matic for heavy duty applications and can 
be used full time in the accounting or 
bookkeeping departments where work 
loads are heaviest. 
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New languages, like COBOL, have been devised so that computer programmers, shown here, can communicate with their complex tools. 


PARLEZ-VOUS COBOL? 


r WHE PRECISE, high-speed language 


of today’s modern business 
world is a far cry from that used 
many centuries ago when the cave- 
men first engaged in barter. Even 
the hallowed swap that gave Peter 
Minuit Manhattan for a handful of 
guilders was a fairly sophisticated 
transaction compared to those that 
preceded it. 
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It was many thousands of years 
before man could even record his 
business dealings in writing. In ap- 
proximately 4000 B, C., the Sumer- 
ian-speaking tribes in the Mesopo- 
tamian Valley developed a written 
cipher using symbols for sounds. 

By 2800 B. C., the Egyptians had 
advanced this concept into their code 
of hieroglyphics. Picture-writing also 
was the foundation of Assyrian 
cuneiform and modern Chinese. 
Where a word couldn’t be drawn, 
someone devised a symbol to rep- 
resent it. 


Inherited From Romans 


Phoenicians, in the first true mer- 
chant civilization, used writing for 
bills of lading and similar documents 
to give businessmen permanent rec- 
ords of their transactions. The Ro- 


The IBM Teleprocessing device shown here 
is able to transmit and receive taped infor- 
mation 1,000 times faster than human speech. 


mans developed a phonetic language 
for keeping records in court, at sea- 
ports and in marketplaces. We in- 
herited this form from them. Even 
then, longhand wasn’t fast enough 
for busy executives. Historians note 
that a definite form of shorthand was 
in use as early as 200 B. C. Julius 
Caesar was an expert in his day! 


Other Tongues 


Sabir, a union of Romance and 
Arab tongues, served merchants in 
medieval trading centers on the 
Mediterranean. British traders in 
China spoke Pidgin English, made 
up of English words with Chinese 
pronunciation and grammar. Chi- 
nook was the business language of 
fur traders and Indians in our Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

No one is sure exactly how lan- 
guages came into being, but at the 
latest count business is being done 
in 2,796 distinct tongues, exclusive 
of dialects! To this total now have 
been added “languages” that cannot 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Cobol—Continued 


be spoken—the languages of the 
electronic computer. 

These incredibly fast data proc- 
essing machines operate in their own 
codes. They have engendered re- 
markable new languages with names 
like Autocoder, Cobol, Fortran, 
Fargo and Commercial Translator, 
written by men and women in the 
new profession of computer pro- 
gramming. These highly sophisti- 
cated languages enable man to com- 
municate with the computer in terms 
familiar to him. In turn, they enable 
the computer to help unravel the 
complexities of today’s business 
world. 


New Found Speed 


Computers, with their ability to 
store thousands of bits of informa- 
tion and provide this information in 
fractions of a second, can in hours 
perform business calculations that 
would take months or even years 
with conventional meihods. Using a 
specialized business language such 
as Sure, for example, a large IBM 
data processing system can compute 
and prepare the monthly bills for a 
huge gas or electric utility company 
in a matter of hours. 

Other languages are available that 
enable businessmen to use the elec- 
tronic computer as a laboratory— 
testing management practices before 
they are put into effect to determine 
their usefulness. In this manner 
companies can test such things as 
inventory control policies, and even 
evaluate in advance the profitability 
of proposed capital investment ex- 
penditures. 

The immense capabilities of the 
electronic computer do not end with 
these business languages. The de- 
velopment of the numerically-con- 
trolled machine tool in 1952 opened 
new vistas for computer technology. 


Preparing Instructions 


These tools, guided by instruc- 
tions contained in perforated tape, 
can turn out complex shapes without 
manual intervention. The problem, 
though, has been to prepare the in- 
structions required to guide the con- 
touring of irregular three-dimen- 
sional parts. 
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At first an engineer, using a desk 
calculator, had to laboriously com- 
pute the dimensions of each cut the 
tool made. By 1954, rudimentary 
languages were developed that en- 
abled computers to calculate such 
basic cuts as lines, circles and el- 
lipses. Now, however, a new lan- 
guage has been developed that en- 
ables a computer to calculate the 
tool path required to mill an entire 
complex, three-dimensional shape. 


Called Autopromt (for Automatic 
Programming of Machine Tools), 
the versatile language recently was 
demonstrated on the solid-state IBM 
7090 data processing system. The 
more than 8,000 instructions required 
to guide milling of a complex heli- 
copter gearbox cover were produced 
automatically by the computer on 
the basis of only 180 one-line, Eng- 
lish-like statements written in Auto- 
promt language. 


Once fed to the computer, these 
statements generated the thousands 
of calculations necessary to produce 
instructions for cutting the part. 
Thus a computer language has 
moved past the stage of communi- 
cation and into the area of operation 
and control of manufacturing proc- 
esses. 


"Hello Central" 


Another type of communication 
has sprung up in the world of com- 
puters. Data processing systems— 
instructed by the new programming 
languages—now can “talk” to each 
other over communications lines, 
whether they are a corridor or a 
continent apart. IBM Tele-process- 
ing devices and systems permit the 
transmission of information between 
data processing installations. 


This ability to transmit data from 
a central computer facility to loca- 
tions throughout the country has 
found wide application in the busi- 
ness world. In the field of airline 
reservations handling, for example, 
an IBM _ Tele-processing system 
called Sabre will soon be making 
up-to-the-second flight information 
available instantly to ticket agents 
in every city served by an airline. 
The flick of a button will enable an 
agent to determine in seconds the 
availability of space on every flight 
the airline makes. And it will pro- 


vide immediate access to all pertinent 
information about the passenger. 

As today’s business transactions 
become more complex, new computer 
languages and systems such as these 
continually are being developed. Old- 
fashioned bartering is still heard in 
the marketplace. But another sound 
also is audible among business lan- 
guages of the day—the steady hum 
of the electronic computer as it helps 
speed today’s commerce and indus- 
try. 


WIRELESS INTERCOM 


PRODUCTION OF A completely port- 
able intercom called “The Bennett” 
has been announced by Precision 
Equipment Co. This intercom sys- 
tem provides instant simple two-way 
communication without wiring. You 
just plug them in and talk. 

With the new units it is possible 
to talk back and forth for dictation, 
for conferences, between offices, of- 
fice to plant, stockroom to selling 
floor, etc. Up to eight additional 
units may be used and all stations 
will be heard with the same clarity at 
the same volume. The stations can 
be moved from place to place in the 
plant or office as the needs arise. 
For extended talking, such as dictat- 
ing, the units have a special lever to 
lock it in position, 


Highly Sensitive 


This system features a_ highly 
sensitive Alnico V Speaker-micro- 
phone which picks up normal con- 


versation within a conservative 
range of twenty feet. Automatic 
squelch control is another important 
feature. 
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Budgeting—A Management Tool 


R. I. VAN SCHAICK 
Price Waterhouse & Company 


AM A FIRM advocate of cost con- 
| oo through the use of budgets 
and other management aids. I have 
been exposed to all theories on cost 
control as a certified public account- 
ant. One of the best summaries that 
I have seen of the advantages of 
budgetary controls and functional 
cost accounting appeared in the No- 
vember, 1953 National Association 
of Accountants booklet. The advan- 
tages were outlined in an article 
“Budgeting Is the Road to Cost Re- 
duction” by Frank Z. Oles. I have 
taken the liberty of consolidating 
his list of advantages as follows: 


Budget Advantages 


1. It is the most potent force for 
the conservation of the resources of 
business, since it regulates the spend- 
ing of money for a definite purpose, 
as appropriated and within the con- 
fines of income. 

2. It acts as a safety signal for 
management, since it establishes a 
target and indicates the variance be- 
tween estimates and the actual re- 
sults obtained. 

3. It is invaluable to management in 
determining the effect of sales, pro- 
duction and financial policies and to 
plan for the most economical use of 
labor, material and expense. 

4. It compels management to study 
ways and means for strengthening 
and enlarging the business. 

5. It presents in cold figures the 
best judgment of executives com- 
mitted to a definite business objec- 
tive, thus guarding against undue 
optimism which often leads to over- 
expansion. 

6. It places the responsibility for 
each function of the business and 
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compels all departments to cooper- 
ate in attaining the results fixed by 
the budget. 

While Mr. Oles was undoubtedly 
referring to a manufacturing or mer- 
cantile business I believe you will 
see that the same advantages are 
applicable to a large or small insur- 
ance company specializing in life or 
fire and casualty insurance. 

It is my belief that insurance com- 
panies are taking an increasingly ac- 
tive interest in cost control through 
the use of budgets, functional cost 
studies, work measurement, etc. Ap- 
parently this was not always the case 
as in doing research for this paper it 
came to my attention that a survey 
made in the summer of 1959 by the 
Life Office Management Association 
elicited 185 responses to the ques- 
tionnaire distributed by the cost 
committee. Of those who responded, 
31 per cent indicated that they were 
doing functicnal cost analysis work 
and 35 per cent reported that they 
intended to develop a functional cost 
program. These statistics were pref- 
aced by the remark that functional 
costs are a matter of growing im- 
portance. 


Industry Lag 


Speaking as an independent certi- 
fied public accountant, the insurance 
industry has lagged behind other in- 
dustries in recognizing the value and 
importance of functional costs, if 
only 31 per cent of a group of com- 
panies have them and 35 per cent 
plan to develop them. Certainly, un- 
der the competitive conditions which 
exist in the insurance industry today, 
functional costs can play an impor- 
tant role in forecasting operating re- 
sults. 

Why should the group department 
of an insurance company be inter- 


ested in cost control? I believe that 
those responsible for the perform- 
ance of a group department are en- 
titled to an effective tool with which 
to evaluate that performance and 
that they should be interested in 
comparing the results of operations 
in the past with the projected results 
in the current year. 


Budget Responsibilities 


The preparation of a budget, if 
properly carried out, involves many 
company employees from the top 
management on down to employees 
at various levels in the company. 
Each level of management has a defi- 
nite responsibility for budget prep- 
aration which should be clearly un- 
derstood before the budget is started. 
I would like to give you my idea of 
this responsibility (of management) 
at various levels. 

1. At the department level the 
budget is the responsibility of the de- 
partmental supervisor. 

2. The divisional head, say a vice- 
president, is responsible for the of- 
ficial consolidation of the individual 
departments into divisional operating 
budgets. 

3. Top management in the company 
is responsible for the consolidation of 
the various divisional budgets into 
the over-all company-wide budget. 

It is extremely important to estab- 
lish strict accountability for cost con- 
trol through every level of the or- 
ganization’s management. The 
measurement of the results and their 
interpretation, is important in order 
to obtain maximum use of a budget 
system. The employee best suited 
to correct any inefficiencies which are 
highlighted when comparing actual 
performance to budgeted is the man 
closest to the inefficiency in opera- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Budgeting—Continued 


tions. Now, it is true that no one 
likes to have his performance contin- 
ually measured. Nevertheless, it is 
far better to give an employee the 
first opportunity to correct ineffi- 
ciencies, thus gaining his cooperation, 
than it is to criticize him for a poor 
performance when he did not partici- 
pate in setting the standards. 


Let’s assume that the group de- 
partment is faced with the prepara- 
tion of a budget. The first and most 
important step to establish at the 
lower levels of management is the 
need for a budget. In other words, 
you must secure real participation 
on the part of operating personnel 
in budget preparation and _ not 
“pseudo participation,” which is a 
physcial acceptance of a fact with 
mental reservations. Some of the 
opinions you obtain from your as- 
sistants may not be what you would 
like to hear, but you can generate 
a great deal of interest and coopera- 
tion if you take into consideration 
their suggestions. 


Budget Manual 


The preparation of a budget man- 
ual is another way to facilitate the 
installation of a cost system. The 
manual should provide complete in- 
structions for preparing the budget 
and samples of completed budgets 
for each department and explana- 
tions where necessary of the treat- 
ment of unusual items. I am sure 
that those of you who had the fore- 
sight to prepare such manuals were 
well satisfied with the results. 


Of course, the ultimate in budget- 
ing would be to budget all expenses 
shown on Exhibit 5, taxes on Ex- 
hibit 6 and commissions shown on 
the Summary of Operations of the 
annual statement. However, many 
insurance company representatives 
argue that certain of these expenses, 
e.g., commissions, inspection fees, 
real estate and income taxes, are 
either expenses which fluctuate di- 
rectly with activity or are subject 
to outside influence. Therefore, the 
key factor to consider in budgeting 
is the complexity of the system the 
company is willing to support. The 
more items under budgetary con- 
trol, the better the cost system. 
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[In my opinion, certain types of 
expenses should be budgeted on a 
company-wide basis rather than by 
individual departments. In general, 
they can be considered similar to 
expenses of service departments. For 
instance, in some companies space 
charges in home office buildings are 
allocated on the basis of square feet 
occupied or on some other equitable 
basis. Also salaries, and their ranges, 
are frequently established by over- 
all company policy. Department 
heads should not be held responsible 
for expenses over which they have 
no direct control. 


Most Beneficial Results 


While the budget has been re- 
ferred to by me and others in sim- 
ilar papers as a vital tool for meas- 
uring control, the essential question 
to decide is not whether you want 
the tool but how the tool can pro- 
vide the most beneficial results for 
management. The establishment of 


a budget in itself will not reduce 
costs, but it will provide management 
with the data to take necessary ac- 
tion to reduce and control costs. 
Budgeting is the first essential for 
cost control. Once adopted and con- 
scientiously applied to all phases of 


the company’s operations, a budget 
leads to cost reduction and the elimi- 
nation of inefficiencies. To me, a 
smoothly operating cost system in- 
dicates that management has a plan 
for the future and knows where it is 
headed. 


Reprinted from The Interpreter, published by 


The Insurance Accounting and Statistical Asso- 
ciation, 


SOURCE SYSTEM 


A, SYSTEM OF creating machine lan- 
guage source data at point of use has 
been embodied in a newly-intro- 
duced, low cost business machine. 
Using embossed plastic or metal 
plates to punch pre-scored IBM 
cards, the new Dashew Printapunch 
provides for the fastest source docu- 
ment system ever developed. The 
machine, perfected by Dashew Busi- 
ness Machines, Inc., under license 
from IBM incorporates the IBM 
Portapunch for the direct card 
punching. Clearly legible, imprinted 
data is created simultaneously 
through the use of embossed plates. 


The Printapunch is being pro- 
duced specifically to meet the needs 
of business management for captur- 
ing source data at the point of origin. 
This eliminates the writing and sep- 
arate punching of source documents 
—duplicate steps which are now 
needed for integrated data process- 
ing systems. The machine not only 
reduces data processing costs by 
eliminating key punching of source 
data, but, equally as important, it 
eliminates many errors now intro- 
duced into data processing systems. 

This is believed to be the first 
perfected application of IBM card 
punching directly from embossed 
cards. The new machine operates 
at a speed approximately the same 

; 


as credit card imprinters currently 
in use. Plastic or metal plates con- 
taining embossed data in one field 
and punched data in another, are di- 
rectly responsible for the high speed 
operation of the Printapunch. The 
embossed cards are identical in size 
and weight with current plastic credit 
cards. The only difference lies in 
a series of round holes punched in 
an otherwise unused area. In the 
machine, these holes act as punching 
templates, 

Code holes in the plastic cards are 
created automatically as part of a 
standard embossing operation of 
Dashew embossing machines. Infor- 
mation incorporated in the embossed 
plates can vary widely according to 
individual application. However, in 
every case the system requires the 
use of IBM Portapunch cards. Us- 
ing these two components, plus an 
optional fixed plate for repetitive 
data which can be locked into the 
unit, many important and time-sav- 
ing operations can be performed on 
a form set incorporating an IBM 
card. 
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' “Office designed with EFFICIENCY in mind... 





the furniture, of course, >Y All-Steel 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


ASE 4000 Line, the furniture as flexible as your 
imagination... to create distinguished offices for 
every type of business and to meet all needs in office 
furniture. See your ASE dealer or write for brochure. 





FILING PERFECTED 


W orRIED AND DISTURBED executives, 
embarrassed and frus- 
trated filing clerks will be helped 
to find peace of mind through a rev- 
olutionary color-control tab filing 
system which is said to eliminate the 
possibility of mis-filing. The system, 


secretaries, 


using single tabs of varying brilliant 
hues, will permit 1000 different ar- 
rangements, It is the 
theory of broken or hyphenated num- 


based on 


bers of three digits, a recognized ad- 
vantage in number perception. The 
system itself eliminates all common 
The tabs assure 
against all other errors. The whole 
plan is adaptable to alphabetical fil- 


ing. 


transpositions. 


The tabs, of highest quality vinyl, 
while of nominal cost, are removable 
and re-applicable over fifty times. 
Thus an initial installation, through 
re-use good for ten to twenty years’ 
operation, may well be bought for 
less than present one year excess 
clerical costs in many offices. 


JOINT EFFORT 


AUERBACH CorporRATION and The 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
have announced the formation of a 
joint venture to produce a compre- 
hensive information technology serv- 
ice for users of electronic data proc- 
essing Auerbach — will 
provide the technical analysis for the 
service; BNA _ will publish and 
market it in the United States and 
abroad. 


systems. 


The service is designed to provide 
timely and rigidly standardized in- 
formation on all of the commercially 
available computers and program- 
ming systems. This information, pre- 
sented in the form of Technical Re- 
ports, will be derived by technical 
teams with extensive working ex- 
perience in computer design, selec- 
tion, and application. The 
will include detailed comparison 
charts which utilize 


service 


standardized 
measurements of characteristic and 
performance, analyses of peripheral 
equipment and software related to 
each computer, and a variety of other 
factual data to assist the computer 
user to determine his needs and stay 
abreast of 


technological develop- 


ments in this fast-moving field. 
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PLATE DUPLICATING 


\ Low cost, seconds-fast method of 
making paper plates for offset dupli- 
cating by using a “Thermo-Fax” 
Copying Machine has been an- 
nounced by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. The proc- 
ess adds another dimension to the 
machine’s versatility, the company 
said, by giving it the means to 
economically fill duplicating needs 
from one to hundreds of copies. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the plates are made by a completely 
dry process, using the same simple 
techniques as in copying any docu- 
ment. Total time involved is not 
over 30 seconds, the cost per press 
ready plate is as little as 12 cents. 
The plate is ready for the press in 
two quick four-second steps in which 
the image is copied from the original 
document to an intermediate sheet 
and then to the paper plate. 

The speed and economy of the 
new process eliminates the need for 
preserving and storing plates for 
future use, because in most cases it 
would be more economical to make 
a new plate than spend time pre- 
serving and filing used ones. 

The new process can be integrated 
into a company’s communications 
system in a variety of ways. First, 
the entire plate-making process can 
be handled anywhere there is a 
“Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 
and the finished plate sent to the 
reproduction area. This would elim- 
inate the need for taking original 
documents from the office area, 


"HANDSFREE" TELEPHONE 


A NEW INTERCOM telephone de- 
signed to enable busy executives to 
make and receive calls without lift- 
ing the receiver has been introduced 
by Tele-Norm Corporation, Called 
the “HandsFree” phone, it features 
a minature, fully-transistorized am- 
plification system with volume con- 
trol which permits conversations to 
be clearly transmitted and received 
from anywhere in an office while 
leaving the executive’s hands unen- 
cumbered. Operating principle be- 
hind this new phone is that press- 
ing a button actuates its amplifica- 
tion mechanism and the telephone 
receiver then performs as a micro- 
phone. An adjacent loudspeaker 
unit, connected to the telephone, re- 
ceives incoming conversation. 


If privacy is desired, lifting the 
handset cuts out the loudspeaker 
system and the “HandsFree” phone 
is then used as a conventional in- 
strument. The new phone also 
permits switching from private to 
amplified conversation on the same 
connection without the necessity of 
hanging up and re-dialing. When 
conversation on the phone has been 
completed, hanging up the other in- 
strument will actuate a busy signal 
on the loudspeaker to remind the 
executive to press the amplifier but- 
ton again to sever the connection. 


Other features include a priority 
button for cut-in privilege on a busy 
phone. Pressing this button accom- 
plishes an automatic break-in on the 
conversation in progress and both 
other parties may be addressed. A 


plug-in connection permits inter- 
change with other instruments if, 
for example, the “HandsFree’’ is 
loaned to another executive for 
either conference calls or ordinary 
use. 
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,GUY FERGASON 


We Have Done That Before! 


NE OF THE SADDEST and most 
B sehectien: disposals of new 
ideas and suggestions is the state- 
ment, “We have done that before.” 
In some instances a company may 
have had experience with the prac- 
ticality of a suggestion and by ex- 
perience it has been proved to be of 
no effective use. When one general- 
izes as we must do here, it is ob- 
_vious that exceptions to the general- 
ity will take place. New ideas (i.e., 
new to the person being exposed to 
them) are either (1) exciting, (2) 
challenging, (3) annoying, (4) 
frightening, or (5) not understand- 
able. The mind, like the body, often 
rejects “foreign” elements—ideas 
may be foreign in the sense that 
they are not compatible with the neat 
daily pattern of operations. 


The Negative Mind 


Probably there is no such thing as 
a negative mind in the true sense. 
What is referred to is the attitude 
which develops a protective block by 
rejecting unusual ideas even before 
they are analyzed. One example is 
the office where management insists 
on absolute perfection in perform- 
ance. Errors are intolerable to the 
point that every letter, premium no- 
tice, and other paper work is checked 
and rechecked in detail. This care- 
ful scrutiny is costly in clerical man- 
hours. Management is caught be- 
tween two conflicting desires—one, 
to run an office in which no errors 
are left uncorrected; and two, to 
reduce the cost of paper work. 

Management, in this case, was pre- 
sented with a modern concept toward 
efficiency and a practical program of 
control. First, it was suggested that 
a record of errors be tabulated in 
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order to classify the type of error. 
Second, it was suggested that a 
training program be established in 
order to teach better work habits. 
Third, the paper work procedures 
were to be scrutinized so that if in- 
adequate information caused the er- 
rors this could be corrected; or if 
the employees were subjected to too 
many interruptions, carried too great 
a work load, or if antiquated methods 
were used, corrective action could 
improve the work flow. Fourth, pol- 
icies concerning office hours and cof- 
fee breaks were to be established, 
explained and enforced. 

Lastly, it was suggested to man- 
agement that a practice widely fol- 
lowed in factory management be ap- 
plied to office management. This 
practice is known as quality control 
by sampling. Instead of checking 
every form, voucher, et cetera, that 
only 5% to 10% of the forms be 
checked on a random basis—the er- 
rors uncovered in the random sam- 
pling can be projected to the total 
paper work load with management 
determining the critical level of tol- 
erance of errors. 


New Concept 


As far as the office is concerned 
this is a new concept toward effi- 
ciency. It recognizes the (1) impos- 
sibility and costliness of perfection, 
(2) it recognizes that errors are 
either human errors or mechanical 
errors, it establishes the premise (3) 
that if errors are inevitable, the 
problem is to correct for mechanical 
errors, train against human errors, 
and control the extent of error. 

The negative mind that regurgi- 
tates all new ideas says, “No, it will 
not work,” and then gradually backs 


into an acceptance of the idea by 
necessity. 

The negative mind refuses to ac- 
cept modern concepts of management 
under a false rationalization of indi- 
viduality. The manager who, for ex- 
ample, resists the use of mechanical 
aids finds his competition better 
equipped to serve the trade. The 
negative mind is a complaining mind 
and not a creative one. Progress is 
measured not in the advancement of 
a trade or profession but in holding 
back as long as possible by restric- 
tive legislation those who pose a 
threat by new ideas. Our readers 
will have no difficulty in bringing to 
mind many examples of this back- 
ward approach. 


The Positive Mind 


Every coin has two sides and each 
group has its counterpart and its 
nemesis. There are some who are 
alert to new ideas—the bold who 
are the first to try a new product, 
a different approach, and who dare 
to be different. Their battle is to 
throttle their progressive attitude 
and become discriminating in their 
search for advancement. The pro- 
gressives are also optimists, as a gen- 
eral rule, whereas the pessimists are 
usually the negative type. The old 
wheeze of the story of the two riders 
and the almost empty gasoline tank: 
One said, “The tank is three-fourths 
empty,” whereas the other said, 
“The tank is one-fourth full,” illus- 
trates these two types of people. 

There is one lesson to learn—if 
management is progressive and posi- 
tive-minded, it should be generally 
associated with like types. Again, 
we are not referring to the immature 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P-43|—Helpful Aids 


New equipment manuals are being pre- 
pared as an aid to executive planning. The 
pocket-sized books are illustrated and in 
them are described the newest products and 
inventions for use in the factory and office. 
Equipment for increasing plant efficiency 
as well as new office aids, safety equipment 
and unique materials-handling devices are 
included. For each item prices are men- 
tioned and in the back of the booklets are 
order blanks. A free full year's subscrip- 
tion will be given to anyone who asks for 
it as an introductory offer in which to judge 
the continuing value and interest of the 
manuals. 


P-432—Dictation Equipment 


A new booklet, entitled “What You Should 
Know About Dictating Machines," is now 
available to be a helpful reference for in- 
dividuals or companies contemplating the 
installation of dictation equipment. The 
pamphlet reviews briefly the background of 
dictating machines and traces the develop- 
ment of them from 1877 when Thomas 
Edison first created machines for recording 
sound. Emphasized is the use of the one 
button control of one particular dictating 
machine that helps dictate a perfect letter 
easily even if the operator has never used 
a dictating machine before. In addition, it 
is designed to help the secretary save con- 
siderable valuable time. Illustrations help to 
make the presentation more vivid. 


P-433—Quality Paper 


If you want to know about fine quality 
paper which will meet the requirements of 
a specific job, "Text Papers, A Guide to 
their Ordering, Handling and Use" should 
be of interest. Standard sizes and weights 
are mentioned to give an idea of how to 
order paper accurately and efficiently. 
Among other features are a description of 
the manufacture of text papers from pulp 
to the finished product and a historical 
sketch of papermaking from the days of 
the Chinese. Also included are colorful 
drawings and an informative glossary of 
terms. 
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Done Before—Continued 


manager who buys every crackpot 
idea that comes his way. We are 
referring to the manager who be- 
lieves that better methods are possi- 
ble and who is not content to perpet- 
uate mediocrity. 


Life in the office of the progressive 
management is fast-moving, exciting, 
and is always in the process of 
change. The slow, the dull and the 
doodler will have a hard time adjust- 
ing to the pace and the enthusiasm. 
The lesson to be learned is to sur- 
round oneself with people capable 
of keeping pace. Some say the con- 
trary is true—that progressive think- 
ing should be slowed down by the 
“governor” (regulator) of the con- 
servative, patient thinker so that the 
end result is a compromise between 
the two. We do not subscribe to this 
theory—an organization is either 
progressive or it’s retrogressive. 
Management establishes the pace. It 
is industrial suicide to have the lode- 
stone of reluctant and unsympathetic 
action around the neck of manage- 
ment. Here again we differentiate 
between the “yes men” subordinates 
who jump at management’s will as 
against the forthright associates 
“who speak their piece” and then 
enthusiastically make the thing work 
in full support of management. 


Management Check List 


So we bring the 1961 series to a 
conclusion, hoping that through 
much verbiage we have directed the 
attention to decision-making, its 
complications and its implications. 
In a positive sense we redirect at- 
tention to a check list of ideas which 
in various ways are applicable to 
the problems of decision-making— 
here are our check points: 


About Fact-Finding 


1. Get as many facts as possible. 


2. Ask questions concerning the 
facts. 


3. Test them out for correctness and 
completeness. 


4. Look for slanting by an over- 
zealous associate. 


5. Look for hidden facts not appar- 
ent on the surface. 


6. Appraise the competence of the 
person presenting the facts. 


7. Get the opinions of others who 
may have knowledge and experi- 
ence in the area of the decision. 


8. Check the facts against your own 
experience. 


9. List the “pros and cons” affecting 
a decision (i.e., the classification of 
facts for and against). 


10. Appraise the importance of a de- 
cision, 


About Authority to Decide 


11. Check the authority to make the 
decision. 


12. Should the decision be delegated 
to others? 


13. Check the competence of others 
who should be making the decision. 


14. Determine if others are “passing 
the buck” in decision-making. 


15. Are organization lines being fol- 
lowed in the decision-making proc- 
ess? 


About the Time Element 


16. Relate the importance of the de- 
cision to the time element of the de- 
cision, 


17. Check to determine if one is be- 
ing rushed into a decision. 


18. Do not procrastinate until the 
last minute, but get the facts as 
soon as practical. 


19. Do not make decisions of impor- 
tance until the need has arisen. 


20. Avoid impulse decisions. 


21. Do not make decisions when un- 
der emotional stress—postpone until 
a later time. 


About the Effects of Decisions 


22. Explain your decision to all who 
will be affected by it. 


23. Do not try to please everyone 
by straddling an issue but face up to 
the main problem. 


24. Do not avoid unpopular but nec- 
essary decisions—however, review 
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your decision to determine if it meets 
the issue. 


25. Do not delegate “nasty tasks” to 
subordinates so as to avoid unpleas- 
ant situations. 


26. Follow up on all decisions to ap- 
praise their effectiveness. 


27. Do not hesitate to reverse a bad 
decision or change a decision if new 
facts come to light. 


28. Be prepared to defend your de- 
cision if the decision is a right one. 


29. Will the decision require some 
“head-knocking” to make it work or 
can you trust your associates for full 
cooperation ? 


30. Is there a precedent or previous 
situation on which you can draw for 
guidance ? 


31. Measure both short- and long- 
range effects of any decision before 
putting it into force. 


32. Is there a willingness to make 
decisions for the good of the organi- 
zation but against management’s im- 
mediate benefits ? 


33. Are decisions being avoided be- 
cause management lacks the stamina 
and fortitude to back up the decision 
with action? ° 


34. Should important decisions be 
made by persons who are about to 
retire (i.e., within a few months to 
a year of retirement), fearful that a 
decision may impair their reputa- 
tion? 


[Author’s note: This is a ques- 
tion that management should pon- 
der. We offer no solution but do 
refer to many companies that gradu- 
ally transfer authority from man- 
agers prior to their retirement. The 
basis of this transfer is stated as be- 
ing a training device for associates 
—could it be that the concern for the 
future diminishes somewhat when 
the one making the decision will 
not be there in that future which 
may be affected by the decision ?] 


35. Are we capable of getting off 
dead center when there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among associates 
pertaining to the decision ? 


And there is the anatomy of a de- 
cision—facts, authority, action and 
follow-up. 
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Automation Cornerstone 


The Friden Flexowriter® has three basic capabilities: 1) It can type, 
2) it can record what is typed on punched paper tape, 3) it can read 
tape back to itself, retyping automatically at 100 words per minute. 


These things are remarkable enough, but the important point is this: 
Tapes produced on the Flexowriter can automatically control a great 
variety of other machines—those made by other manufacturers as well 
as by Friden. Thus the Flexowriter performs the key task in automation, 
translating human language into a language that machines understand. 


Applications for the Flexowriter are immensely varied. It allows man 
to converse with computers. It prepares tapes that control automated 
machine tools. It’s also bringing about a major revolution in the han- 
dling of basic business paperwork. And the surface is only scratched. 


It will pay you to learn more about this machine and the jobs it could 
be doing for you. Your local Friden Systems Representative is the man 
to see. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other word for it. © 1961 rmiven, inc 
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FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
Micro 
Mobile Storage Systems 
Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Wotchman's Clocks 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
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EQUIPMENT 


145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
2). Envelope Sealers 
22: Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
152. Photo-offset Presses 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
153. EDP Accessory Equipment 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 

SALES 
132. 
116. 
149. 
103. 
117. 
104, 
100. 
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SERVICES 


62. 
51. 
127. 

64. 
115. 

65. 
146 


SUPPLI 


68. 
69. 
a 
72. 
73. 
7. 
76. 
77. 
8| 


SUPPLI 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 

Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 

Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 
AIDS 

Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 


Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Promotional Gifts 


Sales Incentives 


Accounting System 
Computer Centers 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sound Reproduction 
ES, GENERAL 
Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 
ES, TYPEWRITER 
Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 

Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 

Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
130. 
147. 
126. 

99. 
114. 
148. 


Accident Diagramming 
Building Evaluation 

Emblems and Awards 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 

Signs 
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FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
The NEW ...1961 edition of 


BEST'S DIGEST of 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous 
investment analysis and research on fire, casualty and 
life insurance stocks. Recognized as the most com- 


plete digest of its kind in existence. 


Whether you’re interested in adding insurance stocks to your 
personal portfolio, keeping tabs on securities you 
already own, rounding out your background knowl- 
edge on insurance stocks or comparing your own 
company’s progress, performance, and practices with 


those of other carriers .. . 


The 1961 BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS offers a 
wealth of detailed information for over 100 stock 
insurance companies—fire, casualty, and life .. . 
virtually the entire actively traded market! 


Resources — Ten-Year Trend: 
assets, capital, surplus-voluntary 
reserves, conditional reserves, 
book value. 


Liabilities — Ten-Year Trend: 
loss reserves, co wang = 
a 


miums, total liabilities, ili- 


ties % of book value. 


Five-Year Net Premiums Earned 
and Written: in dollars and in 
% of book value. 


Ten-Year Per Share Figures: par 
value, book value, invested 
assets, net premium writings, 
yearly market range. 


Ten-Year Earnings Breakdowns— 
Amount and Per Share: net in- 
vestment income, statutory un- 
derwriting, changed unearned 
premium equity. 


In this ONE book 
you'll find such 


data as... 





Distribution and Five-Year Growth 
of Premium Writings: total and 
by classes of business. 


Five-Year Operating Ratios: loss, 
expense, and combined. 


Cash Dividends Declared—Ten 
Years: amounts. 


Capital Gains or Losses: ten-year 
histories (amount and per share) 
of profit or loss security sales, 
appreciated or depreciated asset 
values, miscellaneous. 

Consolidated Earnings 

Consolidated Financial Statements 

Historical Summary 

Scope and Type of Operation 

Management 

Current Dividend Rate 


Test this outstanding reference work now, while you can. Dis- 
cover for yourself why so many individual investors, 
investment analysts and professional fund managers 


are so successful with it. 


Onder Today! Twenty Dollars per Copy 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Incorporated 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
at $20.00 per copy. 





NAME TITLE 


copies of the 1961! edition of BEST'S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 





ADDRESS 





CITY 








ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


ATLANTA 


BOSTON CHATTANOOGA CHICAGO DALLAS’ KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK RICHMOND 
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The First Christmas—from page |8 


the Magi, Gaspar, Melchior, and Bal- 
thasar. They were rich Persian phi- 
losophers and astrologers, the wise 
men of their country. They con- 
sulted ancient Greek, Persian, and 
Hebrew tracts to try and interpret 
the star’s message. When they 
agreed it heralded the coming of a 
Savior in Israel, they left their tents 
to follow it before the star disap- 
peared. 
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Are your clients 
hearing about the 


MULTI-PERIL 
POLICIES 


from YOU? 


/ You can be sure that the own- 
ers of apartment houses, motels, 
office buildings and any risk that 
can be covered under a multi- 
peril “package” will be interested 
in hearing the details. Some in- 
surance salesman—and it may as 
well be you—will benefit by be- 
ing the first to tell them. 


/ “Shelby” agents make sure 
that their clients first hear from 
them about the advantages of 
combining Fire and Extended 
Coverage with Liability in a 
multi-peril package. Clients ap- 
preciate, and “Shelby” agents 
want their clients to enjoy, the 
price and protection benefits 
which the packaging approach 
has made possible. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
o¢ SHELBY, OHIO 
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Later in Jerusalem, standing in 
Solomon's temple, they asked, 
“Where is the newborn King of the 
Jews whose star we saw in the East ? 
We have come to offer homage to 
Him.” The high priest detailed the 
Jewish beliefs about the coming of 
the Messiah, and the wise men de- 
cided to head to Bethlehem. 


Herod Hears the News 


But the priest was vexed and 
reported the news to the insane King 
Herod, who had been dying of a 
wasting disease for a year. The king 
questioned the Magi closely, asking 
them to tell him if they found the 
Baby. The mad king feared that, if 
the news were spread all over Judea, 
the people would desert the temple 
and the king to worship the Infant. 

The Magi continued on their 
camels to Bethlehem, questioning the 
few remaining pilgrims about the 
birth of a king in the area. Getting 
vague and guarded replies, they went 
on. Finally they stopped at the inn, 
this time asking if a baby had been 
born. Yes, was the answer in the 
stable below. 

Drawing their gifts from their sad- 
dle pouches, adorning themselves 
with jewelry befitting their rank and 
the solemn occasion, they proceeded 
to the place where the Christ-child 
lay. They introduced themselves to 
Joseph, who led them inside. Touch- 
ing their foreheads to the floor, they 
paid homage to the Child wrapped in 
cotton cloths. 


An Angel's Warning 


They offered up their gifts: a 
packet of gold dust, a jar of frank- 
incense and one of myrrh, which 
filled the manger with wonderful 
spice smells. With Mary’s wishes 
that God guide them safely home, the 
Magi departed. That night an angel 
came to them, warning them not to 
report their finding the Messiah to 
the king. Heeding this warning, the 
three men turned their camels east 
to Persia, recounting their impres- 
sions of the Infant King in the 
manger until they reached home. 

Do we celebrate the exact date of 
Christ’s birth? November 17, March 
28, May 20, and April 19 were some 
other days believed to be correct. 
Since 354 A.D., when Pope Liberius 


fixed the date, Christmas Day has 
become accepted as December 25th. 

“It doesn’t matter if Christ was 
born on December 25th,” says Dr. 
Oswald Hoffmann, speaker on the 
weekly Lutheran Hour radio pro- 
gram, “or on some other date. The 
important fact is that He was born. 
God sent His only Son into the 
world that by faith in Him we might 
have eternal life.” 


This year The Lutheran Hour will 
tell millions throughout the world 
the real, Christian meaning and sig- 
nificance of the Christmas story in 
two ways. As they do every week, 
more than a thousand radio stations 
will carry The Lutheran Hour’s reg- 
ular Christmas broadcast in forty 
languages to an estimated 30 million 
persons in 115 countries. In addi- 
tion, a special Christmas program 
produced by The Lutheran Hour 
will be carried on many stations and 
networks that are normally closed to 
Gospel broadcasting. 


Tremendous Audience 


In past years these Christmas 
“specials” have even been carried on 
government networks in six Soviet 
satellite lands. These specials have 
a tremendous potential audience, in- 
cluding oppressed Christians behind 
the Iron Curtain and people who 
might never hear of the Christ-child 
in any other way. Last year’s special 
program, “Christmas with Marian 
Anderson,” was considered the most 
extensive single broadcast ever made. 

Herbert Hoover joins Marian An- 
derson as Dr. Hoffmann’s guests on 
this year’s special. Miss Anderson, 
world renowned contralto, returns to 
sing more of her favorite Christmas 
songs. Ex-president Hoover, inter- 
nationally known humanitarian, will 
be interviewed by The Lutheran 
Hour speaker. 


Pagan Rites 


Many of the customs we observe 
at Christmas time today come from 
pagan rites to the sun. Ancient peo- 
ples in Egypt, Persia and southern 
Europe all worshipped the sun. 
Since their lives and_ livelihood 
depended on its course, they held 
elaborate ceremonies to 
gods at the winter solstice. 


their sun 
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In the north the sun grew weaker peers 
and further away in mid-December. 
The people held feasts and built great 


bonfires to bring the sun back to life. D 

The idea of the sun’s return in early 

winter was fused with Christ’s Com- gy mn ue 

ing as the Light of the world. cc wi 
The Druids worshipped the mistle- 


toe, gathered it in special ceremonies, 
and hung it in their homes. The 
Saxons used holly, ivy, and bay. 
These customs later clustered around 
the celebration of Christ’s birthday. 
Burning the yule log in England and 
lighting candles became part of the 
Christmas celebration. 
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The First Tree 


Who lit the first Christmas tree? NEw ENGLAND 


The Romans may have started the 


idea when they hung a fir tree with REINSURANCE CORPORATION 
lit 


candles at their annual Satur- 2 
nalia—week-long winter festival 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 
dedicated to the sun god. They dec- 
ts : eR Telephone: HAncock 6-5180 
orated their homes with green 


houghs and exchanged presents. ELLIS H. CARSON GRAVES D. HEWITT ALLEN J. HINKELMAN 


Executive Vice-President Secretary 


Accounts persist that Martin Lu- President 
ther introduced the tree lighted with 
candles as a Christian observance. 
The Christmas tree was introduced 
in America by German Lutheran im- 


migrants in the 1840’s. The ever- NERCO, employing only U.S. domestic 


greens Came to mean our eternal sal- . + 4: : . 
. ig ah . 1 Ss lalizes In reinsurance On a 
vation through Christ. The gifts capacity, specia 


symbolize God's great gift to man- multiple-line basis as Underwriting Man- 
kind, his son, Christ. 


agers for a number of leading companies 
NEW COMMISSIONERS currently including — 


Ropert L. Mucins has been ap- 

pointed Superintendent of Insur- 2 : 

ance of Ohio succeeding Edward A. American Employers’ Insurance Company 
Stowell who resigned to become ex- 

ecutive assistant to Governor Di 

Salle. Mr. Mullins has been acting Boston Insurance Company 
superintendent since Mr. Stowell’s , , ‘ 

resignation and previously served as National Union Fire Insurance Company 
deputy superintendent. 

Walter G. Korlann has _ been 
named insurance commissioner of 
Oregon for a term expiring June 30, . 

1965. Mr. Korlann, who succeeds Plymouth Reinsurance Company 
V. D. Musser, is a former general 

— of the Capitol Life Insurance Seaboard Surety Company 
ompany. 

George D. Young has been ap- : : 
pointed apettainenilbed of idindamna Springfield Insurance Company 
of Missouri succeeding C. Lawrence 
Leggett, who had served in this ca- 
pacity since 1933. Mr. Young took 
office November 15. 
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Hartford Major Medical Plan gives Hartford agents and brokers 


another strong sales builder 


Now from the Hartford Life Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company comes exciting, new, much-in-demand protection—a Major Medical Expense Policy 
that’s GUARANTEED RENEWABLE. 

You can now provide family-wide protection against the disasters of major illnesses and inju- 
ries. This new policy guarantees renewability to age 65 at the insured’s sole option . . . pro- 
vides cash benefits up to $10,000 for each covered illness or injury . . . affords world-wide 
coverage ... and offers four plans to assure the right protection for each client. 


A complete promotion kit is available to help Hartford Agents let their communities know 
about this vitally important new Hartford Insurance. The kit includes descriptive literature, 
posters, broadsides, mailing pieces, proposal forms, and convenient charts of annual rates. 


Hartford GUARANTEED RENEWABLE Major Medical Insurance is one more reason why 
you'll do well year in and year out with policies bearing the famous Hartford Stag. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY * HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
INSURANCE COMPANY * HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY * NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY * TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* HARTFORD LIFE 


ute 


THE HARTFORD 


INSURANCE GROUP 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 





CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 


VER WONDER, as you deck the 

branches of the prize pine or 
spruce, who trimmed the first 
Christmas tree? Or when folks first 
“discovered” the existence of Santa 
Claus? Or who sang the first Christ- 
mas carol hung up the first 
Christmas stockings chose a 
strategic spot for the first holiday 
mistletoe ? 
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Some Christmas customs are sur- 
prisingly recent, while others date 
back even beyond the earliest Chris- 
tians. But the Yuletide we know— 
complete with gifts under the tree, 
friends calling to admire the decora- 
tions, and family reunions—has ex- 
isted only for the past two hundred 
years, according to Gordon Freund, 
who buys Christmas decorations and 
gift items for J. C. 
pany. 

To our ancestors who celebrated 
“Christ’s Mass” (The Mass of 
Christ) several centuries ago, Christ- 
mas was a time of solemn rejoic- 
ing and deep religious dedication, 
with little of the modern gaiety. The 
New England Puritans actually for- 
bade joyous Yuletide demonstra- 
tions ! 

New Englanders and other Amer- 
icans eventually followed the lead of 
New York’s Dutch settlers and suc- 
cumbed to the charm of “St. 
Nicolass”—better known as Saint 
Nick or Santa Claus. But the jolly 
gent had a flourishing career long 
before he reached our shores. 

More than 1600 years ago there 
was a St. Nicholas—a Turkish 


Penney Com- 


bishop whose countless works of 
charity made him a legend in his own 
lifetime. Martyred in 342 A. D., he 
became the patron saint of chil- 
dren and of three nations: Greece, 
Holland and Belgium. 

People pictured him on a white 
horse ascribed to him by old Turkish 
tradition. But his fame spread to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Scandinavia, whose citizens felt 
more at home with a Saint Nick 
who rode a reindeer-drawn sleigh. 
They also gave him his red suit, a 
hand-me-down from the ancient 
Norse god, Thor. As for the rosy 
cheeks, white beard and _ jolly-jelly 
belly, they come from the famous 
poem—“The Night Before Christ- 
mas,” author, Dr. Clement 
Moore, modeled Santa after an old 
Dutch gentleman he had once met! 

About Christmas _ stock- 
ings: one legend says that the ori- 
ginal St. Nicholas, taking pity on a 
man too poor to provide a dowry 
for his daughters, dropped gold 
pieces into a stocking hung up by 
the fire to dry. Actually, the cus- 
tom of hanging up Christmas stock- 
ings probably originated in Ger- 
many. 


whose 


those 


Stocking Gifts 


What do the world’s children 
find in the stockings or shoes left 
out for Santa? In Italy, good chil- 
dren find gifts in their shoes, but 
the naughty ones discover only 
ashes. The German Santa enters 
with candy and cookies for the good 
youngsters, an empty potato 
for the bad ones. 
‘uns’ may discover coal in their 
stockings, but others find gifts 
ranging from toy guns to harmon- 


sack 
America’s “bad 


icas. 

No matter how many gifts un- 
der the tree, the tree itself is still 
the center of attraction in most 
homes—a place of honor which is 
solidly rooted in history. Thou 
sands of years before Christ’s birth, 


evergreen was revered as a symbol 
of long life and immortality. Ger- 
man tribesmen brought fir trees 
into their homes to please the god- 
like “spirits” they thought to in- 
habit the trees. When these pagans 
were converted to Christianity, they 
transferred their feelings for the 
evergreen to the new religion. 

The first person to decorate a 
Christmas tree may have been Mar- 
tin Luther. Walking home one 
night shortly before Christmas, he 
felt a strong tie between the starry 
night and the love of God. At home, 
he placed candles on a little ever- 
green tree to help his children ex- 
perience the same wonder of God. 
The custom grew and_ spread 
through Northern Europe, then to 
America. 

The mistletoe has an equally 
ancient background: primitive Bri- 
tons called it “all heal” and ascribed 
to it the magic power to heal dis- 
neutralize poisons, protect 
against witchcraft, and bestow fer- 
tility on humans and animals. If a 
young couple sealed their betrothal 
with a kiss under the mistletoe, they 
would have good luck for the rest 
of their lives. 


ease, 


Protection 


Holly, a Christmas decoration 
since the middle ages, was also 
thought to have protective powers ; 
six or seven hundred years ago, 
young maidens fastened a sprig of 
holly to their beds at Christmas 
time to protect them from the “evil 
one” during the coming year! 

Next time you hear “Deck the 
halls with boughs of holly”—a song 
which dates back to that remote time 


remember the origin of Christmas 
carols. The word “carol” means to 
“dance in a ring,” and the man who 
popularized the practice was the 
beloved St. Francis of Assisi. To 
bring the Christmas message vividly 
and directly to his villagers, most 
of whom could not read, the 13th 
century saint arranged a manger 
scene using real people and animals. 
When the villagers came to see it, 
St. Fransis led them in joyous cele- 
bration—in “caroling.”’ 

Probably the most recent of the 
popular Christmas customs is the 
Christmas card. The first one was 
sent in 1845 by W. C. Dobson, one 
of Queen Victoria’s favorite paint- 
ers. Louis Prange of Boston made 
the first American Christmas cards 
in 1875, but only during the last 
fifty years has the practice of send- 
ing Yuletide cards become wide- 
spread. 


LICENSES REVOKED 


THe Onto Insurance Department 
has revoked the licenses of Mark 
H. Kroll, the Wilmark Insurance 
Agency, Inc. and Agency Corpora- 
tion of America, Inc., all of Cincin- 
nati, as of October 10. Mr. Kroll 
owns all of the voting stock of the 
Wilmark Insurance Agency and, to- 
gether with the Wilmark Insurance 
Agency, owns all of the outstanding 
shares of Agency Corporation of 
America. In announcing the revo- 
cation, acting superintendent of in- 
surance Robert L. Mullins, held the 
insurance representatives _ had, 
among other things, commingled and 
diverted funds held in a fiduciary 
capacity. 
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Future of the Small Company 


JOHN ALSOP 
President 
Mutual Insurance Company 
of Hartford 


HE FIRST THING that we must 
“ae it seems to me, is to try to 
define what we mean by a “Small 
Company.’ =I have heard a good 
many figures about the number of 
insurance companies which exist in 
the United States; it is my recollec- 
tion that there are something over 
800 stock companies and some 2700 
mutual companies. Best’s Insur- 
ance Guide ranks the top hundred 
stock fire and casualty companies in 
terms of size, and the smallest one 
in terms of total assets on the list 
has $40 million dollars. ‘They also 
rank the hundred largest mutual fire 
and casualty companies and the 
smallest mutual has $8,800,000 in 
admitted assets. 

I will, in any case, admit that the 
Mutual Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford is a small company, particularly 
as I look about us in this insurance 
city and see the giants which sur- 
round us. Yet, it is an interesting 
fact that our company has the 28th 
largest policyholder surplus of any 
mutual company in the country and 
ranks 60th in total admitted assets. 

For our purposes, then, let us as- 
sume that a small company is a com- 
pany like the Mutual Insurance 
Company of Hartford. To give 
some statistics, I should report that 
our total admitted assets at the end 
of last year were around $17 million, 
our surplus around $12 million, and 
we wrote about $5 million in net 
direct premiums. The company has 
a total of about ninety employees 
and is operating in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey and Florida. Official entry 
has been made in certain other states 
but no business has been written in 
them yet. 

What, then, is the prospect for 
us and for companies like ours? 
What are our strengths and our 
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weaknesses? Can we keep our place 
in the sun or are we doomed to de- 
struction ? 

I. The Present Situation—At the 
present time, competition is severe 
in the fire and casualty business. 
Rate reductions have been instituted 
in many formerly profitable lines. A 
great deal of pressure is being ex- 
erted by full multiple line companies 
on their agents to get a balanced 
portfolio of business from each 
agency. Every time a casualty com- 
pany persuades an agent to place 
the fire business of an assured with 
them to go along with the casualty 
business which they are writing, the 
resultant action reduces the business 
of the company which formerly 
wrote the- fire, and vice versa, With 
reduction in rates, loss ratios have 
been rising quite sharply and there 
has been great pressure on manage- 
ment to reduce expenses to permit 
profitable operation in the face of 
loss ratio increases. 


General Unrest 


There is a definite indication of 
general unrest in both company and 
agency ranks. Many companies are 
merging with others or being taken 
over. Many companies are going 
into new lines they have never writ- 
ten before and, in fact, a great many 
property and casualty companies 
are buying life affiliates to give them 
a completely rounded insurance port- 
folio. These mergers and consolida- 
tions seem to indicate that many 
people in management believe that 
there is considerable virtue in in- 
creasing their size, particularly 
where, in addition to increased as- 
sets by merger or purchase, they 
also get a diversification of business. 
Diversification of business permits 
account selling in the same com- 
pany by the agent and this seems to 
appeal to the public whose desires 
in the long run will be fulfilled. 

This intensity of competition in 
the property and casualty insurance 


industry comes at a time when as 
far as can be seen the future in 
terms of potential new business is 
very bright. The population of the 
United States has expanded very 
rapidly in recent years and gives 
every evidence of a further rapid 
expansion. The children which were 
born during the war and just after 
it are now beginning to reach adult- 
hood, and the expected rate of for- 
mation of new families is expected 
to go up very rapidly in the coming 
years, This population explosion 
will have a direct impact on the 
number of cars and number of homes 
to be insured. 


A Reasonable Share 


Of the existing business, the small 
companies have a significant seg- 
ment. As an example, the Mutual 
Insurance Company of Hartford is 
one of the largest writers of fire, 
extended coverage, and Homeown- 
ers business in the State of Connect- 
icut and we have our counterparts 
in many other states. The question 
for the future is, can these smaller 
companies hold what they have and 
can they get a reasonable percentage 
of the new business which will be 
generated? Can they, in fact, sur- 
vive the existing and future com- 
petition? Their survival will, of 
course, depend not only on whether 
they can keep their business and add 
to it, but also on whether they can 
do it profitably. 

II, The Factor of Size—I am satis- 
fied that with insurance companies, 
as in many other types of organiza- 
tion, there is an element which I 
would call “critical size,” but I am 
not satisfied with my efforts to de- 
limit and define it. The various in- 
surance laws in the country provide 
for certain minimum resources for 
doing different types of business. It 
is my recollection, for instance, in 
New York that in order to do all 
types of business, other than life, it 
(Continued on the next page) 
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is necessary to have capital and sur- 
plus of something in the neighbor- 
hood of a million and a half dollars. 
I do not believe that these limita- 
tions and requirements which are 
established for the protection of the 
policyholders can be taken as a 
guide to the size the company will 
have to be in order to operate profit- 
ably in the years ahead. I will come 
at a later point in this article to list 
the things that I believe a small 
company will have to provide in 
order to survive and when you have 
read the list and considered it, | 
think you will agree with me that 
there are many companies, indeed, 
of a size currently viewed as ade- 
quate which will have great difficul- 
ties in the future. Speaking again for 
our own company, I expect that, 
with our financial strength, if we 
have not achieved critical size al- 
ready in terms of the amount of 
business written we will be able to 
do so. 

Let us look now at some of the 
advantages of pure size. 


FOR INTELLIGENT 
REINSURANCE ANALYSIS AND 
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beyond 
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FIRE-CASUALTY 
TREATY-FACULTATIVE 


Reinsurance 
AGENCY INC. 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
WABASH 2-7515 


A. Advertising and Promotion Pro- 
grams—There is a clearly evident 
trend in the insurance business to- 
ward brand-name advertising. You 
only have to pick up the large mag- 
azines with their new one and two 
page insurance company advertise- 
ments, or listen to the radio or watch 
television, to note that large multi- 
ple-line companies are spending 
thousands on advertising and pro- 
motion. It is obvious that an effort 
is being made by the giants in the 
business to establish something 
which most of them have never had, 
a direct consciousness by the public 
of their particular product. In most 
cases in years gone by, the compa- 
nies have been satisfied to sell their 
agents on their good qualities and 
leave it up to the agents to sell the 
public. This is no longer true. The 
big companies are talking directly 
to the public on a national basis. 
Their advantage over the small ones 
in this matter is that with their enor- 
mous annual premium writings the 
cost of the stepped-up advertising 
programs tend to get lost in their 
expense ratios. How much good 
these programs do is still a matter 
of great question, but it is obvious 
that no small company can afford to 
use the national advertising media. 
B. Mechanization and Automation— 
It is unnecessary to write at any 
great length on this subject. Let 
us agree that there is a trend to- 
ward more and more of it in our 
business and that there are possibili- 
ties and, in fact, probabilities that it 
will be intensified in the coming 
years. Here again, the big company 
can afford the super installation that 
a small company cannot justify. 
You, yourselves, will know, how- 
ever, what possibilities exist for the 
small company to offset this. 


At a Disadvantage 


C. Multiple Line Operation—I have 
no doubt in my mind that any com- 
pany in our business which intends 
to operate in the mass market, that 
is the market for the personal lines, 
has got to have a multiple line oper- 
ation. Larger companies already 
have them, in most cases, and many 
of the smaller companies do not. 
Advantages of multiple line opera- 
tion are obvious, but they do not 
necessarily accrue from size. It is 


true, as we have found out, that 
where you are a small company and 
and do not have a multiple line 
operation you are at a disadvantage. 
Of course, if you are a large com- 
pany without a multiple line opera- 
tion you would also be at a disad- 
vantage, but with larger assets, 
surplus, and portfolio of business 
written, it might be somewhat easier 
to expand into the new lines indi- 
cated. 


Statistical Averages 


D. Validity of Statistical Experi- 
ence—A company which is writing 
many millions of dollars of business 
can almost be its own rating bureau 
if it wishes to. With proper statis- 
tical analysis, it can use its own 
results to formulate new plans and 
new approaches to help it in the 
dog-eat-dog competition of today 
and tomorrow. A small company 
must use the averages available or 
else it must bet on the unreliable 
statistics which come from its smaller 
and narrower volume of business. 
E. Research Facilities—A very small 
company cannot justify additional 
staff for research whereas a large 
one obviously can. The implication, 
of course, is that the management 
of the small company itself must do 
the necessary research and come up 
with the new ideas from which the 
business of the future will eventuate, 
but most small organizations are un- 
derstaffed at the top already and the 
usual result is that the staff work 
is not done and developments for 
the future are a mixture of improvi- 
sation and reactions to the develop- 
ments of others. Or in some cases, 
of course, no changes are made or 
planned and this, in the face of the 
rapid development of the business, 
is almost a sure guarantee of even- 
tual dissolution. 

F. Management Personnel—It was 
Charles Schwab, I believe, the emi- 
nent steel maker who said, “Nothing 
makes people work like money.” It 
is probable, likewise, that obtaining 
the kind of hard working, imagina- 
tive person that is needed to run 
any company in the competition of 
today becomes easier the more 
money you are able to offer. It is 
equally obvious that the large com- 
pany is better able to offer large 
sums than the small one. Analysis 
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would probably indicate that in a 
company doing a large business, the 
personnel cost as a per cent of vol- 
ume would be lower, and also that 
the total salaries and benefits of the 
top executives in a large company 
would be a smaller percentage of 
total salaries than in the small one. 
For all employees, management or 
not, it is probable that the larger 
companies can offer greater job 
security (although this has not been 
borne out by developments in some 
companies we know in Connecticut ) 
and provide broader fringe benefits 
because they are operating with a 
larger group. 

All of the above advantages are 
important in some degree, but I 
would hasten to point out that in 
the matter of automation a small 
company has access to less costly 
machinery which can do its job 
reasonably well. In the matter of 
advertising and promotion, an equiv- 
alent program can be carried on in 
local media. Alternatives are avail- 
able where other disadvantages ex- 
ist for the small company. By in- 
genuity and the use of palliative 
substitutes the aggressive, well-fi- 
nanced small company can continue 
to compete. 


Advantages of Smallness 


At this point, we should consider 
the advantages of a small organiza- 
tion, 

A. Flexibility—The first and very 
obvious thing is the ability of a 
small organization to act quickly— 
the flexibility which it has because 
very few minds have to consider a 
problem before a decision is made. 
The story of David and Goliath 
comes to mind in this connection 
and the implication is not only that 
the Goliaths don’t necessarily win 
the battle but also that the qualities 
of the small company should be the 
qualities of David—courage, equa- 
nimity in the face of odds, agility, 
agressiveness in seeking out a target 
and accuracy in hitting it. 

B. Shorter Lines of Communication 

-I have stated that there may be 
some advantages to a large com- 
pany from a personnel point of view 
in forms of job security, and fringe 
benefits, for instance. The small 
company has to do what it can in 
these respects, but it has something 
to offer which we find to be effective 

(Continued on the next page) 








"IC "NES SMAN 
BUSINESS! 


In thinking of small businessmen, we are often reminded of the old saying 
about not being able to see the forest because of the trees. Taken individually, 
the small businessman is not big business. Collectively, he’s huge . . . a veri- 
table forest of opportunity. And he’s the very prospect who most needs your 
good professional counseling. Thus your service becomes greater because the 
need is greater. It is the backbone of your business, and the backbone of 
ours, too.* 


Our coverages for business and personal property protection are designed to 
meet the individual requirements of small businessmen. Such protection 
safeguards what may be their on/y source of income. And offers the extra 
benefit of cost savings. 


Through the years, we've enjoyed a close working partnership with our 
agents, who have benefited by our fast, dependable service and understanding 
cooperation. If you do not represent us now, you may find it a decided 
advantage to do so. Let’s talk about it! 

*Of course, we won't refuse large accounts, and we don’t expect you to, either. 


MIDDIESEX MUTUAL 
IYNN MUIUVAI»5 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Minute Man Companies @ Established 1826, 1828 


This advertisement, with its message changed to appeal to your prospects, will appear 


in the Saturday Evening Post 
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in recruiting personnel as we ex 
pand, and this is the relatively close 
connection between the man on the 
firing line, be it in the underwriting 
department, accounting, or out in 
the field, and the top management 
of the This con 
nection of all levels inevitably re- 
sults in a more personal relationship 
and generates a better morale. If 
the company is small but is growing 
(and this latter is an important re- 
quirement), to many good men and 
women it will appear as a_ better 
vehicle for individual achievement 
than the large company where fifty 
rungs of the ladder separate them 
from the top. They will also feel 
that the small company gives them 
a better possibility for rapid individ- 
ual recognition on the basis of ex- 
cellence and a better opportunity to 
get experience in all aspects of com- 
pany operation than would be avail- 
able in one of the giants where the 
individual departmental employee 
has little chance of understanding 


company. close 


much beyond the range of the de- 
partmental effort. 

C. The Personal Touch—Most 
people, whether they are agents or 
members of the public (and agents, 
after all, are members of the public) 
like to be treated as individuals, to 
feel that they are dealing not with 
some large impersonal Juggernaut 
who will think of them as a unit in 
a mass of ten million units but as 
a friendly organization which will 
know and understand their individ- 
ual problems and be their friend. 
Obviously, it cannot be said that all 
large companies are impersonal mon- 
sters nor can it be said that all small 
companies are warm, cozy institu- 
tions with a heart, but I submit 
that it is easier for the small com- 
pany to appear to be an institution 
with a heart and, in fact, easier to 
be one. Our company has in the 
neighborhood of five hundred agents 
and I would say that in spite of hav- 
ing been out of direct contact with 
the field for a number of years I 
still personally know about half of 


them. In many smaller companies 
which have not grown as rapidly as 
we have, the percentage would be 
much higher. 

The above advantages are perhaps 

less numerous and less specific than 
the advantages which accrue from 
size, but they offer great benefits to 
the company which wishes to use 
them to the full and constitute an 
adequate counterweight. 
II]. Who will survive ?—It is quite 
obvious from current developments 
that in the property and casualty in- 
surance industry we are going to 
wind up with a smaller number of 
independent units than presently ex- 
ist. Most of the big ones and some 
of the little ones are going to get 
bigger by merger, and purchase, and 
consolidation. And some of the big 
ones and perhaps many of the really 
small ones are either going to dis- 
appear by merger or liquidation or 
at least they are going to lose their 
independence. I would establish the 
following requirements for continued 
independent existence. 
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RECOMMENDED INSURANCE 
ATTORNEYS 


(With Digest of Insurance Laws) 
INSURANCE CLAIM DEPARTMENT REFERENCE WORK 


Every county seat of 1,000 or more population is represented on a nation- 
wide basis (including Canada), together with ALL larger cities and 
hundreds of smaller towns. 
Prepared in close cooperation with the legal and claim representatives of 
insurance companies. 
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Now from The 


A NE 


ADMITTED 


HOME... 


The Home Insurance Company announces 


the formation of its Treaty Reinsurance 


Department. This new facility is actively 


3 engaged in the writing of treaty, excess loss 


CE 


and catastrophe reinsurance. 


We welcome inquiries concerning the 
use of this highly professional, admitted, 
American market. Simply address 
Treaty Reinsurance Department, 
The Home Insurance Company, 


59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y,, 
telephone WHitehall 3-2200. 


59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 
Whitehall 3-2200 





A. Concentration—Mechanization 
calls for a large number of units in 
order to justify itself and mechani- 
zation has a great part in the future 
of the insurance industry. In addi- 
tion, it is essential that producing 
personnel spend their maximum 
time in talking with and giving serv- 
ice to agencies and in doing other 
productive work and not in cars and 
planes flying or traveling between 
stops. As the First National Stores 
have proved in New England, it is 
perfectly possible to establish a pre- 
eminent position in a market by 
operating on a concentrated basis 
and without trying for national rec- 
ognition. Concentration in an area 
produces a catastrophe hazard, par- 
ticularly from hurricanes, but this 
can and must be cured by proper 
reinsurance facilities. Another form 
of concentration which is necessary 
is concentration of effort along cer- 
tain specific lines with established 
goals and objectives in mind. No 
matter how hard it tries, the small 
company is not going to survive un- 
less it establishes certain goals and 
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concentrates its attention on them. 
Any small organization which in the 
midst of the battle, like the knight 
in the story, climbs on its horse and 
takes off in all directions at once, 
is bound to wind up nowhere. 


Profitable Levels 


B. Financial Strength—There is 
every indication in our business that 
rates on some classes may have been 
reduced below profitable levels as 
we have known them in the past 
and there are some indications that 
they may be reduced further yet. 
When you add to the potential dan- 
gers inherent in an inadequate rate 
schedule, the financial problems 
which are created, for instance, by 
diversification of lines (which means 
hiring additional personnel without 
any business to support them) it is 
quite obvious that the small com- 
pany should have a substantial sur- 
plus to fall back upon. It is equally 
true that a company which is operat- 
ing in a concentrated area should 
have a larger ratio of surplus to 


volume than might be needed in a 
business where the hazards of con- 
centration are not present. 

C. Diversification or Specialization, 
one or the other—If the small com- 
pany wants to operate in the mass 
market, it is necessary that it should 
move as rapidly as possible in the 
direction of being able to offer a full 
line of business for the individual 
property owner, including fire, li- 
ability, probably accident and health 
and some forms of life insurance 
coverage. Certainly at the least the 
fire and casualty must be offered. A 
single line company can become mul- 
tiple line, or get the benefit of mul- 
tiple line operation in many ways: 
by setting up its own operation in 
the new field, by purchase of any 
other company, by merger, or by 
association. None of them are easy. 
All of them mean blood, toil, tears 
and sweat and, in addition, treasure. 
But necessity demands action. 
Speaking as the president of a com- 
pany which until now has been op- 
erating pretty much on a single line 
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Small Company—Continued 


basis, it is a frustrating experience 
to see the new business come in one 
door while the old business is going 
out the other. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to fly on one 
wing. 

However, a good case can be made 
for the prospects of a company which 
chooses to specialize in one type of 
business and to become a recognized 
authority and carrier. The history 
of the insurance business is full of 
companies which have been set up 
to fill a specific need and have pros- 
pered in doing so. They have be- 
come the recognized market for a 
special kind of business and by their 
knowledge and their ability they 
have been able to hang onto it and 
probably will be able to continue to 
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do so if their business is good. How- 
ever, the chances are they will get 
some pretty tempting offers to be- 
come part of larger combinations. 
The expert and specialist company 
which concentrates on underwriting 
business in one or more complicated 
and limited fields will no doubt be 
able to continue to survive if prop- 
erly financed and managed. 


The Public Decides 


D. Competitive Products—As time 
goes on in the insurance business, it 
becomes clearer and clearer that the 
public in the last analysis is the de- 
ciding factor. It will not be possible 
for anyone, large or small, to con- 
tinue functioning unless they are 
willing to provide a thoroughly com- 
petitive product at a thoroughly 
competitive price and, incidentally, 
on a basis which provides a 
thoroughly competitive set-up for its 
selling force so that they will be en- 
couraged by this means also to push 
the company’s product. To be com- 
petitive the product must be favor- 
ably priced, it must be broad in cov- 
erage; and the company’s service, 
both before and after a loss, must 
be excellent. 

E. Merchandising—In this day and 
age, nothing sells itself. It has in the 
past been more true of insurance 
than most products that it is bought 
rather than sold, but the company 
that relies on this theory will not sur- 
vive. It is perfectly possible for a 
small company in a concentrated 
area to do a proper merchandising, 
advertising and promotion job, in 
terms of the local area, and in my 
opinion, probably a better one than 
can be done by the large company 
that is operating country-wide. 

F, Concentration on Expenses— 
Management in the small company, 
as in the large, is going to have to 
concentrate in this era of higher per- 
missible loss ratios on finding ways 
and means to do more things for 
less money. Mechanization, of 
course, is a part of this as is a con- 
stant restudy of methods of opera- 
tion. It has been my observation that 
systems in our departments tend to 
build up through the years and as 
they build up they become more 
ramified. Constant restudy is neces- 
sary in order to eliminate those ac- 
tivities which perhaps were thought 


to be essential ten years ago but 
which today can be eliminated. 

The above requirements which I 

have established are an impressive 
list. No doubt my readers will be 
able, out of their own experience, 
to add others. Lack of pure size will 
not prevent a company from meeting 
any one of them. Looking them 
over, it is obvious that the major 
essential for any company is proper 
motivation and quality in personnel 
from the president of the company 
to the newest man in the field. 
IV. Summary—I have discussed the 
advantages that I see in size, and the 
advantages inherent in being small. 
I have also stated what I believe are 
the requirements for successful op- 
eration by a small company. Much 
has been said and written about the 
potential dire consequences for the 
smaller organizations in the insurance 
business in the coming years. For 
the company which is willing and 
able to meet my requirements, I be- 
lieve that the future is bright. Insur- 
ance today, as always, is very much 
a local business. It requires adequate 
capital, but it does not require, for 
instance, the enormous concentra- 
tions of capital which are necessary 
to compete in the automobile busi- 
ness or in the making of steel. It is 
quite obvious that the way things 
are going all companies will not sur- 
vive and, in fact, it seems likely that 
we are in a period of merger and 
consolidation which may last for 
quite a while. But the market for 
our product is growing and will 
soon grow at an even faster rate. 
Looking at our operation and consid- 
ering the possibilities and probabil- 
ities of the next ten or fifteen years, 
I firmly believe that if we do those 
things which I have set forth and 
which we must do, and if we are 
resolute and imaginative, we will 
keep and probably increase the scope 
of our little place in the sun. 


HEADS BUYERS 


C. Henry Austin, manager of the 
insurance department of Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) was elected 
president of the American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc. at 
the annual meeting in Chicago. He 
succeeds T. V. Murphy of Mary- 
land Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. of 
Baltimore. 
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HOW TO KEEP THE BUSINESS 


Every agent knows that a claim is an opportunity to prove the quality of his service. Your 
fEtna claim adjuster is trained to help you make the most of this opportunity through flexible, 
imaginative and prompt claim service. It’s something to think about when placing business 
you want to keep. 


Proven Symbols of Professional Service 


ACTNA INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 




















When dry needles begin to fall, take the 
Christmas tree down and discard it outdoors. 


MERICANS DURING December 
on buy and decorate around 
45 million natural Christmas trees 
cut from the nation’s tree farms and 
forests. For these trees Americans 
will spend over $50 million. And 
to decorate them families will buy 
around 200 million new ornaments. 

The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters acts as spokesman for 
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FIRE —— AUTO —— INDUSTRIAL 


TREES 


the insurance industry in pleading 
for care to be taken in erecting and 
decorating these trees. A tree con- 
tains natural resins which ignite 
easily and burn readily. If proper 
precautions are taken, however, fire 
may be avoided. Particular atten- 
tion should be given to trees in 
churches and schools. 


Don't Block Exits 


Trees, in addition, should not be 
set up close to stairways because in 


Gift wrappings should be discarded safely 
and promptly after the presents are opened. 


Choose a small tree, use fireproof decora- 
tions and inspect lights before installing. 


case of fire the stairway as an exit 
from floors would be blocked. With 
regard to the care of Christmas trees 
in the home, the Board has these fol- 
lowing suggestions : 

(1) When you choose your Christ- 
mas tree this year, select one which 
appears freshly cut. Feel the needles 


(Continued on the next page) 
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LIFE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR CASUALTY AND FIRE 
INSURANCE MEN 


If your premium income 

is off or not increasing 
fast enough to suit 

you, write Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company. 

We can show you how to 
build it up quickly. It 
is an ideal solution 

now being used ee 


Cc. W. Arnold 
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Box 139 Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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Christmas Trees—Continued 


to make sure they are firmly at- 
tached. 

(2) Keep the tree out of doors until 
just before Christmas. And keep 
it standing in a pail of water so 
that it will remain fresh. 

(3) When you put the tree up. 
place it in the coolest part of the 
room. It should be as far as pos- 
sible from radiators, heaters and as 
far away as possible from the fire- 
place. This will reduce the chances 
of fire, and keep the tree from dry- 
ing. 

(4) Use a tree stand which has a 
water container in which the trunk 
can rest. Most trees “drink” water 
fairly fast, so fill the water container 
daily. 

(5) Christmas tree decorations 
should be flameproof. Use only dec- 
orations made of glass, metal or fire- 
resistant material. 

(6) Electric trains should be set 
up away from the tree. A spark 
from the train could ignite dry pine 
needles. 

(7) Use only electric lights to dec- 
orate the tree—never candles. Be 
sure to check lighting sets before 
placing them on the tree. Those with 
frayed wires should be discarded. 
When you buy a new set look for 
the UL tag or label of Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories, Inc. 

(8) When you open presents on 
Christmas morning, put away gift 
wrappings you intend to keep. 
Gather up other wrappings and 
throw them away immediately after 
presents are opened. 

(9) The lights on Christmas trees 
should be turned off when everyone 
is away from home. 

(10) Check the tree for dryness 
from time to time. If needles near 
lights have started to turn brown, 
change the position of the lights. 

(11) When the needles start faf- 
ing, take the tree down immediately 
and discard it outdoors. 

(12) Even if the tree is still fresh, 
plan now to dismantle it the day 
after New Year's, 

(13) Make sure your decorative 
lighting does not ovet!oad electrical 
circuits. 

(14) Wiring and electrical equip- 
ment used out-of-doors should he 
designed for the purpose. 
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BAD GOOD DRIVERS 


THE AMERICAN SCENE is filled with 
skillful automobile drivers. Anyone 
observing the home-bound traffic at 
the close of a working day in a typi- 
cal American city cannot but be im- 
pressed by the quick reflexes that 
guide so many automobiles smoothly, 
swiftly and without mishap. Taking 
due note of exceptions, one might 
say that Americans are remarkably 
good drivers. 

This conclusion has one great flaw 
in it. The flaw lies in its assumption 
that skillful drivers, possessed of the 
quick reflexes that make for smooth 
operation in traffic, are necessarily 
good drivers. 

The fact is that some of the worst 
drivers in America—worst, that is, 
in relationship to the traffic through 
which they weave—are exceptionally 
skillful. They know how to beat the 
field away from a stop light. They 
change lanes with an uncanny eye 
for speed and distance. They know 
how to get the most out of the 
powerful machines that modern cars 
have become, and they do get it. The 
trouble is that they are inclined to 
get it at the expense of everyone 
else on the road. 

Good driving involves far more 
than mere physical handling of a 
vehicle which may have more than 
three hundred horsepower under its 
hood. Good driving is a social tech- 
nique, involving restraint and due 
regard for others. 

Waterville Sentinel, Maine 


FIRE SERVICE CATALOGUE 


AN OLD TIMER fire fighter weather- 
vane, fire emblem belts, fire ax tie 
clasps and a complete assortment of 
early fire mark replicas are offered 
in a newly published catalogue of 
Roberts Co. fire service gifts, awards 
and promotional materials. 

The new catalogue is free and con- 
tains special selections for everyone 
interested in the fire service and fire 
protection field. 

For Fire Prevention Week and| 
other fire safety campaigns, there 
are new children’s fire badges which 
can be embossed in small quantities 





with the name of a town. 

Gift and prize suggestions include | 
earrings, bracelets, emblem pins and | 
lighters, cuff links, toy apparatus, 
Sparky Fire Dog dolls and colorful | 


Sparky T-shirts. | 
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IN SINGAPORE = & s or anywhere else in the 


free world — outside North America — AIU is equipped to handle ail types of 


insurance for your clients. 


AIU policies are written on behalf of long-established U.S. insurance companies. 
Yet, they are tailored to the insurance peculiarities and to the laws and customs of 
the places where the risks are located. Claims are adjusted “on the spot” and 
losses are paid quickly—in any currency in which premiums are paid, including 
U.S. dollars if local laws permit. 


Remember . . . you need not be experienced in handling overseas risks to partici- 
pate in this growing field. Call or write the AIU office nearest you and let us 
show you how simple it can be for you. 
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IT’S UP TO YOU! 
; te ® For the first time, AS/PN lets you choose the side of the 


collection coin you desire. Now, when you sell the new Paramount competitively-priced Auto Policy, you can 


collect the premiums yourself and bill the renewals yourself...or AS/PN will do it for you. Either way, you 
control the renewals. And incidentally, when you sell a policy you remit only the NET premium. Why not see 
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an AS/PN man soon—and choose a plan! 
AMERICAN SURETY /PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ~ 
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Administrative Offices: 100 Broadway, New York S, New York : 
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SAFE TOYS 


IF YOU ARE BUYING toys for the 
youngster this year, make sure they 
are safe toys incapable of causing 
fire, shock or explosion. Miniature 
space vehicles, rockets, airplanes, 
automobiles, and other mechanical 
toys that use kerosene, gasoline, car- 
bide or hydrogen peroxide for fuels 
may be hazardous if placed in the 
hands of unattended small children. 

Supervise all play with electrical 
toys, also those powered with fuels 
and chemicals. On _ heat-producing 
and electrical toys the UL label of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories is espe- 
cially important. 


AVOID STORE FIRES 


RETAIL MERCHANTS can keep their 
stores firesafe and avoid the possi- 
bility of costly damage to their stocks 
and buildings by following a few 
simple safety tips this holiday season. 
The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers points out that the fire po- 
tential of a store may be sharply re- 
duced by disposing of shipping 
cartons as soon as goods are un- 
packed. 

To minimize fire hazards, back 
rooms and cellars should be cleared 
of such materials daily. 

Here are a few other important 
rules: 

* Smoking should be permitted 
only in specially designated areas 
(this applies both to the public and 
employees ). 

* To permit rapid evacuation if 
fire strikes, aisles and exits should 
be kept clear. 

® A plan should be drawn on 
what to do if fire strikes. Clerks 
should be instructed how to handle 
fire extinguishers and other equip- 
ment that may be used for the con- 
trol of small fires. However, every 
employee should be instructed to 
call the fire department the moment 
a fire starts, no matter how small 
it may be. 
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TIPS FOR SMOKERS 


Keep plenty of noncombustible ash- 
trays about your home during the 
holidays and empty them often, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
recommends. One out of every four 
fires is caused by matches and smok- 
ing. 

if you are having house guests, 
make sure that upstairs bedrooms as 
well as the living room, dining room 
and kitchen are well stocked with ash- 
trays. And, when you empty an 
ashtray, make sure no fire is in it. 











® Only non-flammable decorations 
or at least slow-burning materials 
should be used in retail establish- 
ments. Decorations should be kept 
away from electric light bulbs. 

® Any new wiring installed in 
connection with decorations should 
be done by qualified electricians. 

® When extra electric lights are 
added in connection with Christ- 
mas decorating, make certain that 
electric circuits are not overloaded. 


MERRY HOLIDAY 


HELP THE FIRE CHIEF and his men 
have a Merry Christmas this year 
by using care with fire around the 
house. The chief and his men, like 
everyone else, would prefer to have 
quiet Christmas dinners with their 
families. 

You can make the chief happy by 
being careful to avoid fire this holi- 
day season. In addition, you can 
have a Merry Christmas yourself 
without the prospect of a rebuilding 
bill in January. 


CHRISTMAS DINNER TIP 


IF YOU ARE PLANNING a big Christ- 
mas dinner with turkey and all the 
trimmings, be sure to start out with 
a clean stove. The best way to avoid 
a grease fire is to keep the stove 
clear of grease. Scouring of the oven 
is a timely precaution. 

In addition, while cooking, grease 
containers should be kept away from 
the stove. When frying food in a 


pan on top of the stove, remember 
that a large flat pan cover and a long 
handled fork can be used to smother 
a fire. If the grease in the pan 
catches fire you can usually extin- 
guish it quickly by lifting the cover 
with the fork and placing it over 
the pan. 

Fire in a frying pan can be ex- 
tinguished by sprinkling ordinary 
baking soda or salt on it. However, 
if you do this, you may have to get 
something else to eat for supper. 

One added note of caution: Be- 
fore you start cooking, check the 
nearby window curtains and hang- 
ing towels to be sure they cannot 
blow over the burners. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


THE OLDER THE CAR, the greater the 
defects, but 20% of the current- 
model vehicles tested throughout 
Saskatchewan last summer had de- 
fects, it is reported by the Saskatche- 
wan Government Insurance Office. 
Most prominent among the defects 
discussed were headlights, followed 
closely by mufflers, foot brakes, hand 
brakes, steering mechanism, and stop 
lights. A somewhat higher ratio of 
trucks tested than passenger vehicles 
were found to have defects. 

An intelligent eight-year-old can 
learn and remember the “rules of 
the road” long enough to pass any 
state’s written drivers examination, 
Paul H, Blaisdell, charged in an ad- 
dress before the annual safety meet- 
ing of Ebasco Services last week. 
“Any state can solve most of its 
traffic accident problems when it is 
willing to determine and tightly con- 
trol who may drive,” he claimed. 

Too much stress on the produc- 
tion of a crash-proof car for general 
use is a serious threat to a balanced 
approach to traffic safety, John F. 
Gordon, president of General Mo- 
tors, told the National Safety Con- 
gress in Chicago. While manufac- 
turers will continue to incorporate 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fire Losses 


Millions 


These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


Month 1961 


le $ 117,252,000 
ebruary 116,606,000 
109,222,000 
95,486,000 
93,103,000 
103,348,000 
93,113,000 
91,633,000 
76,976,000 
86,932,000 


1960 


98,106,000 
86,940,000 
82,829,000 
82,998,000 
90,037,000 
81,845,000 
92,730,000 


September . 
October 





$921,581 01 " 
84,340,000 
101,903,000 


: $1,107,824,000 

Losses by Years 
$730,084,000 1956 
815,134,000 1957 
864,863,000 1958 
870,984,000 1959 
885,218,000 1960 


10 Months .. 
November . 
December .. 


TOTAL 


$983,671 ,000 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


$989,290,000 
1,023, 190,000 
1,056,266,000 
1,047,073,000 
1,107,824,000 


Motor Vehicle 
Deaths 


Month 1961 

2,660 
2,330 
2,740 
3,050 
3,160 
3,110 
3,310 
3,470 





8 Months 
September 
October 
November 
December 


23,760 


Total 37,910 38,200 


Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


Aecidental 
Deaths 


Six Months 
1960 Change 
52,9000 —3% 
20,620 —2% 
9,600 9800 —2% 

15,400 16,400 —6% 
7, 7800 0% 


1961 
51,400 
20,290 


Ali; TYPES.. 
Motor Vehicle . 
Other Public ... 
Work 
Home 
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Traffic Safety—Continued 


the greatest degree of safety in their 
design, stress must always be placed 
on avoiding accidents, he said. 

“There are two fundamental pur- 
poses in traffic accident investigation 
which are often neglected if not en- 
tirely ignored,” said Bernard R. 
Caldwell, director of the Traffic In- 
stitute, Northwestern University, 
told the 41 police officers completing 
a three-week course in accident in- 
vestigation at the Institute. “These 
are: first, the need for concentration 
on the effort to determine real causes 
of accidents as distinguished from 
merely recording violations ; and sec- 
ond, getting reliable information 
about accident causes which could 
be used by other agencies working 
toward an improvement in the traffic 
accident situation.” 


HOME INSPECTION 


\WVHEN YOU PREPARED breakfast this 
morning, did you plug your coffee- 
pot, toaster and electric grill into 
the same extension? Have you suc- 
ceeded in hiding those hideous wires 
and extension cords in your living 
room by crisscrossing them under 
the rug? After your guests left late 
last evening, did you sleepily stack 
the dishes in the sink, then retire 
exhausted—without checking for 
smoldering cigarette butts in your 
furniture and carpeting? Is there a 
lovely old tree overhanging your 
house? Do you feel horrified when 
reading of an unfortunate family 
whose house burned to the ground— 
but secure that it could never happen 
to your 
Chances 
“yes” 


are, you've answered 
to most of the questions. If 
so, you are in trouble! It’s a rare 
person indeed who could answer 
a Ne 

Most households harbor a num- 
ber of fire hazards which could re- 
sult in disaster, and yet most home- 
makers pride themselves on being 
good housekeepers and safety con- 
scious individuals. Good housekeep- 
ing does not embrace dusting and 
scrubbing alone, but keeping rooms, 
hallways, attics and basements tidy 
and uncluttered. Seemingly inno- 
cent clutter and common household 
accumulation are fuel for potential 
fires. Your positive answers to the 
questions above indicate that you 


are uninformed in a very vital area. 

The International Association of 
Fire Chiefs, aware of human foibles 
and the general need of public en- 
lightment on the subject of home 
fire hazards, has initiated a Home 
Inspection Program subscribed to by 
most Fire Departments throughout 
the nation. This program, one of 
the most worthwhile of all fire pre- 
vention activities, dramatizes fire 
prevention and provides a means 
whereby firemen can point out exist- 
ing hazards to householders and 
ways of eliminating them. It also 
gives firemen the opportunity to 
emphasize the importance of fire 
safety in the home. 

Nearly a decade ago, the Fire 
Service realized that something had 
to be done to combat our nation’s 
shameful increasing fire waste. Thus, 
it accelerated its efforts in fire pre- 
vention activities, and in 1955 
launched through the IAFC, what 
is now the nationally-known Home 
Inspection Program. 

The pioneer of this endeavor is 
Jay W. Stevens, IAFC’s director 
of fire prevention. Over the years, 
since the program was actually 
created by him in 1914 in Portland, 
Oregon, where he was the Assistant 
Chief of the Fire Department, he has 
been selling his idea to the nation. 
The reception has been magnificent, 
and the IAFC has effectuated it 
throughout the country. 


In addition, the program stresses 
the importance of the Fire Depart- 
ment as a public service organiza- 
tion which not only fights fires, but 
seeks to prevent them. 

Members of the Fire Department, 
during the course of a regular work 
day, systematically call on people 
and inspect their homes, pointing 
out hazards which can endanger 
lives and property. During the in- 
spection routine, the engine parked 
outside the home is in constant con- 
tact with the firehouse—ready to roll 
immediately in case a call comes in. 
The inspections are made after re- 
ceiving permission from the home- 
maker, and are conducted solely for 
the purpose of uncovering hazards, 
pointing them out and suggesting 
means of rectifying them. Never do 
the firemen “look for violations.” 
Their only concern is the reduction 
of loss of life in the home by un- 
covering existing fire hazards. 
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SUCCESS 
STORY 


If your present connection 

isn’t offering you the kind of 
opportunity that promises you 

a better tomorrow, 

think about this for a moment — 


There’s not a more exciting, more rewarding busi- 
ness opportunity anywhere than a selling career 
with Mutual of Omaha. Men and women just like 
you are earning $10,000 — $15,000 — $20,000 a 
year, and more, offering their clients the very best 
in health insurance coverage. They’ve found the 
door to success wide open at Mutual of Omaha. 


If you’re wondering what makes the difference at 
Mutual of Omaha, take a louk at these sure-fire 
sales helps. They’re all a part 0, Mutual’s excitingly 
different sales promotion program carefully plan- 
ned to help the salesman every step of the way to 
sales success... 


Bigger Earnings Right Away Mutual of Omaha’s 
revolutionary Career Starter Plan can increase your 
income by as much as 40% from the first day you 
start to sell. There’s no waiting period — increased 
earnings are immediate and dramatic. 





Training for Increased Income Mutual of Omaha 
representatives are given a thorough background in 
planning, prospecting and the latest sales tech- 





® 
The Greatest Name in Health Insurance 
MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


Home Office — Omaha, Nebraska 


WRITE YOUR OWN 


niques. As you develop you receive further training 
opportunities that increase your capacity to earn. 
And all of this training doesn’t cost you a nickel. 


A Really Complete Product Line With a plan for 
every prospect, Mutual of Omaha salesmen enjoy 
a higher percentage of closes. They make more 
sales, earn more commission dollars with the same 
amount of effort. 





Greatest Advertising Program Ever Mutual of 
Omaha offers its field representatives the most 
powerful advertising campaign in health insurance 
history. It’s a hard-hitting, continuing advertising 
program that backs you up all the way. 





So if your present connection isn’t offering you this 
kind of opportunity for sales success, it’s time for a 
change. Make a New Year’s resolution now to 
become a Career representative with Mutual of 
Omaha. Write Howard Dewey, Mutual of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska, today for full details without 
obligation. 





Howard Dewey 
Mutual of Omaha 
Dept. 1261 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Tell me more about the career opportunities at 
Mutual of Omaha. 

Name___ 

Address__ 

Chey... 
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SECURITY INSURANCE GROUP 


Policyholder’s Surplus $ 50,323,254.* 


Assets ..... $220,887,983.* 
* July 31, 1961, Connecticut basis 


one of the oldest Connecticut full-line stock companies. 

A group of well-established, reputable names with universal acceptance. 
Together, they add up to hundreds of years of pioneering and 

service in insurance. 


during the past five years alone, Security Insurance Group has grown 
to over four times its previous size. And this isn’t growth for the 
sake of growth — it represents solid, substantial success based 

on realistic underwriting. 


streamlined, fast service — finest claims service . . . this is the formula 
which leads to satisfaction and more sales volume. 


contingent-commission and profit-sharing contracts for qualifying business. 
Policies priced to meet direct writer competition, shaped to sell with 
modern features like monthly payments and deviated policies. 


Founded in 1841, and as modern as tomorrow, the Security Insurance Group is the single source for all 


these lines: life * accident « fire « casualty « group * automobile « marine « bonds and all other forms 
of personal and business insurance. 


Security 


Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 





United States Casualty Company 


Insurance Group he : ; Connecticut Indemnity Company 


Founder’s Insurance Company 


SECURITY IS Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
OUR PRODUCT 
Security - Connecticut Life Insurance Company 
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questions « answers 





CHARTERED PROPERTY CASUALTY UNDERWRITER 





PART Il FUNCTIONAL ASPECTS OF INSURANCE (INCLUDING MARKETING) 


QUESTIONS |, Il, Ill & IV 


A complete insurance survey was 
made of the “A” Motors, Incorpo- 
rated. Several days were required 
to compile and organize the informa- 
tion needed for this purpose. A sub- 
stantial portion of this information 
is given below. 


The Communities 


The river “Z” forms the bound- 
ary between states “X” and “Y”. 
On its banks have grown the cities 
of “S” (pop. 78,000), “T” (pop. 
21,000), and “R” (pop. 13,000). 

As shown in Fig. 1, the principal 
river crossing is between “T” and 
“S” via a modern four-lane bridge. 
“R” is predominantly a residential 
community. 

Main Street, which crosses the 
bridge, is the principal highway of 
“7 “ae”. . 

In the city of “T”, strategically 
located on the southwest corner of 
River Road and Main Street is the 
business operation of “A” Motors, 
Inc., the principal subject of this 
problem. 








DEAN’S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the June 1960 Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter examinations given by the Amer- 
ican Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc., 
has been prepared from the papers of the examinees. Editing 
was necessary to assemble each composite answer and present 
it in condensed form. However, the content in some cases is 
more complete than was required for a high grade and answers 
have been given to all the questions even though the candidate 
had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that although these answers 
have been taken from meritorious papers, they are not nec- 
essarily perfect. Many of the questions involved judgment 
on the part of the candidate and no hard and fast solution could 
be required. Credit was given for the reasonableness of the 
answer and the evidence of intelligent application of a can- 
didate’s knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely on this set of questions 
and answers as a method of direct preparation for the C.P.C.U. 
examinations. They may be useful as a guide to the type of 
questions asked and the content of answers desired by the In- 
stitute, but they cannot be a substitute for thorough study and 





mastery of the subject matter of the Institute’s curriculum. 








Originally organized in 1946 by 
two enterprising young men, the 
partnership was changed to a cor- 
poration in 1953 as a result of the 
success of the business and to facili- 
tate expansion. It is still a closed 
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corporation with 80% of the stock 
held by the two founders; the re- 
maining shares being owned by a 
few of their relatives and the pres- 
ent secretary-treasurer. The found- 
ers serve as president and vice 
president-manager; both are very 
aggressive, highly respected, 
successful businessmen. 

“A” Motors, Inc. operates under 
its corporate name an automobile 
agency as its principal business, but 
in 1954 acquired control of the “B” 
Auto Body Shop located in “R” and 
the “C” Service Station with its 
“D” Auto Park, located in “S”. 
These subsidiary operations will be 
described in due course. 

“A” Motors, Inc. operates an 
agency for the sale of “J” and “K” 
cars, a completely equipped service 
department, and a gasoline service 
station on its premises at the corner 
of Main Street and River Road, 
which has a 250 foot frontage on 
Main Street and a depth of 200 feet 

(Continued on the next page) 
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TRADERS & GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


ESTABLISHED 1928 








An admitted market 

providing professional service to 
Insurance Companies and their 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


on River Road. Local ordinances 
in “T” require 25 feet of space from 
curb line to building line on each 
street. As shown in Fig, 2 the prem- 
ises is divided roughly into three 
areas. 

The rear part, 250 feet deep from 
access on River Road and 50 feet 
wide, is used as an open storage lot 
for an average inventory of 30 new 
cars, for trade-ins awaiting recondi- 
tioning, for customers’ cars on which 
service or repairs have been com- 
pleted, and for parking the 20 cars 
owned by employees. No more than 
35 customers’ cars are on the prem- 
ises at any one time. 

The main building takes up the 
center of the area, housing the serv- 
ice and repair facilities as well as 
the parts department, offices, and 
utilities room. Erected in 1953, this 
structure is 150 feet long and 125 
feet wide. ‘The service department 
portion is 60’ x 150’; the showroom, 
parts department and offices another 
65’ x 100’; the L-shape leaves room 
for gasoline service with wash and 
lubrication facilities. Brick-faced con- 
crete-block walls carry steel trusses 
which support a tar roof. 

The showroom and gasoline serv- 
ice station are on the Main Street 
side. The showroom approximately 
35 feet deep and 100 feet long, has 
eight glass plates each 84 inches by 
108 inches. There are four plates 
on the Main Street front, two on the 
north side and two on the south 
side. The rest of the showroom is 
faced with approx. 2000 square feet 
of brick. There is a small neon sign 
in each of the side windows ($150 
each) and a $1500 neon sign has 
been erected over the driveway on 
Main Street. Customer access is 
normally through modern solid glass 
doors located at either side of the 
showroom. On the south side of 
the showroom is the used car lot 
on which between 15 and 20 good 
used cars are on display. 

The gasoline service area occupies 
space approximately 50’ by 65’. It 
has 4 gasoline pumps leased from 
the “G” Oil Company, each served 
by a 3,000 gallon gasoline storage 
tank buried under the asphalt sur- 
faced area around the station. The 
lube hoist is hydraulic, and the 
usual compressor and tank for power- 
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ing tools and hoist and for inflating 
tires is housed in a walled-off room. 
lhe oil-fired hot-air heating system 
in the utilities room supplies heat 
to all parts of the building. 

The entire building, exclusive of 
contents, has a 100% insurable 
value of $100,000. Replacement cost 
in summer 1959 


as determined of 


was $125,000. 
Operations of the agency in the 
last year yielded gross income of 
$750,000, divided as follows: 
sales of new cars and of 
used cars taken in trade 
and reconditioned 
service and repairs 
service station (gas, oil, 
lube, etc. ) 


$490,000 
225,000 


35,000 
These operations produced a profit 
slightly over $75,000 of which 50% 
was retained in the business and the 
rest distributed to stockholders. 
Fixtures, equipment and tools have 
a depreciated value of approximately 
$42,500 and the inventory of ac- 
cessories, parts, etc. averages $22,- 
500. The inventory of cars, made up 
of 20 new cars at an average value 
of $2500 and 20 used cars at an aver- 
age value of $750, averages $65,- 
000. To replace the various records 
of the agency would cost $3,000. 
“A” Motors, Inc. maintains an 
average bank balance of about $40,- 
000, has accounts receivable of under 
$8,000, and pays annual salaries and 
wages totaling $202,440. The presi- 
dent is paid $25,000 a year ; the vice- 
president-manager, $22,500 ; the sec- 
retary-treasurer, $12,500; the sales 
manager, $11,000; the service man- 
ager, $9,500. These five persons re- 
ceive paychecks monthly. The other 
29 employees, some of whom are 
part-time, are paid weekly in cash. 
Total 


annual wages 


Persons Duties 
j $31,200 


6 New car salesmen 
Used car salesmen 
10 Mechanics 
2 Parts clerks 
Service station attendants 
Clerk-bookkeepers 
Genl. helpers—drivers 
“A” Motors, Inc. is open for busi- 
ness as follows: sales, 9-9 daily ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays; service 
8-5 weekdays, 8-12 Saturdays. 
Exclusive of the weekly cash pay- 
roll of $2,345, a maximum of $7,600 
is likely to be on the premises at any 
one time : $2,500 in receipts for serv- 
ice, $5,000 for sale of cars, $100 in 
service station. One or the other of 
the clerks makes daily deposits in 
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ixiom among knowledgeable insurance 


men that nothing helps sales like a 
good settlement record 


And nothing assures 
licated, uncontested settlement 
m like a clear, mutual understanding, 


between you and your insured, of what 


ered and what was lost or damaged and 
extent, in terms of current dollars. 


That’s why it’s so clearly to your advantage to 


end American Appraisal service 
clients. A professional, provable 


appraisal sets everybody straight, right from the 
start. A note to our Home Office will bring 


you our 


Clients’ Service Bulletin, regularly. 


No obligation, of course. 
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the “©” bank in “T”, a distance of 
Y% mile. The night depository of 
the “QO” bank is used after closing 
hours so that no more than $150 is 
left overnight in the fireproof office 
safe. The agency also has an account 
in the “P” bank in “S”, Deposits 
are made there by an officer as oc- 
casion demands or by mail. The 
only employees authorized to handle 
cash are the bookkeeper-clerks, the 
service station attendants, and the 
service manager. 

Arrangements have been made 
with both banks to handle financed 


purchases by customers of both new 
and used cars. 

All new cars are purchased FOB 
delivered at the while 
parts and accessories are purchased 
FOB distributor’s warehouse, 
miles away. Almost all new cars ar- 
rive by autotruck car-carrier al- 
though occasionally a shipment has 
arrived via the “H” Railroad at its 
freight station in “S”. Parts de- 
liveries are usually handled by a 
public truckman, but occasionally the 
service manager has to send a pick 


showroom, 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


up truck to get them. “A” Motors, 
Inc. also operates a well-equipped 
service tow truck and two 3-wheeled 
cycles for pick-up and delivery of 
customers’ cars. 


The facts so far enumerated apply 
to the principal location of “A” Mo- 
tors, Inc., but as previously indicated 
the corporation has expanded to in- 
clude three additional operations. 
The facts and figures which follow 
are particular to each of them and 
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have not been included in those al- 
ready given for “A” Motors, Inc. 

In 1923, “B” began an auto body 
repair business in the city of “R”, 
then a town of 3000 persons, The 
automobile age, the town and “B’s” 
business mushroomed together. “B” 
established a reputation for quality 
work in rebuilding and repairing 
damaged cars, “B” retired in 1954 
at which time “A” Motors, Inc. ac- 
quired the business. It is still oper- 
ated as a separate activity although 
owned entirely by “A” Motors, Inc. 
Down through the years a completely 
residential area has developed around 
the body shop, which has provoked 
complaints because of its non-con- 
forming construction and use under 
the current ordinances of “R”. 

The personnel of the body works 
include a manager (28 years ex- 
perience with “B”), five highly 
skilled mechanics, two apprentices, 
and a bookkeeper. Repairs, refinish- 
ing and repainting are accomplished 
on the premises. Upholstery work is 
directed elsewhere to specialists. An- 
nual gross receipts total about $225,- 
000 and the cost of work performed 
including wages amounts to $160,- 
000. In addition to work channeled 
to “B” Shop from “A” Motors, Inc. 
almost 60% of the business still 
comes from the long list of satisfied 
customers and friends developed by 
“B”. The high quality of work done 
by the shop has been maintained. 

The premises shown in Fig. 3 is 
one-story in height, entirely frame, 
of heavy timber construction, except 
for the small cinderblock paint shop, 
annexed to the main buildings. The 
roofs are composition shingle. The 
floors of the main building, the oldest 
of which began as a barn and stable, 
are heavy timbers but have been 
covered in work areas with a 3 to 4 
inch concrete coating to provide 
smoother work surface, minimize 
wear and tear, and incidentally lessen 
the fire hazard from cutting torches, 
etc. Total area of buildings is 3200 
square feet. Current insurable value 
of building is $31,000. 

The paint shop, using spray guns, 
has an automatic CO, system. In 
37 years of operations, there has 
been only one fire on the premises 
and it was outside the main build- 
ing, doing negligible damage. The 
five mechanics have a total of 70 
years experience among them; the 
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youngest has been with “B” since 
1951; the two apprentices have 
served 4 years and 2 years, respec- 
tively. All employees take pride in 
the accident-free record of the shop; 
they are experienced in the use of 
safety appliances, pressurized water 
and COz extinguishers, and other 
first aids. 

Equipment and stores inventory 
totals $12,000. Volatiles—paints, 
lacquers, etc.—are stored in the de- 
tached frame shed near the paint 
shop. The premises have an iron 
fence along one side, stone wall at 
the rear and a cyclone wire fence 
along the other side. Parking space 
on either side of the shop provides 
spaces for about 15 or 16 cars. Shop 
capacity at one time is 6 cars under- 
going repairs, one in paint shop. 

Repairs are billed for immediate 
payment. Limited credit has been 
extended reluctantly. Body parts as 
needed are now secured from distrib- 
utors using the “A” Motors, Inc. 
pick-up truck or “B” shop’s jeep IBELS, BRUCE 
which has a small cargo tray in lieu f Wye Insurance Ano Reinsur 
of rear seat. Caan Sue 


“ 





"C" Service Station and "D" 
Auto Park 


The main business center of city 
“S” is in the area south and east of 
the intersection of Main and Wash- 
ington Streets. Just two squares 
(blocks) from this intersection, “A” 
Motors, Inc. operates a modern serv- 
ice station and parking facility (see 
Fig. 4). The “C” Service Station, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


using products of the “G” Oil Com- 
pany, is wholly owned by “A” Mo 
tors. It is 35 x 28 feet, of cinder- 
block construction, with lubrication 
and washing equipment, hydraulic 
hoist, compressor units, three pump 
gasoline island, and the usual small 
office and washrooms. Heating is 
by a small oil-fired hot-air system 
with blowers. The building is worth 


$12,000 and the contents about $6,- 
500. 

Four regular attendants and two 
part-time helpers handle service sta- 
tion operations on a 14-hour sched- 
ule, 7 a. m. to 9 p. m., except Sun- 
days and holidays. During the week 
the same personnel supervise the 
“D” Auto Park, 

Gross receipts of the “C” Service 
Station are $55,000 annually with 
little seasonal fluctuation. Cost of 
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products sold and services is $21,- 
500 and the annual payroll amounts 
to $18,500. The two senior attend- 
ants act as managers. Cash receipts 
are deposited in “P” bank at end of 
each shift by the senior attendant. 
“Pp” bank is on Main Street just 
one-half block south of Washington. 
Effort is made to hold cash in the 
service station register and in cus- 
tody of attendants to $100, the ex- 
cess being held until deposit time in 
the standard safe in the station of- 
fice. The service station has a jeep 
to provide emergency road service. 

The “D” Auto Park (see Fig. 4), 
which adjoins the service station, 
has a capacity of 72 cars and an area 
of approximately 21,000 square feet. 
It is fenced on both “C” Street and 
on Lincoln Avenue with a four-foot 
cyclone wire fence, the service sta- 
tion shields the east side and to the 
south are commercial offices and 
stores which occupy the rest of the 
block. Entrance to the parking lot 
is on Lincoln Avenue midway be- 
tween B and C Streets. An auto- 
matic gate dispenses parking tickets 
for the basic fee of 25 cents for 2 
hours or less. Overtime at 5 cents 
for each additional hour is collected 
and parking tickets surrendered by 
passing through the exit at the “C” 
Service Station. 

Ail parking stalls are clearly 
marked ; flood lighting is installed at 
the four corners on 30 foot steel 
masts. As the lot is operated until 
after midnight on Friday and Satur- 
day nights, two part-time employees 
relieve the service station men at 
8:30 p.m. and close the lot at 12:30 
a.m. Their salary amounts to ap- 
proximately $1,600 annually, and the 
jobs are usually filled by students 
from the local college or seniors 
from the city high schools. 

The gross income from the park- 
ing operation for the past year was 
slightly over $20,000 with costs of 
wages, maintenance, and _ taxes 
amounting to $11,500. A number 
of times the automatic gate mecha- 
nism has been damaged by unknown 
parties and twice during the past 
year the fence at the corner of C 
Street and Lincoln Avenue has been 
demolished by automobiles careening 
out of control. 

While the “Z” River has been 
noted for floods in past years, control 
facilities installed by Army engi- 
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neers have apparently dispelled any 
further flood threats. Of the prop- 
erties now owned and operated by 
“A” Motors, Inc. only the “B” Auto 
Body Shop has ever been reached by 
flood. In 1936 the shop had 2 inches 
of water over the floor sills with no 
damage to contents or buildings. 
Occasional snows with high winds 
occur during the winter, but rarely 
last for more than a few days and 
normally do not seriously interfere 
with traffic. There are about 5 or 
6 tornadoes a year in states “X” and 


7% 


The Problems 


(a) From the information given, 
prepare a statement of the insurable 
hazards (not the insurance cover- 
ages available) which could affect 
“A” Motors, Inc., including its sub- 
sidiary businesses. 

(b) Indicate, with reasons, so far 
as the information given makes it 
possible, the specific property and 
casualty insurance coverages and the 
dollar amount of exposure to be 
covered in your firm (minimum) 
recommendations to “A” Motors, 
Inc., including its subsidiary busi- 
nesses. 

(c) So far as the information 
given makes it possible, what other 
property and casualty insurance cov- 
erages would you include in your 
report to “A” Motors, Inc., which 
are pertinent and available for “A” 
Motors, Inc., including its subsidiary 
businesses, but which do not appear 
to you to be important enough to 
warrant your firm recommendation ? 
Justify your position with respect to 
each recommendation. 

(d) Indicate clearly the additional 
specific information you should ob- 
tain in order to determine whether 
or not your recommendations in (b) 
provide the most effective protection 
for “A” Motors, Inc. Explain why 
each item of information is necessary. 
(Your answer to this portion of the 
question is to be based on your an- 
swer to (b) only.) 


Answer 


(a) The insurable hazards which 
could affect “A” Motors, Inc. and 
its subsidiaries are: 

(1) Loss or damage to buildings at 
all locations from fire, lightning, 
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CELEBRATING OUR 
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October 8, 1871, according to legend, Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
kicked over the lantern in her barn that resulted in the great 
Chicago fire. Losses were estimated at $196,000,000 in 
which the heart of Chicago was destroyed. 
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reduction of financial losses to individuals and companies due 
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important, for never allowing an agent’s problems to be 
delegated to inexperienced hands. 
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windstorm, explosion, riot, civil com- 
motion, aircraft or vehicle damage, 
vandalism and malicious mischief, 
damage by burglars, flood, earth- 
quake, collapse, water damage. 

(2) Loss or damage to contents 
(stock, parts, furniture and fixtures, 
supplies) from perils enumerated in 
(1) plus theft or burglary 

(3) Loss or damage to owned or 
non-owned cars from perils enumer- 
ated in (1) plus theft and collision. 


(4) Breakage of plate glass windows 
or doors 

(5) Loss or damage to neon signs 
from all risks 

(6) Damage to fences and light 
masts by fire and the extended cov- 
erage perils 

(7) Loss or damage caused by fail- 
ure of hoists, compressors, tanks 
and other machinery at each loca- 
tion 


(Continued on page 
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FIRE RATE CHANGES 


REVISED FIRE insurance rates filed 
by the Maryland Fire Underwriters 
Rating Bureau became effective in 
that state as of November 1. Reduc- 
tions of from 5% to 35% apply for 
most risks, but rates for lumber and 
building material concerns were in- 
creased substantially. Overall the 
changes are estimated to represent 
an annual savings for policyholders 
of $1.5 million. 


AUTO RATE INCREASES 


REVISED AUTOMOBILE rates filed by 
the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters and the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association 
became effective November 1 in Mis- 
souri. The changes result in aver- 
age increases of 10% in private pas- 
senger liability rates and 1.8% in 
physical damage rates. 

In Michigan revised automobile 
rates filed by the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters and the 
National Automobile Underwriters 
Association will become effective 
November 15. Under the filing li- 
ability rates are increased an average 
of 25% for private passenger cars, 


changes 


19.4% for commercial vehicles and 
9% for garages buying the broad 
coverage. Physical damage rates are 
increased less than 4% on the aver- 


age. 


W. C. DEVELOPMENTS 


REDUCED WORKMEN’S compensation 
rates have been approved in Missouri 
effective November 1. The reduc- 
tions, which reflect improved experi- 
ence despite increased statutory 
benefits, average 2.1% for manufac- 
turing risks, 3.8% for contracting 
risks and 0.4% for all others. 

Governor Lawrence has signed 
into law a Pennsylvania bill increas- 
ing workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits in that state. 

In its fiftieth anniversary year 
workmen’s compensation protects 45 
million workers against loss of in- 
come and medical expenses con- 
nected with work injuries. Private 
insurance companies provide 62% 
of compensation coverage and pay 
out $800 million in benefits annually. 
State Funds provide 26% of the 
benefits, and self-insurers the re- 
maining 12%, according to statistics 
compiled by the American Mutual 
Insurance Alliance. 
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LOS ANGELES FIRES 


PROPERTY DAMAGE resulting from 
the brush fires in Los Angeles 
County may run as high as $50 
million according to early estimates. 
Insured losses may total $24 mil- 
lion. The total of losses assigned 
to the General Adjustment Bureau 
alone is estimated at more than $6 
million. In addition, large losses 
from the destruction of art treas- 
ures, jewels and furs are inevi- 
table considering the type of resi- 
dence burnt. More than 400 homes, 
many of them in the $50,000 and 
up class, ave been destroyed or 
heavily damaged in what is described 
as the worst fire in Los Angeles 
history. Approximately 150 auto- 
mobiles have been totally destroyed. 
The fires covered an area of more 
than 13,000 acres. Los Angeles 
County and adjacent localities have 
been designated as disaster areas by 
the Small Business Adminstration 
as a result of the conflagration. The 
hazard was clearly recognized by 
the companies, as last July the Pa- 
cific Fire Rating Bureau imposed a 
surcharge ranging up to $320 per 
year on fire rates in areas with no 
local protection. It was estimated 
at that time that an acre of brush 
provides as much fuel as 1,500 to 
2,000 gallons of gasoline. 


COMMISSIONER UPHELD 


THe TENNESSEE Supreme Court 
has upheld Commissioner Long in 
his disapproval of an automobile li- 
ability filing of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters. The de- 
cision reversed a lower court which 
granted a re-hearing on the filing. 
The filing called for an average in- 
crease of 25% in the rates coupled 
with a safe driver discount of 10% 
for eligible risks. 


ATTORNEY-IN-FACT 


Hersert C. Brook, a partner in the 
Chicago law firm of Lord, Bissell & 
3rook, has been appointed by the 
Committee of Lloyd’s, London, as 
attorney-in-fact in Illinois following 
the resignation of John S. Lord. 
Mr. Lord served over twenty-five 
years as the underwriters’ first Illi- 
nois attorney-in-fact. 
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Forgery Bond—Definition of 'Coun- 
terfeit" or "Forged" Instrument 


United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Co. v. First National Bank of 
Fort Morgan (Supreme Court of 
Colorado, 1961) 364 P. 2d 202. 


The bank involved in this case had 
been issued a bond covering losses 
from the acquisition or receipt by the 
bank of any written instrument 
which have been “counterfeited or 
forged as to signature of any maker” 
or other similar person. 

In the course of the bank’s busi- 
ness, it loaned to one George Q. 
Hood, during the period of a month, 
a total of some $13,000. Hood was 
engaged in business, and the loans 
made by the bank were secured by 
various assignments of accounts re- 
ceivable, evidenced by invoices repre- 
senting goods delivered and services 
performed. Among these transac- 
tions, were the written assignments 
of four invoices totalling $2,604.71 
purporting to represent goods and 
services which never were furnished 
to the persons named as debtors. The 
four invoices were shown to have 
been prepared with intent to defraud 
the bank and the bank suffered a loss 
in the amount of $2,604.71 on ac- 
count of them. 

The surety company refused to 
pay the losses and the bank there- 
upon filed suit. The trial court heard 
the evidence and concluded that the 
four invoices in question were “forg- 
eries within the meaning and intent 
of the bond or are counterfeit within 
the meaning and intent of the bond.” 
Accordingly, judgment was entered 
in favor of the bank against the 
surety company. The surety com- 
pany then appealed to the Colorado 
Supreme Court which reversed the 
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lower court’s judgment and dis- 
missed the bank’s suit. 

The Court examined and discussed 
the various definitions of the key 
words “counterfeit” and “forgery” as 
they appeared in the state statutes 
and in opinions of various courts. In 
reaching its conclusion that there had 
been no counterfeiting or forgery the 
Court held the words as used in the 
policy were not ambiguous and that a 
distinction must be drawn between 
a spurious or non-genuine document 
or writing and one which contains 
false statements. That is, the Court 
held that the invoices in question 
were genuine, but contained writing 
which constituted false statements 
(to the effect that certain materials 
and services had been furnished ). 

Therefore, reasoned the Court, 
there was no counterfeit of a genuine 
document, there was no forgery, 
merely a deceptively false writing 
on an apparently genuine invoice. 
The Court cited several decisions 
from other jurisdictions which sup- 
ported its conclusions. 


All Risks Personal Property Insurance 
—Exception of Loss Where Property 
is Delivered or Entrusted to Another. 


Freedman v. Queen Insurance Co. 
(Supreme Court of California, 1961) 
364 P. 2d 245. 

In this case the insured, a jeweler, 
held a policy insuring against all 
risks of loss or damage except loss 
resulting from theft, conversion or 
other act or omission of a dishonest 
character, “on the part of any person 
to whom the property hereby insured 
may be delivered or entrusted by 
whomsoever for any purpose what- 
soever.” 


The insured received a telephone 
call at his place of business from a 


person representing himself to be 
Bill Bates, employee of a jeweler, 
who said he had a customer in his 
store who desired a three-carat dia- 
mond, and asked insured to let him 
have several such diamonds on mem- 
orandum, i.e., for examination and 
approval. Insured knew Bates well 
and thought he recognized Bates’ 
voice over the phone. The caller said 
he was sending over his relative, Irv- 
ing Davis, to pick up the stones. A 
few minutes later, when a person 
presented himself to the insured as 
“Irving Davis,” the insured handed 
over to him diamonds worth $8000. 
Later that same day the insured 
learned that Bates had not made the 
telephone call and that neither Bates 
nor anyone in Bates’ business estab- 
lishment had received the diamonds 
in question, 

When the insurer refused to pay a 
claim, the insured sued and the trial 
court held, on the basis of the above- 
quoted exception, that the insured 
could not recover because of the 
undisputed fact that the jewelry had 
been both “delivered” and “en- 
trusted” to “Davis.” 

The California Supreme Court re- 
versed the trial court’s judgment. 
First, the Court found the policy 
words were ambiguous. The Court 
then held that, under the criminal 
statutes’ definition of the word, 
“Davis” had committed a theft. 

In further pursuit of this line of 
thinking, the Court said : “Basing his 
argument upon these propositions, 
plaintiff [the insured] contends that 
it can no more be said that he ‘de- 
livered’ or ‘entrusted’ the diamonds 
to ‘Irving Davis’ when his action 
in handing them over was induced 
by fraudulent representations than 
if he had handed them over at the 
point of a gun.” 

(Continued on page | 16) 





Disease as Defense—from page 27 


ing circumstances we may be in 
clined to agree with (the company 
witness) Dr. Reed... ., 
not usurp the province of the 
jury.” ** Nevertheless, there is a 
sizeable group of decisions in favor 
of the plaintiff where it appears that 
the disease was present prior to the 
policy date.** 

Several ancillary factors such as 
the time interval, burden of proof, 


but we can- 


nature of the disease or ailment, de 
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lay in issue or disclosure by the in- 
sured may have some influence on 
the result. The time interval be- 
tween the manifestation of the dis- 
ease and the policy date and between 
the policy date and claim is, of 
course, significant. Depending on 
the nature of the disease the elapsed 
time may permit an inference that 
the insured had recovered from the 
prior condition ® or that the disease 
which disabled the insured was dif- 
ferent from that which manifested 
itself or was diagnosed prior to the 
policy date.*® Close proximity to the 
effective date is helpful, but no guar- 
antee that preexistence will be estab- 
lished. Imagine the plight of the de- 
fense attorneys when told that a 
rheumatic condition from gonor- 
rhea or pyorrhea, which was diag- 
nosed on the day following the expi- 
ration of a 15 day waiting period, 
was not a preexisting disease within 
the meaning of the policy exclu- 
sion.** Or the surprise of the com- 
pany who received a claim form stat- 
ing that the insured’s aches and 
pains started at the same time the 
policy became effective. Later at 
the trial the insured wasn’t as posi- 
tive. He testified that they probably 
started one and one-half to two 
hours after the policy became ef- 
fective and the court allowed 
recovery.** Occasionally, a case is de- 
cided in favor of the insurance com- 
pany where more than a year has 
elapsed between the policy date and 
the disability, but most involve pe- 
riods of time from a few days up to 
six months, 


Delay in Issuing Policy 


Delay in the issue of a policy has 
not prevented the insurer from re- 
lying on the effective date stated in 
the policy from which to determine 
whether the disease preexisted. In 
the only case found, the court de- 
nied the plaintiff’s contention that 
the six month exclusion period 
should be counted from the applica- 
tion date.*® Back dating of policies, 
on the other hand, to the application 
date will start the exclusion period 
running even though the policy was 
not issued and delivered until later. 
It has been so held in one case 
where the disease manifested itself 
within the exclusion period, if 
counted from the date of the medical 
examination or the later delivery of 


the policy, but not from the applica- 
tion date,” 

An insurance company is under 
no obligation to have the insured 
medically examined in order to rely 
on the defense of preexistence. Only 
a few cases have considered the ef- 
fect of the disclosure of a prior con- 
dition in the application on the duty 
of the company to investigate and 
examine the proposed insured. In 
World Ins. Co. v. Pipes,*' the in- 
sured, answering the question 
whether he had had a kidney disease, 
said, “Yes, albumin July 1953, no 
after effects.” He applied for insur- 
ance in November of 1953. He had 
been suffering from nephritis in 
May of 1953 and in May or June 
1955 he was hospitalized until his 
death in March, 1956 from a form of 
this disease. The court held that 
the company was estopped to defend 
on the ground of fraud because of 
its failure to investigate, but it did 
not consider the failure to investi- 
gate a bar to the company’s defense 
of preexistence.*” 


Waiver of Condition 


On the other hand, if knowledge 
of the preexisting disease amounts 
to a waiver of the condition, then 
the presence or absence of a medical 
examination would make no differ- 
ence.** Reason dictates that disclos- 
ure either in the application or to 
the agent should not be a waiver of 
the policy provision which excludes 
preexisting disease. Disablement re- 
sulting from preexisting disease is 
a hazard which the insurer does not 
insure against. No one would sug- 
gest that, if an applicant were dis- 
abled from sickness and the insurer 
with knowledge of the disability is- 
sues a policy covering accidents 
only, it would be liable for expenses 
incurred in connection with the 
sickness. There is no essential differ- 
ence in the two situations. The pre- 
existing disease is not within the 
coverage provided by the policy, 
therefore, knowledge of the presence 
of the disease does not waive the 
condition and enlarge the coverage. 

The reported cases are few in 
number, but it is believed that most 
courts would hold that the insurer 
had not waived the policy provision 
because of knowledge of the pre- 
existing disease.** The cases distin- 
guish between a condition such as a 
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sound health clause, which except 
for waiver of known conditions 
would render the contract void and 
invalid from its inception and an ex- 
ception which excludes preexisting 
disease from coverage under an 
otherwise valid contract. The policy 
“merely excludes from its coverage 
disability resulting from sickness 
beginning before the policy was ef- 
fective. With respect to disability 
resulting from an illness beginning 
after the policy was effective, it was 
and is a valid contract... .”* 

A few courts have to some ex- 
tent justified their decisions on the 
presence or absence of medical iu- 
quiry or examinations. Failure to 
ask the insured any question about 
his health demonstrated, according 
to one court, that the insurer was not 
concerned about the latent or remote 
cause of the sickness which disabled 
the insured after the effective date 
of the policy.*® 

Examination and approval have 
been said to establish “That appli- 
cant was not ostensibly ‘sick’ but in 
good health at the time he applied 
for insurance.” 47 Another court 
suggested that examination prior to 
issue may permit an inference that 
the insured was in good health 
which together with proof of dis- 
ability after the policy date might 
shift the burden of going forward 
with the evidence to the insurer.*® 

Which party has the burden of 
proof will depend upon whether the 
court considers the absence of cov- 
erage as an exception to coverage 
under the policy or as a condition for 
which insurance was not provided. 
Some confusion arises from the fact 
that preexisting disease is a defense 
to an action on the policy. It was 
expressed by one court * as follows: 


“Though we have referred to ‘prior 
origin’ as a defense of the insurance 
company, actually it was incumbent 
upon plaintiff to show that Meth’s 
disability was within the coverage 


” 


of the policy... . 


What the court is saying is that the 
existence of a preexisting disease is 
not an affirmative defense. Some 
courts have said it is an affirmative 
defense.5° However, in more of the 
jurisdictions in which the courts 
have expressed an opinion it is not, 
and the burden of proof is on the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Disease as Defense—Continued 


plaintiff to prove that his claim is 
covered by the policy.®! In those 
states where the burden of proof is 
on the plaintiff, the courts have been 
more consistent in interpreting the 
policy contract in accordance with 
its provisions, intent and purpose.” 

The type, or nature, of the disease 
from which the insured is suffering 
seldom plays a major part in the out- 
come of the action. One gets the 
impression that it may be relatively 


easier to prove preexistence of tu- 
berculosis than it is to prove the 
presence of cancer or hernia, for ex- 
ample, but there is no assurance.** 
The court will not take judicial no- 
tice of the progress and incidents of 
a disease,®°* although one court has 
judicially noticed that coronary oc- 
clusion was heart trouble.®® 
Proximate cause enters into the 
result. If in fact the disability did 
not result from a disease which ex- 
isted prior to the policy, but from 
some other disease contracted after- 
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ward, the disability should not be 
excluded from coverage. On the 
other hand, if the preexisting con- 
dition would have disabled the in- 
sured, he should not be permitted 
to recover because he later con- 
tracts some other disease which 
would be equally disabling.5* How- 
ever, recovery for expenses incurred 
on behalf of a preexisting condition 
has been allowed, where the expenses 
were only incidental and relatively 
small in amount when compared 
with the expenses incurred as a re- 
sult of a condition which occurred 
after the effective date.** 


Specific Diseases 


Problems concerning the exclu- 
sion of specific diseases and whether 
congenital or other conditions of 
long standing are covered often are 
decided on the construction of the 
policy provisions rather than on 
whether the condition arose prior to 
the waiting period. The term “her- 
nia,” for example, has been defined 
to include only those in which there 
is a noticeable protrusion through 
the front abdominal wall and not to 
include a diaphragmatic hernia ®* or 
a herniated intervertebral disc.*® A 
skin rash of nervous origin is within 
the coverage of a policy excluding 
nervous and mental disorders,” but 
a coronary occlusion is “heart 
trouble” and excluded.® 

If policy coverage is limited to 
sickness or disease, congenital con- 
ditions would literally not be in- 
cluded within its terms. Some 
courts have so held, adding that if 
the condition is assumed to be 
within coverage, it is a preexisting 
condition which would be excluded 
anyway.®? Most courts would prob- 
ably hold to the contrary where the 
disablement from the condition did 
not manifest itself until after the 
effective date of the policy.® 


Exclusions by Name 


Provisions which exclude disease 
by name or description take one of 
two forms, either excluding the dis- 
eases which originate prior to the 
end of the given period from cover- 
age or excluding expenses incurred, 
e.g., for hospitalization as a result of 
any of the named diseases during the 
waiting period. The former are in- 
terpreted in the same way as general 
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preexisting clauses. The latter will 
permit recovery after the waiting 
period has expired. It may permit 
recovery even though the policy con- 
tains a preexisting clause and the 
named disease originated prior to 
the policy date.** 


Reinstated Policies 


Reinstated policies should be gov- 
erned by the same rules as policies 
at issue. The uniform statutory pro- 
vision covers “such sickness as may 
begin more than 10 days after” the 
date of reinstatement. This is re- 
quired policy language which the in- 
surer didn’t select, but it has been 


. 
construed strictly in favor of the H W t t t f t f 
insured, Notwithstanding that the 0 0 ro ec ro 4 S rom 
clause reads sickness beginning after * 
reinstatement, it has been held not k t t 
to bar recovery for a disease which paperwor erml es 
originated prior to lapse. Neither 
will reinstatement revive a_ six 


months exclusion clause for specific 
disease.®® 
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1 State Mutual Life Assur. Co. v. Heine, 141 fraud dismissed. National Casualty Co. v. Epstein, dent and sickness law. Sec. 8. Id. p. 274. 
. 2d 741 (6th Cir. 1944). 12 CCH Life Cases 418 (N.J. Chan, 1947). 
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10 Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla 
homa, South Carolina, West Virginia. 

11 S.B. 123, Palmer, HIAA Legislative Bul- 
letin, No. 7-61, February 16, 1961. 

12 See for example Phelps v. Southern Na- 
tional Ins. Co., 83 So. 2d 463 (La. App. 1955) 
(policy issued September 10, plaintiff entered 
hospital March 11 for gall bladder operation, 
policy contained a 6 month exclusion clause). 

13 Reiser v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 289 
N.Y. 561, 43 N.E. 2d 534 (1942). The existence 
of an incipient and unknown disease will not be 
allowed ‘“‘to frustrate the bona fide expectations 
of the insured, who, having reason to believe he 
was free of disease when the policy was issued 
would expect’’ that any disease causing death 
would be within the coverage of the policy. 
Georgia Life v. Health Ins. Co. v. Gammage, 85 
S.E. 2d 85 (Ga. App. 1950) (Death over 24 
years after policy issued. Policy taken out by 
wife within a few months after insured was 
operated for aneurysm of internal carotid artery). 

14 The term “effective date’’ is used with 
respect to policies which exclude disease origi- 
nating before a certain number of days or 
onl after the policy date as well as policies 
which have no waiting period. 

15 Jefferson Life & Casualty Co. v. Bevill, 38 
Ala. App. 384, 86 So. 2d 289 (1956); Home Life 
Ins. Co. v. Allison, 179 Ark. 65, 14 S.W. 2d 229 
(1929); Fohl v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 54 
Cal. App. 2d 368, 129 Pac. 2d 24; Cohen v. 
North American Life & Casualty Co., 150 Minn. 
507, 185 N.W. 939 (1921); Provident Life & 
Acc. Ins. Co. v. Jemison, 153 Miss. 53, 60, 120 
So. 180, 836 (1929); Valencia v. Continental 
Casualty Co., 127 Neb. 820, 257 N.W. 57 (1934); 
Reiser v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 262 App. 
Div. 171 28 N.Y. Supp. 2d 283, aff'd. 289 N.Y. 
561, 43 N.E. 2d 534 (1941); Reserve Life Ins. 
Co. v. Lyle, 288 Pac. 2d 717, 53 A.L.R. 2d 682 
(Okla. 1955). 

16 Mutual Benefit Health & Acci. Ass’n v. 
Ramage, 293 Ky. 586, 169 S.W. 2d 624 (1943); 
Craig v. Central Life Ins. Co., 16 Ill. App. 2d 
344, 148 N.E. 2d 31 (1958); Manalopoulos v. 
American Progressive Health Ins. Co., 162 N.Y. 
Supp. 2d 1016 (App. Div. 1957); Richards v. 
American Security Life Ins. Co., 303 Pac. 2d 
1110 (Okla. 1956). 

17 The writer commenting in 53 A.L.R. 2d 
686, 688, indicates that some courts which deny 
recovery seem to give limited application to the 
rule if they apply it at all. It is suggested, to 
the contrary, that if some of the other courts 





INSURANCE 


had not placed such a restrictive meaning on 
“manifestation” and “diagnosis” that recovery 
would not have been allowed in the cases where 
he says that it appeared that plaintiff was af- 
flicted with the disease prior to the policy date. 

18 Cf. Reserve Life Ins. Co. v. Whitten, 38 
Ala. App. 455, 88 So. 2d 573 (1956), and Jeffer- 
son Life & Casualty Co. v. Bevill, supra note 15 
and Taormina v. National Hospital Serv. Ass’n, 
43 So. 2d 31 (La. App. 1949) and Phelps v. 
Southern National Ins. Co., supra note 12. 

19 Fuller v. Aetna Life Ins. Co., 259 F. 2d 
403 (5th Cir. 1958); Bovedeau v. Boston Casualty 
Co., 273 Mass. 156, 173 N.E. 425 (1930); Old 
National Ins. Co. v. Johnson, 312 S.W. 2d 715 
(Tex. Civ. App. 1958). 

20 Infra. p. 17. 

21 123 W. Va. 577, 17 S.E. 2d 209 (1941). 

22 107 W. Va. 574, 149 S.E. 668 (1929). 

23 National Security Ins. Co. v. Tellis, 39 
Ala. App. 455, 104 So. 2d 483 (1958). 

24 Craig v. Central National Life Ins. Co., 
16 Ill. App. 2d 344, 148 N.E. 2d 31, 36 (1958). 
25 308 S.W. 2d 291, 293 (Mo. App. 1957). 

26 A North Carolina case appears to follow 
this rule. There was evidence of X-ray and 
diagnosis of tuberculosis prior to coverage and 
an operation afterward which disclosed cancer. 
The court affirmed the jury verdict on the 
testimony of the surgeon that he couldn't tell 
when the cancer began. Cutworth v. Reserve 
Life Ins. Co., 243 N.C. 584, 91 S.E. 2d 580 
(1956). 

27 Epstein v. 
note 5. 

28 Supra note 16. 

29 Atlas Life Ins. Co. v. Zelner, supra note 6. 

80 Hincher v. Hospital Care Ass’n, 248 N.C. 
397, 103 S.E. 2d 457 (1958). 

31 45 C.J.S. Insurance 893. 

32 United States Health & Acci. Co. v. Jolly, 
31 Ky. L.R. 232, 101 S.W. 1179 (1907) (there 
was no evidence insured was free from the dis 
ease at any time prior to the policy date); United 
American Ins. Co. v. Pittillo, 308 S.W. 2d 241 
(Tex. Civ. App. 1958) (policy contained 6 
month exclusion clause, plaintiff was operated 
5¥e months after issue date); Massie v. Washing- 
ton Fidelity Nat. Ins. Co., 153 Miss. 433, 121 
So. 125 (1929); Bridges v. Mutual Benefit Health 
& Acci. Ass’n, 49 Ga. App. 552, 176 S.E. 543 


(1934) 
Benefit Health & Acci. 


National Casualty Co., supra 


$3 Mutual Ass’n v. 
Ramage, 293 Ky. 586, 589, 169 S.W. 2d 624, 
626 (1943). 

34 See annotation 53 A.L.R. 2d 686, 689. 

35 Commercial Casualty Ins. Co. v. Wheat- 
man, 33 Ohio App. 401, 169 N.E. 712 (13 
months between first and second ulcer, the in- 
sured becoming disabled less than 2 months 
after issue); Bankers Service Life Ins. Co. v. 


Richey, 351 Pac. 2d 1045 (Okla. 1960) (hyster- 
ectomy about 10 months after policy issued; 
insured had been treated for infection of cervix 
7 or 8 months prior to policy date). 

36 American Casualty & Life Co. v. Gueringer, 
205 S.W. 2d 423 (Tex. Civ. App. 1947) (cancer 
of breast in April 1943, policy issued January 
1944, metastatic carcinoma in May 1945); United 
Security Life Ins. Co. v. Sikes, 40 Ala. App. 677, 
122 So. 2d 289 (1960) (chronic bronchitis De- 
cember 1956, policies March 1956 and February 
1957, hospitalized twice in August 1958 for fluid 
on lungs); Cutworth v. Reserve Life Ins. Co., 
supra note 26, 

37 Provident Life & Acci. Ins. Co. v. Jemison, 
supra note 15. 

38 Turner v. Columbia National Life Ins. 
Co., 100 S.C. 121, 84 S.E. 413 (1915) (policy 
was effective at 12:00 noon). 

39 Cauthen v. National Bankers Life Ins. Co., 
228 Miss. 411, 88 So. 2d 103 (1956) (Policy 
issued October 12 on June 23 application; can- 
cer diagnosed within 6 months of policy date). 

40 Fuller v. Aetna Life Ins. Co., supra note 
19. (Application April 18, medical examination 
May 4, operated for cancer on May 15, policy 
contained a 14 day waiting period for sickness). 

41 255 F. 2d 464 (5 Cir. 1958). 

42 The case was decided in favor of the in- 
sured. The court concluded there was no “‘sick- 
ness’’ within the meaning of the policy until the 
insured was disabled. 

43 See American Life Ins. Co. v. Stone, 78 Ga. 
App. 98, 50 S.E. 2d 231 (1948). The court de- 
cided there was no preexistence, but indicated 
that the allegation of waiver based on disclosure 
to the agent was good against demurrer. 

44 Minear v. Benefit Association of R. R. Em- 
ployees, 169 Kan. 199, 218 Pac. 2d 244 (1950); 
Atlas Life Ins. Co. v. Zelner, supra note 6; 
American Casualty & Life Co. v. Gueringer, 
supra note 36. But see, American Life Ins. Co. 
v. Stone, supra note 43, and Reserve Life Ins. 
Co. v. Beardon, 96 Ga. App. 395, 101 S.E. 2d 
120 (1957). For cases which have considered 
whether representations of the agent, that the 
policy covers preexisting disease, amount to 
waiver or estoppel see Vidrine v. Reserve Life 
Ins. Co., 58 So. 2d 251 (La. App. 1952); Ameri- 
can Life Ins. Co. v. Barnett, 51 So. 2d 227 
(Miss. 1951); American Life Ins. Co. v. Stone, 
supra. 

45 Dees v. National Casualty Co., 
App. 183, 66 S.W. 2d 603, 607 (1933). 

46 Milan v. Norwich Union Indemnity Co., 
supra note 22. 

47 Fuller v. Aetna Life Ins. 
402, 404 (5th Cir. 1958). 

48 Reiser v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., supra 
note 15. 
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49 Meth v. United Benefit Life Ins. 
F. 2d 446, 447 (3rd Cir. 1952). 

50 ee Life Ins. Co. v. Walker, 208 
Miss. 43 So. 2d 657 (1949); Jackson v. Pacific 
ak! Life Ins. Co., supra note 25. (Mo.). 
Hincher v. Hospital Care Ass’n., supra note 30 
(N.C.); Smith v. Industrial Hospital Ass’n., 194 
Ore. 525, 242 P 2d 592 (1952); Reserve Life Ins. 
Co. v. Boss, 37 Tenn. App. 456, 264 S.W. 2d 
587 (1953). 

51 The count is 6 states to 5 with 4 more 
having conflicting decisions. Those placing the 
burden on the plaintiff are represented by: 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. v. Reynolds, 48 Ariz. 
205, 60 Pac. 2d 1070, reh. den. 48 Ariz. 364, 62 
Pac. 2d 127 (1936); Fohl v. Metropolitan Life 
Ins. Co., supra note 15 (Cal.); Valencia v. Con- 
tinental Casualty Co., supra note 15 (Neb.); 
Apter v. Home Life Ins. Co., 266 N.Y. 333, 194 
N.E. 846, 98 A.L.R. 1281 (1935); American Ins. 
Co. v. Brown, 203 Okla. 407, 222 Pac. 2d 757 
(1950); Myers v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 152 
Pa. Sup. 507, 33 Atl. 2d 253 (1943). For cases 
contra see note 50. The states having conflicting 
decisions are Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and 
Texas. The cases may be found in the appendix. 

52 Manalopoulos v. American Progressive 
Health Ins. Co., supra note 16 (90 day exclusion 
clause expired October 19, examination October 
16, indicated tumor of liver, tentatively di- 
agnosed as cancerous on October 20 and con- 
firmed by biopsy on October 29). 

53 Mutual Benefit Health & Acci. Ass’n. v. 
Ryan, 55 Ariz. 57, 96 Pac. 24 749 (1939) (con- 
dition diagnosed as tuberculosis 14 days after 
effective date). 

54 Wooten v. Life Ins. Co. of Ga., 8 Ga. App. 
665, 92 S.E. 2d 567 (1056) (epilepsy). 

55 Green v. Mutual Benefit Health & Acci. 
Ass’n., 267 Ala. 56, 99 So. 2d 694 (1957). 

56 American Casualty & Life Co. v. Butler, 
215 S.W. 2d 392 (Tex. Civ. App. 1948) (pre- 
existing heart disease; but established ‘without 
dispute” that cancer was the real cause of the 
disability); Wolf v. Washington Hospital Service 
Ass’n., 52 Wash. 2d 518, 326 P 2d 1015 (1958). 


Co., 198 


1961 


For December, 


Cf., Associated Hospital Service v. 
N.Y. Supp. 2d 49 (Sup. Ct. 1959). 

57 Rogers v. Columbia Protective Ass’n., 
Conn. 129, 43 .Atl. 
adhesions, also 


Tassman, 198 


132 
2d 72 (1945) (operated for 
removed mesenteric cyst from 
uterus); Group Hospital Service Inc. v. Bass, 
252 S.W. 2d 507 (Tex. Civ. App. 1952) (insured 
had bunions on both feet, injured one on left 
foot and both were removed). 

58 Sequin v. Continental Service Life & Health 
Ins. Co., 230 La. 533, 89 So. 2d 113, 55 A.L.R. 
2d 1014 (1956). 

59 National Bankers Life Ins. Co. v. Cart- 
wright, 272 S.W. 2d 377 (Tex. Civ. App. 1954). 

60 McKinney v. American Security Life Ins. 
Co., 76 So. 2d 630 i. 1953). 

61 Frank v. United Benefit Life Ins. Co., 231 
S.W. 2d 234 (Mo. 1950) (jury verdict for plain- 
tiff, a physician was reversed on appeal). 

62 Myers v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
note 51. Cf. McGregor v. General Acci. 
Life Assur. Corp., 214 N.C. 201, 198 S.E. 641 
(1938) (removal of impacted wisdom teeth); 
Contra. Romano v. Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. 
Co., 176 N.Y. Supp. 2d 150 (Mun. Ct. 1956). 

63 For example, plaintiff was permitted re- 
covery in a case where the disability to his 
child’s knee did not manifest itself until ap- 
proximately 5 months after the effective date. 
Admittedly the cause was congenital. National 
Casualty Co. v. Hudson, 32 Ala. App. 69, 21 So. 
2d 568 (1945). Cf., State National Life Ins. v. 
Stampler, 228 Ark. 1128, 312 S.W. 2d 441 (1958) 
(bony growth on neck for many years which did 
not cause trouble until after issue). 

64 Reserve Life Ins. Co. v. Bearden, supra 
note 44; Phelps v. Southern National Ins. Co., 
supra note 12. Cf. Cutworth v. Reserve Life Ins. 
Co., supra note 26. 

65 Op. cit. note 7 section $(A)(4). 

66 Old National Ins. Co. v. Johnson, 
note 19 (strict construction); Holt v. 
Washington Life Ins. Co., 123 Atl. 
(Mun. Ct. of Appeals, D. C. 1956) (disease 
originating prior to lapse); Mutual Benefit 
Health & Acci. Ass’n. v. Ryan, supra note 53 (six 
month exclusion). 
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AGENTS MEET 


CLAUDE E. 
nois, 


SPENCER, Danville, Illi- 
was elected president of the 
National Mutual In- 
surance Agents at the annual meet- 
ing in Detroit. He succeeds George 
R. McKiever of Miami. C. Good 
man Jones of Bluefield, West Vir 
ginia, was named first vice president 
and is scheduled to assume the presi- 
dency in 1962. In his final address 
as president, Mr. McKiever warned 
that the industry is in a rate war that 
could lead to disastrous results for 
the public and more restrictions, 
even mandatory bureaus, for the in- 
dustry. He predicted more mergers, 
both among companies and among 
agencies. The outgoing president 
was optimistic about the future, how- 
ever, citing an expanding market, 
rising standard of living and increases 
in population and income as favor- 
able factors. 
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ROY L. LASSITER, JR., Ph.D.* 
Associate Professor 
of Economics 
University of Florida 


UCH ATTENTION HAS_ been 

given to the problem of estab- 
lishing the dollar value of the prin- 
cipal wage earner of the family from 
the standpoint of determining either 
the requisite income protection 
needed or the damages incurred 
when the husband’s earning capacity 
is destroyed or impaired. Fewer 
and less meaningful efforts have been 
directed toward the same problems 
in connection with the wife. This is 
understandable in view of the less 
tangible contribution to family in- 
come by the non-gainfully employed 
housewife, i.e., there is a lack of 
monetary earnings to capitalize. 
This paper has as its purposes: (1) 
the presentation of the analytic 
framework within which the wife’s 
contribution to family income can 
be ascertained and thus provide the 
basis for determining needed in- 
come protection or economic loss if 
the wife dies, or becomes incapaci- 
tated; and (2) to illustrate the in- 
come contribution of a wife as a 
governess and domestic servant. No 
attempt will be made to place an 
empirical value on the benefits which 
arise from the companionship and 
society of a wife, or the benefits 
which accrue to the children from 
the companionship and training re- 
ceived from the mother. 

The terms “production” and “in- 
come” have enjoyed varieties of 
meanings many of which are quite 
ambiguous. Definite concepts of 
both terms are necessary in answer- 


* The author is grateful for the com- 
ments and suggestions offered by Profes- 
sors James L. Athearn and William M. 
Howard. Earlier discussions with Profes- 
sor James G. Richardson were helpful in 
formulating the problem. 
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The Wife’s Contribution 


ing questions regarding income pro- 
tection against, or damages associ- 
ated with, the loss of human beings. 

Generally “production” is defined 
in economic literature as the crea- 
tion of utility. There is some con- 
troversy regarding the processes 
which should be classified as “eco- 
nomic” production. Some econo- 
mists, including those who are re- 
sponsible for the national income 
statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce, include only those activities 
which are reflected in market trans- 
actions.* On the other hand, there 
are those who indicate that economic 
production does not necessarily in- 
volve a market transaction, but must 
have price significance in that the 
good or service produced either is 
something a person would pay for, 
or by its being produced it prevents 
some expenditure.* This provides 
the definition which is used here, 
i.e., economic production is the crea- 
tion of utility which is either salable 
or prevents a cost outlay. 


Concept of Income 


The term “income” also has many 
interpretations. It will be used in 
this paper as being the goods and 
services consumed over time as con- 
trasted to money or psychic income. 
Income in this sense, while some- 
what difficult to quantify, is an ade- 
quate concept regarding the material 
well being of individuals. The pur- 


1 See, for example, R. H. Blodgett, 
Our Expanding Economy, New York: 
Rinehart, 1955, p. 36, or F. H. Knight, 
The Economic Organization, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. 
50 and 51. 

2U.S. Department of Commerce: Na- 
tional Income, 1954 ed., Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1954, p. 30. 

3 See, for example, H. J. Davenport, 
The Economics of Enterprise, New York: 
Macmillan, 1929, p. 128. 

4W. W. Cochrane and C. S. Bell. The 
Economics of Consumption, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1956, p. 23. 


pose of income protection planning 
is concerned with maintaining the 
material well being of the family 
unit. The deterioration in real fam- 
ily income which results from the 
loss of the wife represents economic 
damage. 


Measuring Wife's Income 


The problems associated with 
measurement of the wife’s contribu- 
tion to family income are in many 
respects similar to those in a primi- 
tive society where most goods and 
services are produced by the fam- 
ily unit itself and very few, if any, 
activities are reflected in monetary 
terms. The family’s goods and serv- 
ices are produced and consumed at 
home and the money income and 
costs of consumption are not deter- 
minable. Fortunately, however, the 
contributions of individuals within 
family units in modern society can 
be determined in part within the 
framework of a monetary system. 
That is, the prices of certain services 
are established via market transac- 
tions and thus can be used to estt- 
mate replacement cost. Conceptu- 
ally, in a free market, the costs of 
replacing the wife with equal quality 
services would be equal to the wife’s 
contribution to real family income. 

On this basis the income protec- 
tion required, or economic damage 
in connection with the loss of the 
wife, is the present cost of a series of 
future outlays for replacement of 
services. 


Cost of Replacing Wife 


Data on wage rates and working 
hours for governess and domestic 
services are not readily available, 
and the limited information at hand 
suggests rather wide geographic 
variation in both wages and work- 
ing hours. However, for the pur- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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those Oo! governesses- 

poses ol this analysis, annual rates teachers’ salaries are reported by the lowance for time off, vacation and 
of compensation for the U. 5. as 4 National Education Association. sickness for the governess and do- 
whole are more appropriate. Annual rhe following illustration of the mestic servant is 36 pet cent of the 
average cash compensation for do- determination of the present costs annual rate of compensation ; ® (4) 
mestic servants is reported by the of the future outlays required to Te- the required level of services is all 
U.S, Department of Commerce. The place the services of the wife as 4 g hour day, 7 days a week for both 
limited availability of information govern and domestic servant as- the governess and the domestic 
on compensation for governess S€TV sumes that: | 1) the life expectancy servant; (5) social security contri- 
‘ces necessitates the use of data from of the husband at the time of the bution rates under the present law 
comparable occupations. If the duties wife’s death is 30 years; (2) the remain in force ; (6) the appropriate 
are defined as “teach- youngest child will be 21 years of rate of discount to determine the 
of future outlays is 


of a governess 











































ing and training” children, then 
annual average salaries of echool mother’s death and expenditures for equal to the yield obtainable 
safest possible snvestment, 1.€., long- 
term government bonds, which, for 
raB.e | . ° P 
ANNUAL OvT! ays FoR Futt Time GOVERNESS snp Domest SERVANT purposes ot this example, 1S assuimec 
Unper A GONst ant Price Levi to be 33 f per cent 7 
Annual Cost of Full Annual Cost ol Full Present Cost Given these assumptions, the total 
rime Governess Lime Domest Servant Oo ‘ ; 
Year Fotal Annual = Annual Outlay outlays tor a full time governess and 
Social Social Outlay at 3™% ee 
Wages Security W ages Security yer cent cc ymestic servant under a constant 
( tril ¢ t . 
ontri putior ont yution . . ~ Tr 
; — price level 1s $220,000 | fable 1). 
I $ 8,182 $ 209 $ 2,978 $¢ 9 $ 11,459 $ 11,045 T = sini — ae ~< 
2 8,182 209 2°978 90 11459 11,646 The present cost, which 1s the sum 
8,182 244 2,978 10 11,509 10,306 f . : isc > 2X am 
at +4 B78 + Heres Oe of the annual discounted expendi 
8,182 244 2,978 11,509 9.574 tures, amounts to $l 50,960. 
6 8,182 279 2,978 0 11,559 9,268 
7 8,182 279 2,978 120 11,559 8,933 
8 8,182 79 9'978 120 11,559 8,610 
9 8,182 415 9.978 134 11,607 8,333 
10 @ 182 413 9.078 134 11,607 8,032 Real Income 
11 8,182 413 2,978 134 11,607 7,742 
12 8,182 513 2,978 134 11,607 7,462 “sone inc > scti “ ; 
13 8 182 313 3978 ‘ 11'607 7192 Since income protection planning 
+ . dy 2,07" 134 11,607 6,932 should be 1 terms ot real income, 
> 182 13 2,978 4 11,607 6,682 n » ° . 
“ — 000 2,978 | 3,112 1,727 the computation of economic loss 
. . j : connection with the death of the wife, 
29 0,000 000 9.978 "134 S12 1070 should attempt to estimate the fu- 
A] 0.000 Ooo 9 978 ] 3112 03 eo ° 
fotal $122,750 $4,178 $89,340 $3, 2 $220,051 $150/960 ture movements of the prices of the 
1 The average ten months salary sdiusted to a twelve months basis by adding 0.2 of the ten services which the : wile provides. 
ae St The annual com we increased by adding 0.90 %© the annual cost as indicated The annual wages of school teachers 
i oo mag average wage plus 0.36 of ti ‘anual average wage for vacations days off, and domestic servants has risen more 
ess 
bs pean Security contributions were computed on present und future rates under the current rapidly in the last Tew decades than 
Source Computes from data presé nted in: Surve * Current Business, Washington: U. $&. has the general price level. During 
yepartment of Commerce 1954, 1957 4 d 1960, and Econom Status of Teachers 17 : ied 
ig May. 19 a ST. National Edué ym Assoe i ation - gal Report ace 60- the period 1929 -1959, the coml- 
ay, 1960. . 37 ram 
pe und rate ol increase amounted 
1.7 per cent, for the general price 
— 
rasLe Hi level, 4.3 pet cent, school teacher 
ANNUAI OutTLAYS FOR Furst Time GOVERNESS A DomMEstTi¢ SERVANTS UNDER A . "7 +4 
Prick LeveL INCRI ssING AT THE COMPOUNI Rate oF 34%4 PER CENT salaries, and 3./ per cent, domestic 
Annual Cost 4 nnual Cos servants wages. There are substan- 
of Full of Full Present Cost 
Time Time oO 5] ay be < 1 th: pn 
Governess Domestic Servant Annual Outlay =n t may ye arguet that governe ss serv- 
Wages and Wages and rotal Annual at 3% ices are required only until the youngest 
Year Social Security’ Social Security Outlay per cent child becomes 18 years of age. In that 
1 $ 8,700 $ 3,183 $ $ 11,453 case costs are reduced by the amount of 
2 9,021 3,301 11,447 outlays for the additional 5 years. 
3 9,390 3.443 11,491 ; 
: 10905 357) 11°480 6 The allowance of 36 per cent was de- 
6 10,504 86 11,519 termined by adding 100 days as normal 
7 10,891 4,008 11,514 time of (2 days off each week, excepting 
> He re ¥ Me vacation time) 15 days vacation time, an 
j 546 - . . rm". 
10 12,180 1.49 11541 15 days tof sick leave. | This total was 
i 12,628 4,665 11,535 divided by 365 days. This allowance may 
“ 3 O77 4,840 ee seem excessive at first glance, hut it is 
J odd > Uee mi ys) . 
14 14,079 910 11.521 probably quite reasonable from the stand- 
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16 00,009 » 609 ; 3,112 ployees and thus minimizing disruptions 
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tial reasons for expecting that the 
prices of the services under consid- 
eration will continue to rise at least 
in the near future. 


Assuming that the annual salaries 
and wages of governesses and do- 
mestic servants will increase at a 
rate of 334 per cent annually, the 
total cost of providing these services 
is $344,645 and the present cost is 
$219,153 (Table II). The present 


cost of the increased outlays due to 


8 The sum of the discounted inflated 
expenditures will not, even though the 
rate of inflation and discount are equal, 
be equal to the sum of the expenditures 
under constant prices because of the maxi- 
mum limit on Social Security contribu- 
tions per person. 


Proof : 


Set: TCert = the total cost of wages 
and social security under con- 
stant prices. 

R = annual wages paid. 

h = the social security rate (as- 
sumed to be constant). 


TCort — [R, + h (R:) } + [R: 
4 h (Rz) ] +h [Rs 4+. h (Rs) ] 
bs. Te 


TC: = the total cost of wages 
and social security under infla- 
tion. 


Then: 


r = the compound rate of infla- 
tion. 


TC 1 = | R, +h( R;) ] 
| Re+h( R:) ] 
[Rs+h(Rs)] [(14+r)*]4+...+ 
[Rath(R.)}] [(1+r)"] 

PC; = the present cost of wages 
and social security contributions 
under inflation. 


Then: 


[(1+r)*]+ 
{(1+r)*}+ 


Let: 


Then: 

PC, _!Ri+h(R,)] [U+r)"] 4 
(1+r)! 

[Re 2th(Rz )] [U+r) a 2 oF 

(1+r)? 

[Rs+an(Rs)] [U+r)*) ro 

(1+r)* 
[Roth(R.)] [O+8)*] 
(1+r)" 

Assume: that the maximum social secu 
rity contribution h(R1r) is reached in 
the i™™ year and that i<n. Since this 
contribution will not increase after 
the i™ year then: C=h(R:) 

The i*-++1 term in PC; = 

(Ria) (+r) $C _ 
((1+r)'+? 

oe 

Rint pry! 


+1 term under a constant 





+ 


The i™ price 
level= 


Riath( Ris) 


Ri, ith(Ri, 1)> Riwt on 


C remains constant as the dis- 


Thus : 


Because : 
count 


1 : 
term — increases. 


(1+r)' 
TCert> PCr 


Therefore: 
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inflation is the difference between the 
present costs of expenditures under 
increasing and constant price levels. 
In this example this amounts to 
$68,193 ($219,153 minus $150,960). 

An annuity bought at the present 
cost of outlays required under a 
constant price level will yield (at 
the same rate used in determining 
present costs) enough to provide 
these services if prices 
crease. However, any in 
the prices of services will result in 


do not in- 
increase 


a deterioration of the real income 
position of the family. 

3ased on the preceding analysis, 
the following inferences 


drawn: 


may be 
1. The material well-being of a fam- 
ily unit is a function of the goods 
and services consumed. The 
wife makes an important contribu- 
tion to the goods and services which 
are available to the family. Further- 
more the efforts of the wife should 
(Continued on the next page 


he yuse- 





Wife's Contribution—Continued 

poses of this analysis, annual rates 
of compensation for the U. S. as a 
Annual 
average cash compensation for do 


whole are more appropriate. 


mestic servants is reported by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. The 
limited availability of information 
on compensation for governess serv- 
ices necessitates the use of data from 
comparable occupations. If the duties 
of a governess are defined as “‘teach- 
ing and training” children, then the 
annual average 


salaries of school 


TABLE 


ANNUAL OuTLAYs FoR Futt Time 


UNperR A ( 


Annual Cost of Full 
Time Governess' 


Social 
security 
Contribution 


Wages Wages 


$ 209 


LARTALREFSOPAPAAAABAI®D 
DAHAHDPHDBDWMHDHDHHDHNHDW 


RNNRNRRPNRNNPNRNPNNNNN 


O00 


. 


. 


. e 
0,000 000 
0,000 000 

$122,730 $4,178 


> O7R 
2,978 


rotal $89,340 


,OVERNESS AND DoMESTIC 
INSTANT 


Annual Cost of Full 
Time Domestic Servant? of 


teachers can be used to approximate 
Data on school 
teachers’ salaries are reported by the 
National Education Association. 
The following illustration of the 
determination of the present costs 
of the future outlays required to re- 
place the services of the wife as a 
governess and domestic servant as- 
sumes that: (1) the life expectancy 
of the husband at the time of the 
wife’s death is 30 years; (2) the 
youngest child will be 21 years of 
age 15 years from the time of the 
mother’s death and expenditures for 


those of governesses. 


SERVANT 
Prick Levert 
Present Cost 


Annuat Outlay 
at 3% 
per cent 


Fotal Annual 
Social® Outlay 
Security 
Contribution 
$ 90 A456 $ 11,045 
90 A456 11,646 
105 506 10,306 
105 
105 
120 
120 


$150,960 


1 ' ——e 
The average ten months salary adjusted to a twelve months basis by adding 0.2 of the ten 


months salary 
in footnote 2 
2 The annual 
and sickness 
®* Social Security contributions were 
aw. 
Source 


The annual cost 


average wage 


Computed from data 


was increased by 
plus 0.36 of the 
computed on present 


presented in: Surwve 


adding 0.36 to the annual cost as indicated 


annual average wage for vacation, days off, 


and future rates under the current 
of Current 


Business, Washington: U. § 


Department of Commerce 1954, 1957 and 1960, and Economic Status of Teachers in 


1959-1960, 


R-S, May, 


Washington 
1960. P. 37. 


National 


TABLE 


ANNUAL OUTLAYS FoR FULL 
Price Levei 


Annual Cost 
of Full 
Time 
Governess 
Wages and 
Social Security 


of Full 
Time 


1 


$ 8,700 Bm -§, 
9,021 3 
9,390 3 
9,736 $ 

10,095 

10,504 


1 
r 
! 
1 
l 


€ 00,000 
. . 
. ° 
29 00,000 
80 00,000 
Total $171,580 
' Price level increases do not 
as the price level affects the 
Source: See Table I. 


$173,009 


affect the 
wages, subject 


80 


Educ 


INCREASING AT THE ( 
Annual Cost 
Domestic Servant 


Wages and 
Social Security 


Social 
to the 


ition Association Research Report No. 1960 


Time GOVERNESS AND Domestic SERVANTS UNDER A 
YMPOUND RATE OF 


3% Per Cent 


Present Cost 


o 
Annual Outlay 
Total Annual at 3% 
Outlay per cent 


$ 11,883 453 
447 


20,004 
5,609 


8,980 3, 
9,309 3, 
$344,645 $219, 
rates but contributions are 
limitations of $4,800 per person 


Security increased 


governess services are required until 
that time;° (3) the appropriate al- 
lowance for time off, vacation and 
sickness for the governess and do- 
mestic servant is 36 per cent of the 
annual rate of compensation ;® (4) 
the required level of services is an 
8 hour day, 7 days a week for both 
the governess and the domestic 
servant; (5) social security contri- 
bution rates under the present law 
remain in force ; (6) the appropriate 
rate of discount to determine the 
present cost of future outlays is 
equal to the yield obtainable on the 
safest possible investment, i.e., long- 
term government bonds, which, for 
purposes of this example, is assumed 
to be 334 per cent.* 

Given these assumptions, the total 
outlays for a full time governess and 
domestic servant under a constant 
price level is $220,000 (Table I). 
The present cost, which is the sum 
of the annual discounted expendi- 
tures, amounts to $150,960. 


Real Income 


Since income protection planning 
should be in terms of real income, 
the computation of economic loss in 
connection with the death of the wife, 
should attempt to estimate the fu- 
ture movements of the prices of the 
services which the wife provides. 
The annual wages of school teachers 
and domestic servants has risen more 
rapidly in the last few decades than 
has the general price level. During 
the period 1929-1959, the com- 
pound rate of increase amounted 
1.7 per cent, for the general price 
level, 4.3 per cent, school teacher 
salaries, and 3.7 per cent, domestic 
servants wages. There are substan- 


5 It may be argued that governess serv- 
ices are required only until the youngest 
child becomes 18 years of age. In that 
case costs are reduced by the amount of 
outlays for the additional 3 years. 


6 The allowance of 36 per cent was de- 
termined by adding 100 days as normal 
time off (2 days off each week, excepting 
vacation time) 15 days vacation time, and 
15 days for sick leave. This total was 
divided by 365 days. This allowance may 
seem excessive at first glance, but it is 
probably quite reasonable from the stand- 
point of retaining qualified household em- 
ployees and thus minimizing disruptions 
which would result from employee turn- 
over. 


7 These is no reason to attribute astute 
financial management ability to the hus 
band and, therefore, the yield on the 
safest securities should be used. 
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tial reasons for expecting that the 
prices of the services under consid- 
eration will continue to rise at least 
in the near future. 


Assuming that the annual salaries 
and wages of governesses and do- 
mestic servants will increase at a 
rate of 334 per cent annually, the 
total cost of providing these services 
is $344,645 and the present cost is 
$219,153 (Table II). The present 
cost of the increased outlays due to 


8 The sum of the discounted inflated 
expenditures will not, even though the 
rate of inflation and discount are equal, 
be equal to the sum of the expenditures 
under constant prices because of the maxi- 
mum limit on Social Security contribu- 
tions per person. 

Pre of ps 
Set: TCert = the total cost of wages 
and social security under con- 
stant prices. 

R = annual wages paid. 

h = the social security rate (as- 
sumed to be constant). 

TCept —_ [R: + h ( R;) | + [R: 
+h (Re) ] + [Rs + h (Rs) ] 
+... + [Ra + h (Ra) J 
TC, = the total cost of wages 
and social security under infla- 
tion. 


Then: 


r = the compound rate of infla- 
tion, 


TO=[Rith(R;)] 
[Re+h(R.) ] 
s+h(Rs)] [(1+r)*]+...+ 
+h(Ra)} [(1+r)"] 
PC, = the present cost of wages 
and social security contributions 
under inflation. 


[(14r)"]+ 
{(1+r)*]+ 


PCat Rth(Ry)) Le"), 
(1+r)' 

[Ret+h(R:) ] Li 1+r)*] 4 
(1+r)? 

IRa+h(Rs)}] [C1+r)*] \ 
(1+r)* vie 

[Ro+h(Ra)] [ 1+r)"] 
(1+r)" 

Assume: that the maximum social secu 
rity contribution h(R1) is reached in 
the i‘® year and that i<n. Since this 
contribution will not increase after 
the i™ year then: C=h(R:) 

The i**+1 term in PC; = 

(Ria) (+r) 4C _ 
((1+r)'+? y 

Mprind 

Rint (pr)! $1 

The i+1 term under a constant price 

level= 


.+ 


Riath( Ria) 


ies Cc 

. > 
Thus : Riath(Ria)> Rat Gam 
Because: C remains constant as the dis- 
count 


1 ‘ 
term ——— increases, 


(1+r)! 
Therefore: TCerr>PC, 
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inflation is the difference between the 
present costs of expenditures under 
increasing and constant price levels. 
In this example this amounts to 
$68,193 ($219,153 minus $150,960). 

An annuity bought at the present 
cost of outlays required under a 
constant price level will yield (at 
the same rate used in determining 
present costs) enough to provide 
these services if prices do not in- 
crease. However, any in 
the prices of services will result in 


increase 


a deterioration of the real income 
position of the family. 

3ased on the preceding analysis, 
the following inferences 


drawn: 


may be 
1. The material well-being of a fam 
ily unit is a function of the goods 
and services consumed. The house 
wife makes an important contribu- 
tion to the goods and services which 
are available to the family. Further- 
more the efforts of the wife should 
(Continued on the next pag 





Wife's Contribution—Continued 


be considered as being “economic 
production” in that her efforts pre- 
vent expenditures which otherwise 
would be required to maintain real 
family income. 

2. The problem of assigning a mone- 
tary value to the wife’s contribution 
to family income can be resolved by 
utilizing market prices which have 
been established for equal quality 


services, i.e., the value of this con- 
tribution can be estimated on a re- 
placement cost basis. 

3. The material well-being of a 
family is maintained in the event of 
the loss of the wife by a series of 
cost outlays for replacement of her 
services. The income protection re- 
quired to maintain the material sta- 
tus of the family or the economic 
loss resulting from death or incapac- 
ity of the wife will be the present 





Hard To Believe Facts 
About a Disability Rider 


Do you know... 


. that your client may buy a “Double Disability” 
income rider providing $20 (instead of $10) for each 


$1000 of face value. 


. that the monthly income ceiling is $650, not just $250. 


. that the waiting period is four months, not the usual six. 


. that you may add it to level term plans as well as 
ordinary life and endowment. 


(For the disabled term policyholder, this coverage 
pays the premium and a monthly income, converts 
to ordinary life at the end of the term period, 
waives the increased premium, and still pays the fu// 
face amount at death! ) 


. that the disabled insured receives this $20 a month 
per $1,000 until age 60, then $10 a month through 


the balance of his disability 


and finally, the full 


face amount is paid at death on a life policy or at 
maturity under an endowment. 


(On Endowment Life Income at65 and Special 
Retirement Income at 65 plans, the $20 a month 
per $1,000 continues unchanged until maturity.) 


Still hard to believe such a rider exists? Make us 
prove it—on your very next life application! 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of California 
Home Office: Los Angeles / Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals.. 


. they last as long as you do! 


cost of these expenditures. Future 
price increases of the services pur- 
chased limit the ability of the family 
unit to maintain its real income 
position. These price increases may 
have the effect of “washing out” 
part or all of the impact of the dis- 
count to determine present cost. In 
other words, the rate used in deter- 
mining present costs should be re- 
duced by the expected compound 
rate of increase in the prices of serv- 
ices. 

4. The value of the contributions 
of the wife is independent of the 
monetary income provided by the 
principal wage earner and this value 
may well exceed the money income 
of the family unit. 

5. The income protection required 
against the event of the loss of the 
wife will be in part a function of 
the ability of the husband to assume 
the role of a domestic servant and 
governess. This ability in turn will 
be related to the nature of the oc- 
cupation of the husband, i.e., the 
time and travel requirements of his 
job. However, in establishing com- 
pensation for damages in connec- 
tion with the loss of the wife, total 
damages are not equitably reduced 
by taking into account the additional 
responsibilities and duties which may 
be assumed by the husband. 


Reprinted from the Journal of Insurance, pub- 
lished by the American Risk and Insurance As- 
sociation. 


WASHINGTON ACTIVITY 


A REVIEW OF Washington events 
during the session of Congress just 
ended indicates much legislative and 
regulatory activity in many areas 
of paramount interest to life insur- 
ance companies, the committees of 
their associations, and their Wash- 
ington offices. 

From the legislative point of 
view, the session which began last 
January with the inauguration of the 
new Administration presented un- 
certainties not encountered by the 
business and its Federal legislative 
representatives for many years past. 
The attitudes of the new Congress, 
with a changed composition of mem- 
berships in both the House and the 
Senate, and of the new Administra- 
tion, whose legislative policies and 
proposals were only partially known 
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at the beginning of the year, re- 
quired careful consideration and an- 
alysis by the business and its as- 
sociations in developing legislative 
policies. 

In all, more than a score of in- 
surance spokesmen appeared before 
committees of Congress or agencies 
of government to present the view- 
points of the business on matters as 
diverse as taxation, housing, sale of 
life insurance to members of the 
armed forces, Social Security bene- 
fits and individual retirement legis- 
lation. These presentations were 
made before at least a dozen full- 
scale Congressional hearings or for- 
mal and informal conferences with 
government agencies and Admin- 
istration officials, 


Tax Matters 


During the months since last Jan- 
uary, matters of widespread interest 
in the tax field, involving either new 
Internal Revenue Service regula- 
tion, came up for consideration or 
finalization. These items were In- 
ternal Revenue regulations under 
Phases II and III of the Life Insur- 
ance Company Income Tax Act of 
1959; new rules which were pro- 
posed for the tax treatment of stock 
options ; withholding of income taxes 
on interest and dividends ; the Keogh 
Bill providing equitable tax treat- 
ment for individual retirement plans ; 
and an effort to repeal the 2% tax 
deduction on group accident and 
health insurance contracts, which is 
a significant element in the Life In- 
surance Company Income Tax Act 
of 1959. 

In the area of government regu- 
lation, welfare and pension plan 
disclosure legislation required much 
consideration. The Insurance busi- 
ness advocated amendments in the 
proposed legislation to preclude ex- 
cessive investigatory powers on the 
part of the Department of Labor, 
to extend the time limit from 90 to 
120 days for insurance companies to 
furnish information to plan admin- 
istrators, and to eliminate plans 
covering fewer than one hundred 
participants from the automatic an- 
nual reporting requirement. Al- 
though the measure was favorably 
reported by committees of both the 
House and Senate, legislative action 
on the floors of both houses was not 


For December, 1961 


forthcoming, and the bill will be 
carried over until the next session 
of Congress beginning in January. 
Legislation to reopen National 
Service Life Insurance to World 
War II veterans, although once 
again approved by the Senate, had 
not been voted upon by the House 
when Congress adjourned. The life 
insurance organizations had pre- 
sented their views to Congress that 
the legislation should not be enacted 


because to do so would create an 
unfair source of government com- 
petition with the insurance business. 
Approval or rejection of the pro- 
posed legislation will be held over 
until the next session. 

With respect to social security 
legislation, two important measures 
were up for consideration. One of 
these dealt with the old age and 
survivorship provisions of the Act. 


(Continued on the next page) 





ANOTHER ADAPTABLE 


CROWN LIFE 


PLAN 


designed for sale’... where low premiums... where high cash 
values... where high dividends are required ! 


20 PAY CROWN SECURITY LIFE AT 65 





Ann. Prem.** 


Accum. Divs.* 





Compare these top values per $1,000: 
Age 25 
$ 29.53 


13.00 
87.00 
223.00 
554.00 
814.00 


2.61 

16.00 

42.00 

20 133.00 
65 506.00 


"Dividends not estimates or guarantees. **Plus $7.50 per policy annually. 


Age 35 
$ 36.32 


19.00 
109.00 
274.00 
676.00 
814.00 


2.82 
18.00 
47.00 

152.00 
324.00 


Age 45 
$ 46.32 


26.00 
134.00 
329.00 
814.00 
814.00 


3.43 
22.00 
57.00 

184.00 
184.00 





Sold non-participating, too, with lower premiums but same high commissions. 





when it’s new 
in town 


to: 


from 


To: Brokerage Development Dept., 
Crown Life Insurance Co., 
120 Bloor St. E., Toronto, Canada. 


: Please rush details of Crown Security Life at 
it comes 65 and 20 Pay Security Life at 65 


NAME. 
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ADDRESS. 


CITY 

















Washington Activity—Continued 

The other would provide medical 
care for recipients of old age bene 
fits. The ALC and LIAA did not 
oppose an increase in the minimum 
benefit, but did oppose any increase 
in the social security wage base, a 
disability definition 
and optional retirement for men at 
age 62. The last of these, male re 


tirement at 62, was the only one 


of the three provisions opposed by 
the associations which was enacted. 


liberalization, 


rhe HIAA, ALC, and LIAA op- 
posed enactment of medical benefits 
for the aged under the Social Secu- 
rity System in testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
in August. No hearings were held 
by the Senate Finance Committee, 
but Senate consideration and ex- 
ceptional pressure by the Admin- 
istration for the legislation are ex- 
pected early in the next session of 
Congress. 

Legislation in the housing area 
proved to be a very difficult subject 





of your hair? 


YOU DON’T NEED FINANCING? 


YOU DON’T WANT OFFICE 
ALLOWANCE? 


BUT. 


You DO want to earn the highest possible commissions 
(short of a license to steal)? 


You DO want the *#"!*#!! Home Office people to stay out 





You DO want to make money? 


Well—pull up a chair and let us tell you about a personal pro- 
ducing General Agent's Contract that beats anything you've seen. 
Our basic contract is quite average—but if we don't have to finance 


you, and if we don't have to finance agents for you, we'll sweeten the 
pot. 


If you've read this far, you are probably the man we are looking 
for. You want a man's pay for doing a man's job—and if you can do 
a man's job, we'll sure pay! 

Let's suppose your idea of a man’s job is to produce $15,000 of 
net annualized premium your first year—for this kind of job we might 
agree to add 10%, to our already high commissions! i you can do 
$30,000, we might add even more! 


We are tired of throwing good money down the financing rat-hole. 
If you are tired of working for the commissions made necessary by 


your Company's give-away program—write us! You'll be glad you 
did! 


Oh—we almost forgot! Our rates are competitive, and we have 
a complete line of non-par life policies. 


Reply in confidence to: 


Box 183-C 
Best's Insurance News, 
Fire & Casualty Edition 


75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 








because of widespread public inter- 
est and demand for liberal credit 
arrangements in the mortgage field. 
There was also firm Administration 
pressure for legislation in this field 
on the ground that the legislation 
would contribute substantially to 
general economic recovery and ex- 
pansion. Witnesses representing the 
associations presented strenuous op- 
position to a provision for a 40-year 
no-down-payment loan, which would 
be identifying a low-income rental 
and cooperative housing program 
with FHA, which would be broaden- 
ing the scope of FNMA, and which 
would be expanding the VA direct 
loan program. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
THE AGING 


DURING THE PAST ten years there 
has been a growing tendency on the 
part of older people to maintain 
their own households, and by and 
large older people continue to live 
in the areas where they grew old, 
instead of moving to a warmer cli- 
mate, according to Conrad Taeuber, 
assistant director of the census. Mr. 
Taeuber was speaking at the annual 
meeting of the National Council on 
the Aging held in New York. 

Robert M. Ball, deputy director 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, recommended 
medical care for the aged paid 
through the Social Security system. 

While recognizing that financial 
problems of the aged are serious, 
C. Manton Eddy, senior vice-presi- 
dent of Connecticut General, pointed 
to the achievements of life insurance 
and said that statistics tended to un- 
der-emphasize the income from life 
insurance and annuity contracts re- 
ceived by older people. He also 
pointed to the developments in the 
private insurance of health risks 
among the aged population. 

About 300 were in attendance at 
the meeting of the National Council 
on the Aging, Inc., which is an in- 
dependent organization which be- 
came operational on January 1 of 
this year. It evolved from the Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging 
which ‘vad been, for ten years, a 
standing committee of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. 
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Quiz 


of the Month 





If you mark any of the following as 
“False,” briefly explain why “False.” 
The answers to the following ques- 
tions will be found immediately after 
question no. 30. 

1. The attachment of the Mandatory 
I.C.C, endorsement to the Motor 
Truck Carriers policy makes the pol- 
icy a virtual “All Risks” agreement 
between the Assured and the Com- 
pany. 

2. Under a Motor Truck Cargo 
Floater, Carrier’s Form, the com- 
pany can be made to pay a shipper 
for a damage not covered by the 
policy. 

3. Under a Motor Truck Policy, 
Carrier’s Form, an Intra-State Car- 
rier cannot limit his liability under 
the bill-of-lading. 

4. Under the Motor Truck Policy, 
Carrier’s Form, premiums are deter- 
mined from the values of property 
shipped. 

5. The Motor Truck Owner’s Form 
policy provides the same basis of 
valuation as does the carrier’s form. 
6. A common carrier is liable for the 
safe delivery of the merchandise ex- 
cept for loss or damage caused by: 
acts of God, Public Enemy, the Au- 
thority of Law, the act or default of 
the shipper or owner, and loss by 
natural shrinkage, whereas a con- 
tract carrier is liable for negligence 
only. 

7. The Transportation Floater may 
be written to include shipments by 
Parcel Post provided a proper load- 
ing for such shipments is included in 
the rate promulgation. 

8. Rail Carriers, who are liable for 
the safe delivery of merchandise, in 
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The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given to the students of Inland Marine Contracts at the 
Evening Division of the School of Insurance, Insurance Society of N. Y. 


PART I—TRUE OR FALSE 


accordance with the provisions of 
the Uniform Bill of Lading are free 
of liability after the “Free Time” 
lapses. 

9. The Benefit of Insurance Clause 
in the Transportation Policy agrees 
that the insurance shall inure di- 
rectly or indirectly to the benefit of 
any carrier, bailee or other party, by 
stipulation in Bill of Lading or other- 
wise, and any breach of this agree- 
ment shall render the Policy of in- 
insurance null and void. 

10. Railroads are authorized to issue 
Released Bills-of-Lading but only 
with respect to certain commodities. 
11. A Bill-of-Lading is the shipper’s 
bill for merchandise shipped to a 
customer and shows the customer’s 
order number, the routing, terms of 
sale and the description, quantity and 
price of the goods shipped. 

12. A Loan Receipt is a means by 
which the claimant is put in funds 
advanced to him as a loan, which 
loan must be repaid if recovery is 
obtained for the carrier or others, 
except insofar as such recovery is 
insufficient under the terms of the 
policy to reimburse him for the loss 
suffered. It also authorizes the Com- 
pany to act in assured’s name to col- 
lect loss from third party who may 
be responsible. 
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13. Under the transportation policy, 
the policy coverage does not include 
the interests of the Carrier. 

14. Transportation floater coverage 
can be arranged on a World-wide 
basis for proper additional premium. 


15. Under the transportation floater ; 
the principle of co-insurance is en- 
forced when settling claims where the 
amount of insurance effected is less 
than the “Actual Cash Value” of the 
shipment. 

16. Under the transportation floater ; 
in making Sue and Labor expendi- 
tures, the assured cannot commit un- 
derwriters beyond the Limit of Li- 
ability stated in the policy. 

17. By payment of an additional pre- 
mium the Garment Floater may be 
extended, under certain circum- 
stances, to provide coverage at the 
assured’s premises. 

18. In addition to coverage on the 
premises of contractors and subcon- 
tractors of the assured, the Garment 
Floater also provides coverage on 
the property insured while in due 
course of transit within the states of 
the United States and the District of 
Columbia (excluding Alaska and 
Hawaii) but only between the prem- 
ises of the assured and premises of 
its contractors, subcontractor’s mills 
or other suppliers. 

19. All policies covering property 
insurable under a Garment Contrac- 
tors Floater or liability therefore, 
even though limited to the liability 
of a contractor or subcontractor, are 
subject to the Garment Contractors 
Floater rules. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Quiz of Month—Continued 


20. With respect to a loss, under the 
Garment Floater, involving both di- 
rect and consequential damage, the 
company shall not be liable for more 
than the amount of the policy in re- 
spect to any one loss, disaster or cas- 
ualty involving both direct and con- 
sequential damage, but in no event 
for more than the limit specified in 
Sections 2 and 3 of the policy in re- 
spect to any one direct physical loss. 
21. The valuation stipulation under 
the Garment Floater Classification 
limits the assured to the actual cost 
thereof, including labor performed at 
date of loss, but not exceeding re- 
placement cost as of date and place 
of loss. 

22. The Unattended Automobile 
clause in the Jeweler’s Block policy 
may be deleted but it is necessary 
to have the approval of the I.M.I.B. 
and charge the prescribed additional 
premium. 

23. Under certain circumstances the 
Jeweler’s Block policy covers dam- 
age to the building occupied by the 
assured. 

24. The territorial limits under the 
Jeweler’s Block policy may be ex- 
tended. 

25. The Jeweler’s. Block policy does 
not provide coverage on property 
sold on the installment plan after it 
has left the assured’s premises. 

26. A manufacturer wishes to in- 
clude coverage on his original sam- 
ples while on his own premises. The 
salesmen’s floater can be written to 
cover such risk. 

27. Most salesmen today use auto- 
mobiles in their every day opera- 
tions. Under the salesmen’s floater, 
theft from unattended automobiles 
must be excluded unless endorsed 
specifically, and the rate increased to 
10%. 

28. The I.M.I.B. under the Rolling 
Stock classification, have complete 
control over Locomotives and all 
other rolling stock not owned in 
whole or in part by a railroad or 
The Pullman Company, used or op- 
erated principally over railroad sys- 
tems under I.C.C. jurisdiction in- 
cluding trial, demonstration and ex- 
hibition risks. 

29. The Definition permits Inland 
Marine Underwriters to insure out- 
door cranes, loading bridges, and 
similar equipment used to load, un- 


load and transport provided the pol- 
icy covers against “All Risks.” 

30, The Bridge Use and Occupancy 
policy is written on an Average and 
Adjusted values endorsement for a 
provisional amount of $100,000. The 
actual revenue during the policy year 
is $140,000, At a yearly use and oc- 
cupancy rate of 14%, the additional 
premium to be charged is $62.50. 


Answer 


1. False 

The I.C.C. endorsement makes this 
policy virtually an all risks agree- 
ment between trucker and_ third 
party. 

2. True 

3. False 

His tariffs usually permit him to 
issue released bills of lading. 

4. False 

Premiums are developed from gross 
receipts or amount of insurance. 

5. False 

The truckman’s form has in addition 
the phrase “the liability of this com- 
pany shall not exceed the value as 
shown on this shipping list or bills 
of lading, if any.” 

6. False 

A contract carrier is liable for the 
liability he contracts for, plus negli- 
gence. 

7. False 

Shipments by mail not covered. They 
are a controlled class and must be 
written under a Parcel Post Floater. 
8. False 

After free time elapses, the railroad 
assumes the liability of a warehouse- 
man for negligence only. 

9. False 

Clause reads shall not inure. 

10. True 

11. False 

An invoice is the shipper’s bill etc. 
12. True 

13. True 

14. False 

Policies confined to shipments in 
Continental U. S. and Canada. For- 
eign shipments usually written under 
ocean marine policies. 

15. False 

There is no co-insurance on 
transportation floater. 

16. True 

17. True 

18. False 

The last part of this should read 
“of its contractors and subcontrac- 


the 
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tors, or from mills or other suppliers 
to said contractors and subcontrac- 
tors.” Doesn’t cover between mill 
and assureds premises 

19. ‘True 

20. ‘True 

21. False 

Rules provide that any valuation 
clause agreed upon between assured 
and company may be used. 

22. False 

Form is controlled and clause may 
not be deleted. 

23. True 

24. True 

25. False 

Does not provide coverage on prop- 
erty after it leaves the assured’s 
custody. 

26. True 

27. False 

The form is uncontrolled so it is up 
to the company to determine whether 
to include or exclude coverage on 
theft from unattended automobiles. 
28. False 

Woudn’t have control if fire and 
lightning were the only hazards to 
be covered, 

29. False 

E 2 (m) of the definition which al- 
lows this type of property to be writ- 
ten on an Inland Marine policy 
doesn’t specify whether this type of 
property must be written on a named 
peril or all risk contract although it 
usually is written on an all risk basis. 
30. True 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, has been named 
general manager of the newly formed 
Foreign Credit Insurance Associa- 
tion. The new association, which 
starts with twenty-one company 
members, will work in cooperation 
with the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington to make credit insur- 
ance available to exporters. It will 
issue comprehensive insurance for 
short and medium term export credit 
up to five years. The bank alone 
will stand behind the political risks 

war, expropriation, currency re- 
strictions, etc. Thomas H. Bivin, 
vice president of the Great American 
Insurance Company, is chairman of 
the organization. 
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assent and 


dissent 








Dear Sir: 

In your September issue ap- 
peared an article entitled “Loss 
Logic” by Herbert R. Wells, liabil- 
ity supervisor, Farmers Insurance 
Exchange. 

May we take this opportunity to 
compliment you on your choice. In- 
deed, this was a most perceptive and 
analytical expression of the claims 
representative’s true place in the 
insurance industry. 


We wholeheartedly endorse this 
thinking, and recommend that ac- 
tive measures should be taken to 
promulgate more of this growing 
attitude, that professionalization of 
the claimsman would bring new life 
within the insurance industry. 

Very truly yours, 

T. J. Grady, Jr. 
Grady—Lentz Claim 
Service, Inc. 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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Company Billing—from page 23 


or all of the separate lines I men- 
tioned. A $12.50 per billing min- 
imum will apply. We expect Econo- 
Pak to stimulate account selling— 
economy of one-stop selling which 
yields higher average commissions. 
Our top commissions—new and re- 
newal—are 15%. 

How are we doing? Only 10% 
of issued policies are not taken. We 
have a lapse ratio of 5% to 7%. Our 
Economy Plan Supervisor, Don 
Grimes, estimates that underwriting 
can weed out only 15% of poor risks 
so we rely on our agent’s integrity 
to write select risks. 

As to our future—we plan to 
introduce the full economy package 
“Econo-Pak” in each state where 
National is filed and writing “Econ- 
omy Plan Insurance”’—Auto. We 
believe ““Econo-Pak” is today’s an- 
swer to tomorrow’s market needs. 

It will require selling and educat- 
ing agents on the need and their 
benefits. An occasional sale is of 
little value to an agent. He needs 
volume to profit from his efforts. 
3y using our Economy Plan he frees 
himself to sell high commission com- 
mercial lines in our companion com- 
pany—The Celina Mutual. He also 
eliminates collection problems and 
“free” insurance. 

So this is the story of company 
billing. It is the melding of the best 
of agency system methods and 
philosophies with the tested methods 
of successful direct writers. 

This cross-breeding has produced 
a healthy youngster. The blood line 
of the agency system and the aggres- 
sive spirit of the direct strain will, 
I predict, develop a remarkable new 
pedigree welcomed by the public and 
prove a credit to its parents—com- 
panies and producers—in the Ameri- 
can Agency System. 


SAFE DRIVER PLAN 


THE SAFE DRIVER rating plan of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters and the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association has 
been approved in New Hampshire 
effective November 15. An over-all 
reduction in physical damage rates of 
5.27% and in medical payments cov- 
erage of 15% will become effective 
on the same date. 





Vice President 
Fidelity & Deposit Company 


URING THE past year more ar- 
ticles and news-stories about the 


crime of embezzlement have come 
to my attention than ever before in 
my thirty-three years’ experience as 
an underwriter of insurance against 
the risk of employee dishonesty. We 
seem to be witnessing a serious, in- 
deed a shocking, decline in moral 
integrity. Far too large a percentage 
of our people seem to be taking the 
term “welfare state” literally and 
have adopted the attitude that the 
world not only owes them a living, 
but a darned good one. We are a 
race of imitators. We admire the 
success of business tycoons, the in- 
fluence of politicians and the glam- 
orous lives of stage, screen and TV 
idols. We consciously or uncon- 
sciously imitate and try to achieve 
similar successes. 


Poor Examples 


Unfortunately, some of these pub-' 


lic figures have set poor examples. 
Their unprincipled conduct has un- 
doubtedly encouraged some malcon- 
tents and poorly-adjusted employees 
to rationalize their own individual 
situations to justify acts they nor- 
mally would not have condoned or 
committed. 

Quiz shows at the peak of their 
TV popularity took a tailspin when 
they were discredited for pulling one 
of the greatest flim-flams in the his- 
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tory of public entertainment. The 
moral decay was so great that al- 
most everyone in this type of enter- 
tainment accepted a fixed program 
as necessary to a good show. Scan- 
dals in high government echelons re- 
ceived such publicity as to raise a 
question in the mind of the public 
as to whom could be trusted. Con- 
flict of interest cases in large and 
well-regarded corporations have 
caused the resignation of top execu- 
tives, Price-fixing in the electrical 
industry has resulted in the jailing of 
officials who had the respect of many 
people and held the destiny of many 
employees in their hands. 

The average person who has been 
a responsible and loyal employee for 
years has learned to respect and look 
up to leaders in the business field, 
the political arena and the entertain- 
ment world. These people are en- 
vied and used as models of proper 


conduct. What effect does the ex- 
posure of fraud and corruption in 
such high places have upon this av- 
erage employee? What is more natu- 
ral than for him to say “they are get- 
ting theirs; why shouldn't I get 
mine?” Companies which have en- 
tered into illegal contracts or which 
are cheating on their legal contracts 
are issuing an open invitation to 
their employees to assume a philoso- 
phy of “get away with what you can 
as long as you are not caught.” 

In case you think I am exagger- 
ating the influence these reported 
shenanigans have on the general 
public you have only to review the 
recent story of Douglas W. John- 
son. Johnson is the negro janitor 
in Los Angeles who found a bundle 
of currency lying in the street. He 
did what he knew was right; he 
turned over the money—$240,000— 
to the F.B.I. Johnson was given a 
reward of $10,000 and offered a per- 
manent job by the armored car serv- 
ice which lost the money. 


What happened? Johnson’s six- 


y , Fer 
teen-year-old son ran away from 


home. Johnson’s wife was greatly 
upset. Johnson said “I wish I had 
never seen any of the money.” In- 
stead of receiving general approval 
for his honesty, Johnson had become 
the target of scornful remarks, John- 
son’s son heard his schoolmates call 
his father a fool, a dummock and a 
stupid person. The family received 
many letters in the same vein. 
Furthermore, consider the influ- 
ence these reports of corruption in 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Honesty Insurance—C 
high places have on the youth of out 
country. Would anyone ever have 
guessed that college basketball games 
would have become the target ol 
racketeers and that as many as 31 
individual players from some of our 
best colleges would have become in 
volved in accepting bribes for fixing 
scores ? 

The climate created by such un 
wholesome acts undoubtedly has had 


a bad effect on many persons in posi- 
tions of responsibility ; persons who 
do not need much of a push to be 
come embezzlers. 

We hear much about the causes 
of embezzlement gambling, 
women, drinking, “keeping up with 
the Joneses,” etc. These may play a 
part, surely, and may even precipitate 
the loss, but I believe that most em- 
bezzlements are actually caused by 
the two following underlying situ- 
ations : 
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(1) Opportunity—The employee is 
given easy access to funds and mer- 
chandise because of the loose system 
of internal controls or a good system 
which has broken down. 

(2) The employee is frustrated by 
job discouragements and social trou- 
bles caused by irritable dispositions, 
worry habits, lack of balance in life, 
difficult home situations, fear, re- 
venge, lack of faith, lack of stand- 
ards, etc. 

A combination of these two things 
results too often in employees ra- 
tionalizing their acts as not being 
dishonest because they are entitled 
to something to compensate them for 
their failures. These people are 
emotionally immature and wind up 
as lost employees. Such rationaliza- 
tion is not always as obvious as it 
was in the case of a package goods 
salesman, This salesman was taken 
off the road for several months and 
could not take advantage of the loose 
expense accounts which had become 
a part of his normal living. To main- 
tain the standard of life he had ac 
quired, he found it necessary to steal 
and felt justified in doing so. 

Thus the climate today is more 
favorable to dishonesty losses, and 
the pressure of every-day living is 
weakening employees’ resistance to 
the temptation of the “dishonest dol- 
lar.” 


Time is Ripe 

This all adds up to the fact that 
the time is ripe for a concentration 
of effort in selling Honesty Bonds. 
We have had rough going in the 
past—the best estimate being that 
we have only sold ten per cent of the 
Honesty Bond market. The esti- 
mated fire losses and the estimated 
dishonesty losses are approximately 
the same, namely one billion dollars, 
However, in 1960 the fire losses paid 
by the industry were $919,269,649 
compared with honesty bond losses 
of $52,759,153. Thus the fire losses 
covered by insurance were approxi- 
mately 18 times as much as embez- 
zlement losses covered by insurance. 

The story, however, of honesty 
bonds is getting around. In 1960 
the premiums for the first time went 
over $100 million, an increase of 
24.6% over the previous year. So 
much for the general situation. Let’s 
be more specific. What can you and 
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{ do to capitalize on this situation? 
I ask two questions. First, are all 
of your commercial accounts covered 
by Honesty Bonds? Let’s forget that 
we have statistics to show that here- 
tofore only ten per cent of all pros- 
pects for Honesty Insurance were 
insured. Let’s forget that the insur- 
ance industry writes approximately 
only 150,000 blanket bonds whereas 
Dun and Bradstreet rates three mil- 
lion concerns. Let’s forget that only 
five per cent of estimated dollar 
amount of embezzlement losses are 
covered by insurance. What do your 
actual records show? What percen- 
tage of your own accounts is not 
protected by Honesty Bonds? 


Under-Insurance 


Secondly, are all of your accounts 
which are carrying honesty insur- 
ance covered in sufficient amounts? 
This is the day of under-insurance. 
Every agent is fearful that he has 
not provided adequate coverage to 
take care of a client’s needs. If you 
are not satisfied with your answers 
to these questions, I think you should 
stop and think long about the con- 
sequences of not providing complete, 
rounded insurance for your accounts. 
You have protected them against loss 
through fire, extended coverage, 
burglary, robbery, business interrup- 
tion, liability suits by third parties, 
etc., but you have not done your job 
if they are not properly protected 
from loss through dishonesty of em- 
ployees. 

I am not going to take your time 
to talk about the various kinds of 
coverages that provide protection 
against loss through dishonesty or 
to explain the working of the excel- 
lent yardstick prepared by the Surety 
Association of America to determine 
the proper amount of insurance to 
recommend. You can get all this 
from the company you represent. All 
the tricks of the trade are at your 
finger-tips, all you have to do is 
the action button. What I 
would like to do is to stimulate you 
to the point where you are interested 
enough to press that button. There 
are three simple points to remember ; 
in them may be found the germ of 
a thought that will result in some 
honesty bond sales. 


press 


Too many employers associate an 
embezzler with the hardened crimi- 
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nal. Our prospects must be made 
to realize that embezzlers are usually 
long-time honest and trusted employ- 
ees. They have never purloined a 
penny up to the time opportunity 
and rationalization combined to break 
down their resistance to temptation. 
The act of embezzlement is not an 
impulsive thing, but something that 
comes about gradually as the em- 
ployees rationalize their situation. I 
heard of one theft recently in which 
the manager of a food chain store 
waited 39 years before abstracting 
$800 of his company’s funds. 


Off and on over a period of several 
years I talked with one of my friends, 
the president of a large printing 
company, about honesty coverage. 
He was never interested enough to 
buy it. It was not until one day I 
stressed the fact that embezzlement 
losses were caused by people who 
had been honest all their working 
lives, and who were usually guilty 
of dishonesty only once in a lifetime, 
that he was sold on the need for 
honesty insurance and purchased a 
$100,000 bond. Losses caused by 


(Continued on the next page) 
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embezzlement are something you 
cannot prevent any more than you 
can prevent fire losses. 

The second point I would like to 
stress is that I believe too many 
agents, as well as branch office per- 
sonnel, are belittling honesty insur- 
ance by talking about small penalty 
bonds, Some producers believe the 
best approach to the sale of an hon- 
esty bond is to start out by selling 
a small amount in the belief that the 
premium is the real consideration. 
There is really no point in any in- 
sured carrying a $2,500 or a $5,000 
Honesty Bond. If an industrial or 
commercial concern only needed a 
$2,500 or a $5,000 fire policy, I 
doubt if many of them would pur- 
chase such protection. They would 
figure that such a loss could be taken 
out of their profits without too much 
concern. On the other hand, if the 
producer tries to sell a prospect a 
$25.000, a $50,000 or a $100,000 
bond, he emphasizes the fact that the 
insured 
such 


is vulnerable to a loss in 


amounts. The prospect will 


then give the same consideration to 
the purchase of an honesty bond as 
to the purchase of fire insurance. 
The sale of honesty bonds is digni- 
fied in the process. In selling you 
know that thinking big is half the 
battle, if you think big, you sell big. 

The third point requires the sys- 
tematic collection of stimulating case 
histories of representative dishon- 
esty losses that can be used in a 
skillfully planned program. Each 
case must have, first, a human in- 
terest angle and, secondly, a punch 
line that reaches home and scares 
the prospect into thinking “It can 
happen to me.” Scare psychology is 
the basis of all selling of insurance. 
No one buys insurance unless he is 
scared. 

If your story doesn’t result in the 
insured checking up on his own 
business operations to see if such a 
loss could happen, then you have 
failed. You need these case histories 
filed alphabetically according to the 
nature of the business. 

(a) Possibly you can get your 
prospect to laugh at the employer who 
cancelled his $25,000 Blanket Posi- 
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tion Bond because the company was 
losing money and the president fig- 
ured Honesty Insurance was a 
luxury item. Shortly thereafter a 
shortage caused by a theft of sheet 
metal was discovered, all of which 
would have been covered under the 
$25,000 Blanket Position Bond if 
it had still been in force. The very 
reason the company was operating 
in the red was because the employees 
were stealing the company blind. 
You can be sure your customer will 
“get the message” in this example 
and will not be likely thereafter to 
reduce his coverage. 

(b) Some sensational aspects of 
a loss in Baltimore—the papers con- 
tained the picture of a long line of 
people waiting to get into a palatial 
home in a wealthy residential section 
in order to see what the owner— 
a female bookkeeper of a local credit 
union—had done with approxi- 
mately $350,000 of her employer’s 
funds. Twenty-four hundred curi- 
ous people paid twenty-five cents 
each to view the gilded, mirrored, 
brocaded walls, the two closets in 
which she kept her clothes—one con- 
taining plain tailored suits for office 
wear, and the other thirty-five house 
coats and negligees in vivid designs 
and colors reserved for other oc- 
casions. The motto in the clubroom 
—‘“Enjoy yourself; it’s later than 
you think”—seemed to be the code 
by which she lived. 

This story must be accompanied 
by the punch line to the effect that 
the loss would not have happened 
if the Board of Directors had not 
delegated all authority to the book- 
keeper for making deposits and veri- 
fying accounts. 


Theft of Profits 


(c) Some prospects are profit- 
conscious and always talking about 
“earning a buck.” For such pros- 
pects you can explain that in order 
to produce a profit of $5,000, it is 
necessary to sell $100,000 worth of 
goods, assuming the company is 
making 5% profit on goods sold. 
This simply means if an employee 
steals $5,000 which is not covered 
by an Honesty Bond, he is stealing 
$5,000 in profits and consequently 
the production force must produce 
another $100,000 in sales in order to 
make up for the loss. 
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(d) When talking to a retailer or 
wholesaler of electrical appliances, it 
is always a good idea to refer to the 
manner in which even excellent pe- 
riodic inventory control systems 
have been outwitted. One depart- 
ment store employee was able to 
steal 28 refrigerators, 14 gas ranges 
and other bulky kitchen equipment 
by the simple expedient of nailing to 
the floor the wooden crates in which 
the merchandise had been stored, 
thereby fooling checkers into believ- 
ing the proper amount of merchan- 
dise was in storage. This scare psy- 
chology can be particularly effective 
on electric appliance companies. 


Suburban Development 


(e) For an Insured using part- 
time employees, the loss suffered 
by a branch department store not far 
from New York City is unusually 
disturbing. This happened in a re- 
cently opened suburban develop- 
ment where the part-time employees 
all had new homes and were in the 
market for household furniture. 
Gradually an informal trading of 
favors developed. A salesman in ap- 
pliances, for example, would ap- 
proach a neighbor who worked in 
fabrics and admire a certain pair of 
draperies which he could hardly af- 
ford. The fabrics man would there- 
upon mark down the draperies from 
$100 to $15.00. A few days later 
his friend would return the courtesy 
by getting him a $30.00 electric 
heater for $5.00. These cosy arrange- 
ments finally came to light and after 
investigation 33 employees were 
fired. They had cheated the store of 
$400,000 in eighteen months, yet, 
as one executive observed: “while 
the spree was going on, if you had 
told these people they were stealing 
they would have been shocked.” Full 
of scare psychology for an insured 
carrying on the same operation. 


(f) Here’s another rather unique 
loss. The defaulter-bookkeeper in- 
flated the amount of the withholding 
tax which was sent the Government 
in connection with his own salary. 
By this means the Government had 
a larger withholding on his salary 
than it should have had. It was 
simple for the defaulter to request a 
return from the Government at in- 
come tax time for the amount of the 
excess payment. 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


New York Fire Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds Group 


92 William Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


You can have fun selling Honesty 
Bonds with an inventory of stimulat- 
ing case histories of the losses of 
other businessmen, but how many of 
you insurance agents have ever seri- 
ously considered what a dishonesty 
loss might do to your agency? 

I recently reviewed 32 case his- 
tories of insurance agency losses 
which have been sustained by my 
company within a period of slightly 
over five years. These losses all have 
a definite pattern running through 
them. Nine of them were caused by 
cashiers—ten were caused by book- 
keepers—the remainder were caused 
by people in lesser positions. The 
shortest period of any loss was six 
months, and the longest period, 
thirteen years, The reasons listed in 
the claim files for these losses were 
drinking, betting on races, blackmail, 
expensive living and sickness. The 
amounts of the losses ranged from 
$2,700 all the way up to $52,000. 

Take a good look at your own 
agency operations, You are familiar 
with all the office details, can you 


give the proper answers to these 

questions : 

1. Do you sign checks in blank? 

2. Does the same person make de- 

posits and verify bank balances? 

3. Are deposits made daily? 

4. Can your cashier withhold current 

premiums to pay past-due premiums 

that she has embezzled, that is, can 

she kite premiums ? 

5. Are all invoices properly stamped 

“paid” when checks are issued ? 

6. Are receipts prepared in dupli- 

cate or triplicate ? 

7. Can your bookkeeper block out 

the “Restricted Deposit” Endorse- 

ment on your bank stamp which is 

put on all incoming checks and cash 

the check at her own bank? 

8. Even if you can satisfactorily an- 

swer all these questions, can you 

be sure your system of internal con- 

trols will be correctly administered 

at all times? Can you be sure it 

won't break down because the em- 

ployees operating it are too busy 

with other duties, or have delegated 
(Continued on page 105) 
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Obituaries 


Bowen: Joseph H. Bowen, president of 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Com 
pany, died October 25 at the age of 55 
Mr. Bowen joined Grain Dealers Mutual 
in 1927 in the mill and elevator unde 
writing department, and in 1938 was made 
manager. He was elected vice president in 
1948; secretary in 1953; and president in 
1959. Mr. Bowen had served as chairman 
of the management and underwriters com 
mittees of the Mill and Eievator Rating 
Bureau; as a member of the management 
and executive committees of the Improved 
Risk Mutuals; and on the governing 
board of the North Carolina Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau. He was a director of 
the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, the National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies 
and the American Mutual Reinsurance 
Company. 


Jackson: John J. Jackson, executive vice 
president and a director of Service Fire 
Insurance Company of New York and 
Service Casualty Company of New York, 
died suddenly October 15 at the age of 
149. Mr. Jackson entered the employ 
of the Standard Accident Insurance Com 
pany in 1931. He served in underwriting 
and managerial positions and was office 
manager of the New York office of the 
company when he resigned in 1952 to 
join the Service Insurance Companies as 
assistant underwriting manager. In 1953 
he was elected an assistant vice president 
of the Service Companies. In 1955 he 
was made vice president in charge of 
operations and became executive vice 
president in 1958. He was active with 
various insurance industry committees and 
organizations. 


Jameson: Charles R. Jameson, general 
manager of the Boston office of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company and Stand 
ard Fire Insurance Company died Octo 
ber 22 at the age of 57. Mr. Jameson 
started his insurance career with Aetna 
and had several field assignments before, 
in 1943, he was named manager of the 
42nd Street office in New York City. Later 
he was promoted to assistant general man 
ager at Aetna’s New York headquarters 
In 1953 he became manager of the Boston 
office and two years ago was made gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Jameson was a past 
president of the New York chapter of 
The Society of Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters and was a cor 
porator of the West Newton Savings Bank. 
Also he was a member of the Algonquin 
and Downtown Clubs in Boston, and a 
32nd degree Mason. 


Locknish: Edgar A. Locknish, Jr., supervis 
ing underwriter for America Fore Loyalty 
Group in the metropolitan New York of- 
fice, died November 5 at the age of 55. 
Mr. Locknish had served the group con 
tinuously since 1925, when he joined the 
Firemen’s Insurance Company at its home 
office in Newark. He was in charge of the 
Loyalty companies’ New York fire business 
for many years prior to assuming his latest 
post last October 2 
department. 


in the metropolitan 
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Hohbein: Earl W. Hohbein, manager of 
Chubb & Son’s branch office in Philadel- 
phia, died suddenly of a heart attack 
October 11 at the age of 57. Mr. Hohbein 
was a graduate of Columbia University 
and Fordham University Law School. He 
joined Chubb in 1936 as fidelity unde 
writer and was named Philadelphia branch 
manager in 1955. 


LaPeire: John E. LaPeire, state agent for 
the Phoenix of Hartford Insurance Com- 
panies in eastern Missouri, died on Octo- 
ber 30 at the age of 39. Mr. LaPeire 
served three years in the Ordinance De- 
partment of the United States Army be- 
fore he was discharged in November 
1945. He was active in various field club 
activities and was recently the Most Loyal 
Gander of the Honorable Order of Blue 
Goose, International in Missouri. 


Dillon: William C. Dillon, primary claims 
manager and assistant secretary of Security 
Mutual Casualty Company, died suddenly 
November 10. Mr. Dillon had been asso- 
ciated with Security Mutual for over 
thirty-eight years. In 1953 he was ap- 
pointed claims manager and in 1959 was 
elected assistant secretary. He was a mem- 
ber of the Claims Managers’ Council, Cas- 
ualty Adjusters’ Association, Chicago 
Claim Association, and Special Agents’ As 
sociation 


POLICY CANCELLATIONS 


Tue NATIONAL BuREAU announced 
a proposal under which its affiliated 
companies will voluntarily place re- 
strictions on their right to cancel au- 
tomobile liability policies on private 
passenger cars in Maryland, effec- 
tive January 1. Unless the company 
issues a notice of cancellation within 
sixty days after the effective date 
of policies issued to new insureds in 
that company, it may cancel only for 
certain specified reasons. This ini- 
tial period permits a company to in- 
vestigate applicants for insurance 
and enables agents and brokers to 
afford car owners immediate cover- 
age subject to subsequent approval. 

The specified reasons for which a 
company may cancel are: 


1. Non-payment of premium when 
due. 

2. Fraudulent misrepresentation in 
obtaining insurance. 

3. Violation of terms or conditions 
of policy. 


4. Failure to comply with law re- 
quiring periodic inspection of ve- 
hicles. 

5. Committing of acts resulting in 
suspension or revocation of driver’s 
license during policy term; or fail- 
ure to produce certificates from two 
physicians testifying to unqualified 
ability to operate a motor vehicle if 
the owner or operator is subject to 
epilepsy or heart attacks. 


6. Conviction of or forfeiture of bail 
for three or more violations com- 
mitted within a period of eighteen 
months, of any ordinance or regula- 
tion regulating the speed of motor 
vehicles or any provision constituted 
a misdemeanor by the motor vehicle 
laws of any state. 


7. Conviction of or forfeiture of bail, 
during the thirty-six months imme- 
diately preceding the effective date 
of the policy, or during the policy 
term for (a) any felony, or (b) 
homicide or assault arising out of the 
operation of a motor vehicle, or 
criminal negligence in the operation 
of a motor vehicle resulting in death, 
or (c) operating a motor vehicle 
while in an intoxicated condition, 
or while disabled by the use of drugs, 
or (d) leaving the scene of an acci- 
dent without stopping to report, or 
(e) theft of a motor vehicle, or (f) 
making false statements in applica- 
tion for driver’s license. 


In a move similar to that of the 
National Bureau, the Mutual Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau has filed a pro- 
gram of voluntary non-cancellation 
of private passenger automobile li- 
ability policies in Maryland. The fil- 
ing, which also has an effective date 
of January 1, specifies substantially 
the same conditions under which a 
policy may be cancelled by the com- 
pany as is provided for under the 
National Bureau’s program. 

The Maryland Commission pre- 
paring the first major revision of the 
state’s insurance statutes since 1922 
will present its proposals to the State 
Legislative Council on November 28 
and 29, The new code, which is 
described by Joseph D. Tydings, U. 
S. Attorney for Maryland and head 
of the Commission, as_ tightening 
up the present laws in a lot of little 
ways, will not call for a noncancel- 
lable auto policy but will recommend 
such a health policy. 
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New Publications—from page 12 


Management Information Systems 
and the Computer, by James D. Gal- 
lagher 


After a two year intensive study 
of management information systems 
employed in business, industry, and 
government, Mr. Gallagher, a sys- 
tems and data processing specialist, 
has published this informative 
book. In it he explains why man- 
agement has difficulty in making 
large electronic computers pay for 
their keep and points out what man- 
agement should do about the situ- 
ation. Two case studies of large 
company use of data process equip- 
ment are mentioned. 

192 pps. $6.00 per copy. Avail- 
able from the American Manage- 
ment Association, 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Fec’eral Income Taxation of Insurance 
Companies, by Richard L. Denney 
and Anthony P. Rua 


This book provides perhaps the 
first detailed explanation and dis- 
cussion of Federal income taxation 
of life, fire and casualty companies. 
The laws affecting life insurance 
companies receive particularly inten- 
sive treatment. 

Prepared by Richard L. Denney, 
tax manager of the Hartford office 
of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery and contributor to Mont- 
gomery’s Federal Taxes, 38th edi- 
tion, and by Anthony P. Rua, a 
partner of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery and also a contributor 
to Montgomery’s Federal Taxes, 
38th edition, for pointing out po- 
tential trouble spots and for sug- 
‘ gesting many opportunities for tax 
economies, this guide with its con- 
densed presentation of very techni- 
cal statutory provisions should give 
invaluable assistance to accounting 
and financial executives of insur- 
ance companies as well as to their 
professional accounting, tax and 
legal advisers. Throughout, numer- 
ous examples and computations en- 
rich the discussions and _ illustrate 
the laws. Frequent citations of court 
cases and internal revenue rulings 
offer an aid to further research. A 
detailed general index is provided 
and the appendices include separate 
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table of code and regulations sec- 
tions, internal revenue rulings and 
court decisions. 

324 pps. $15.00 per copy. Avail- 
able from the Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 15 East 26th Street, New 
York 10,N.Y. 


A Handbook For Line Managers, 
by John H. Proctor and William M. 
Thornton 


A handbook which tells the line 
manager what he needs to know 
about training in business and indus- 
try has just been published. The 
United States is in a peculiar em- 
ployment situation at this stage of 
the second industrial revolution. 
While unemployment continues high, 
the scarcity of skilled personnel is 
still a problem that the schools and 
colleges are unable to solve alone. 
The best answer found thus far is 
training in business and industry, 
and more and more companies are 
installing some sort of employee 
training program! 

Given the heavy responsibility that 
now lies on line management for 
upgrading the skills and general 
knowledgeability of employees, any 
ready references that can be put in 
their hands are very valuable. This 
book is such a reference. The authors 
are training specialists and have not 
only included descriptions of all well 
known and tested training tech- 
niques now used in this country, but 
also details on when and how to 
use them. 

242 pps. $5.25 per copy. Avail- 
able from the American Manage- 
ment Association, 1515 Broadway, 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Understanding Church Fire Insurance, 
by Monsignor George D. Mulcahy 

The eighth printing of this guide 
has been announced. In the reference 
work Father Mulcahy tries to take 
the mystery and confusion out of 
insurance contracts. His chancery 
work, involving a great deal of 
church administrational activity, has 
enabled him to become an expert in 
the field of church fire insurance. 
The booklet has received much 
praise and should be of considerable 
interest to insurance men. 

Available from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Wash- 
ington 17, D. C. 


How to Stop Pilferage in Business & 
Industry, by Charles P. Rudnitsky 
and Leslie M. Wolff 


In this new paperback the dimen 
sions of the pilferage problem are 
exposed. It is estimated by the au- 
thors that by 1970, 15% of all busi- 
ness failures will result from insider 
pilferage and theft. Practical methods 
are offered to solve this problem. 
The book contains more than twenty 
case histories from a representative 
cross-section of business and indus- 
try. 

$3.00 per copy. Available from 
Pilot Books, 42 West 33rd Street, 
New York 1,N.Y. 


Workmen's 
pamphlet 


Compensation Law 


This new edition contains a digest 
and complete text of the workmen’s 
compensation law, and pertinent 
supplementary laws of New York 
state, including all amendments en- 
acted by the 1961 legislative session. 
Annotations of cases decided since 
publication of the last edition also 
are included. 

$2.00 per copy. Available from 
the editor, law publications, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Compa- 
nies, OO John Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


Green Guide of Construction Equip- 
ment Values 


This reference for new and used 
construction equipment values 
throughout the United States and 
overseas has been issued in the loose- 
leaf form. This will enable the pub- 
lishers to report price and model 
changes by providing revision serv- 
ice to subscribers throughout the 
year, regardless of what time of the 
year the changes take place. 

The guide should be of interest to 
attorneys, accountants, insurance un- 
derwriters, and insurance adjusters. 
In financing, collateral value can be 
established in minutes. In insurance, 
there can be protection against in- 
surable losses, and claims can be set- 
tled faster. 

$24.00 per copy. Available from 
Green Guide Company, 615 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Palo Alto, California. 
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MARKET 
TROUBLE 


We don’t have a market to 
insure a Swiss mountain 
climber—but we DO provide 
an inexhaustible market for 
your unusual . . . hazardous 
. . » hard-to-place risks .. . 
including: 

@ FIRE 

@ EXCESS LINES 

@ SURPLUS LINES 

@ TRAMPOLIN CENTERS 


@ Etc., etc., etc. 


HOMER BRAY SERVICE, INC. 
1633 Central Street 
Evanston, Illinois 
DAvis 8-9600 
SOCSSSSSECCECECCOSES ESOS ESSEEEOOEESS 
HOMER BRAY SERVICE, INC. 
1633 Central Street, Evanston, Illinois 
Send me complete information 
on the following risk coverages: 





C.P.C.U. Questions—from page 69 


(8) Loss of money or securities 
by disappearance, destruction, or 
wrongful abstraction 


(9) Loss of assets from forgery or 
alteration of negotiable instruments 
such as checks, and drafts 


(10) Loss of assets from the dis- 
honest acts of employees 


(11) Loss due to inability to collect 
accounts receivable due to damage 
to the records thereof from any 
cause 

(12) Loss or damage to merchan- 
dise in transit by public trucks or 
owned trucks from fire, windstorm, 
explosion, flood, earthquake, colli- 
sion or overturn of conveyance, 
theft and pilferage, or marine perils 
on ferries 


(13) Loss caused by interruption of 
business resulting in loss of earnings 
and caused by fire, extended cover- 
age perils, or vandalism and mali- 
cious mischief 


(14) Loss caused by extra expense 
of doing business occasioned by fire, 
extended coverage perils, or van- 
dalism and malicious mischief 


(15) Loss due to increased cost of 
construction caused by building or- 
dinances and zoning restrictions at 
“B” if the buildings be damaged by 
fire, extended coverage perils, or 
vandalism and malicious mischief; 
in addition, loss due to demolition 
of remainder of damaged structures 
necessitated by such ordinances 


(16) Loss of assets because of legal 
liability (including costs of de- 
fense) for claims for bodily injury, 
including sickness, disease, or death 
resulting therefrom, or for prop- 
erty damage resulting from owner- 
ship, operation, use or maintenance 
of premises at all locations, including 
activities in connection therewith, 
the use of automobiles on and away 
from the premises, and liability aris- 
ing from defective workmanship on 
automobiles repaired or serviced 
(the completed operations hazard) 
(17) Loss due to statutory liability 
for injuries, sickness, occupational 
disease or death of employees under 
state workmen’s compensation laws 
(18) Loss to insured and employees 
from medical expenses, hospitaliza- 
tion and loss of personal income 


caused by accidental injury or by 
sickness of employees, not arising 
from employment, and loss to em- 
ployees through death or old age 
for which employer may have a 
moral responsibility. (“A” Motors 
will be affected by these hazards 
especially if competitors in the em- 
ployment market offer employee 
benefit plans.) 


(19) Loss through death or dis- 
ability of key employees 


(20) Premature death of either of 
the two principal stockholders caus- 
ing disruption or inimical change in 
the ownership, control and success- 
ful management of “A” Motors, 
Ine. 


(b) The specific property and cas- 
ualty insurance which would be a 
minimum firm recommendation to 
“A” Motors and its subsidiaries to 
provide coverage necessary to the 
solvency of “A”, “B”, “C” and 
“D” would be as follows: 

(1) Garage Liability policy, bodily 
injury limits of at least $300,000 per 
person, $300,000 per accident, and 
property damage liability limit of at 
least $300,000 per accident, with “A” 
Motors, Inc., “B”, “C”, and “D” 
all as named insureds. 

The policy is specifically designed to 
provide the coverage needed for 
automobile sales agencies, repair 
shops, parking lots and service sta- 
tions. 


The policy provides coverage for 
liability suits brought by third parties 
against “A” Motors, Inc. or any of 
its subsidiaries because of premises- 
operations, operations of independ- 
ent contractors, products and com- 
pleted operations. A study of all 
contractual agreements made by 
“A”, “B”, “C” or “D” will indicate 
whether specific endorsement cover- 
ing contractual liability should be 
added to the policy. 
Recommendation based on insurable 
hazards indicated in (a) (16). 

(2) Workmen’s Compensation pol- 
icy naming “A” Motors, Inc. and 
“A”, “B”, “C”, “D” as insureds, 
statutory limits for compensation but 
with increase of the Employer’s Lia- 
bility limit to $300,000 instead of the 
basic $25,000. The policy must have 
the appropriate state endorsements 
for states “X” and “Y”; the “All 
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States” endorsement would pick up 
any workmen’s compensation re- 
sponsibility for states other than 
“X” or “Y”, but the facts given do 
not indicate such exposure. It is 
assumed that coverage is possible in 
a single contract in that neither “X” 
r “Y” is a monopolistic state re- 
quiring insurance in the state fund. 
Recommendation based on insurable 
hazard indicated in (a) (17). 
(3) Garage Keepers’ Legal Lia- 
bility policy, subject to limits shown 
in manual for number of cars at 
each location. The policy should 
be written for “A” Motors, Inc., 
“B”, “C” and “D” to cover their 
responsibility in case of damage to 
customers’ cars while in their care, 
custody and control. The location 
listings here would be: “A”, 35 cars; 
“B , 2s ears; “CU”, 5S Gite: “D”", 72 
cars. Coverage would be against 
perils of fire, theft, and explosion for 
minimum requirements, 
Recommendation based on insurable 
hazard of “non-owned” cars in (a) 
(3). 
(4) Fire, Extended Coverage ($50 
deductible where applicable), Van- 
dalism & Malicious Mischief policy 
covering blanket on all real prop- 
erty of “A”, “B”, “C”, “D”, sub- 
ject to 90% coinsurance. If possible, 
the policy should be written on 3- 
year or 5-year term with installment 
premium. 
Amount of insurance to be carried: 


“A”—main building $100,000 
“3B”—main building 31,000 
shed 1,000 * 
‘C”’—building 12,000 
“D”—fence 1,000 * 
automatic gate 1,000 * 


100% value $146,000 


90% 


$131,400 


* (assumed ) 


Promulgation of a blanket average 


rate by the appropriate rating bu- 
reau (3) would be desirable. 
Recommendation based on insurable 
hazards indicated in (a) (1) (6). 
(5) Fire, Extended Coverage (with 
$50 deductible on windstorm), Van- 
dalism and Malicious Mischief pol- 
icy covering blanket on all per- 
sonal property (except automobiles) 
owned by “A”, “B”, “C” and “D”, 
with 90% coinsurance. 

(Continued on the next page) 





added* 


coverage for 
your clients 





added 


commissions 
for you 





COMPLETE YOUR PORTFOLIO of protection by 
recommending American Credit Insurance to your clients. 
They need commercial credit insurance. . . for greater market- 
ing efficiency, sounder financial management. An ACI policy 
can help their business in a dozen vital ways. Its commissions 
can surely help yours. 





WRITE FOR YOUR FILE FOLDER 
of credit insurance information, specially compiled for 
general agents and brokers. ACI national advertising, in 
leading publications like Business Week and The Wall Street 











Journal, tells readers to ‘‘call your insurance agent.” Be 





ready for their calls. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE, 
Dept. 31, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





American 
Credit Insurance. 


rounds out your program of client t aaee 





C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


Amount of insurance 

“A”—furniture and 
fixtures, equip 
mentandtools $ 
inventory 
equipment and 
stores 


-contents 


2,500 
2,500 


12,000 

6,500 

NIL 

$ 83.500 
90% 


100% value 


Amount of in- 
surance $ 75,150 
Note: Even though at present there 
is no contents exposure, “D” is in 
cluded for the blanket rate so that 
the location will be covered in case 
of future need. 

Recommendation based on insurable 
hazards indicated in (a) (2). 

(6) Fire, Extended Coverage, Van- 
dalism and Malicious Mischief pol- 
icy on Gross Earnings for “A” Mo- 
ae aa. “BY. Oe”. “Se oe eo 
blanket basis with 50% coinsurance. 


If written on a specific basis for 
each location, limited payroll cov- 


erage endorsement, and 80% coin- 
surance under gross earnings form 
could be used at locations “A” and 
“B”, but with payroll exclusion en- 
dorsement at locations “C” and “D” 


RRM MR MH MR MR MH Hy 


Specialized Placement * 


Service for 
INSURANCE MEN 


A specialized division of the world’s largest 
executive agency is devoted to the Insur- 
ance Profession. 


° Management 
Agency 
¢ Financial 
* Systems & Procedures 
* Actuarial 
° Underwriting 
* Advertising 
& Public Relations 
* Legal Claims 
Our Clients: National 


Our Service: Confidential—Rapid—Effective 
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to be carried: 


since workers are not particularly 
skilled and could easily be replaced 
after an interruption. 
\mount of insurance to be carried: 
‘A”—without cost of 
goods and services sold it 
is not possible to take the 
sales figure of 
$750,000 and subtract 
cost of goods sold to ob- 
tain gross earnings, “B” 
Because cost of work 
figure includes payroll, it 
is not possible to calcu- 
late gross earnings covy- 
erage 
“C”—Sales 
Cost of products 


gross 


100% Gross Earnings 

“D”’—100% Gross Earn- 
ings is $20,000 for there 
is no cost of goods sold. 

Without further information as al- 
ready indicated for locations “A” 
and “B”’, the amount of gross earn- 
ings coverage needed cannot be esti- 
mated. 

Recommendation based on insurable 
hazard indicated in (a) (13). 

(7) Automobile Dealers Reporting 
Form to cover “A” Motors, Inc. 
against loss or damage to new or 
used cars held for sale (stock). It 
is assumed that there is no “floor 
plan” arrangement in effect. 

The perils to be covered would be 
fire, theft and comprehensive. The 
amount of insurance is scheduled by 
location with a limit at each. While 
principal sales activity seems to be 
confined to “A”, it may be advis- 
able to include locations “B” and 
“D” for an occasional instance when 
a car for sale is moved to them. 
While the average value on hand is 
$65,000, a top limit of $100,000 
would seem advisable to protect 
fluctuations in numbers and values. 
It is a monthly reporting form. 
Recommendation based on insurable 
hazards indicated in (a) (3). 

(8) Blanket Crime policy for “A” 
Motors, Inc. to provide coverage 
for loss or damage by dishonesty of 
employees or criminal activity of 
others. The policy provides fidelity 
insurance as in a commercial blanket 
bond, broad from money and secu- 
rities coverage on and off premises, 
money order and counterfeit cur- 
rency coverage, and depositors for- 
gery. While “A’s” exposures vary, 


the single limit of liability in the 
Blanket Crime policy makes the en- 
tire amount applicable to one or more 
insuring agreements, although pre- 
mium calculations are based on 
actual exposures. 

Amount of insurance recommended 
$50,000. 

Recommendation based on insurable 
hazards indicated in (a) (8) (9) 
and (10). 

(c) The other property and casu- 
alty insurances which are pertinent 
and available to “A” Motors, Inc., 
which should be included in a report 
but which do not warrant firm rec- 
ommendation either because values 
at risk are not substantial or loss 
possibility is small. 

(1) Replacement Cost or Depreci- 
ation insurance, particularly with re- 
spect to the main building of “A” 
Motors, Inc. It does not appear 
applicable to the “B” Auto Body 
Shop because zoning ordinances 
would prevent its replacement in its 
present location and the values at 
risk are more in earnings based on 
quality of workmanship than in the 
physical plant and its contents. 
Demolition coverage may be con- 
sidered in view of the zoning ordi- 
nances in the town of “T” and the 
possibility that the “B’ Auto Body 
Shop might in the event of partial 
loss have to be razed and relocated. 
Unless “C” Service Station is also 
included for Replacement Cost cov- 
erage, the amount needed for “A” 
Motors, Inc. is $25,000. (Insurable 
hazards (a) (1) (15).) 

(2) Glass policy to cover breakage 
or damage to the plate glass in the 
showroom. The glass is specifically 
described in the Schedule on the pol- 
icy. The neon signs can be added 
by endorsement in the amount of 
$1800. (Insurable hazards (a) (4), 
(5).) 

(3) Accounts Receivable policy. In 
view of the limited open credit ap- 
parently extended to customers and 
the financing of customers’ pur- 
chases of new or used cars through 
the local banks, there seems little 
exposure to loss on accounts receiv- 
able. For such billings as are made, 
the Accounts Receivable policy 
would provide coverage if records 
were lost or damaged. (Insurable 
hazard (a) (11).) 

(4) Transportation Floater policy 
to cover merchandise in transit by 
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owned or public trucks. The policy 
could be on a_ reporting basis 
(monthly or annual adjustment), or 
written for a flat annual premium 
based on estimated values of ship- 
ments. (Insurable hazard (a) (12).) 
(5) Machinery policy. While no 
steam boilers are indicated in any 
of the locations, compressor unit, 
pumps and similar machinery would 
indicate the advisability of a ma- 
chinery policy, in which each sched- 
uled object would be covered for 
accident and the policy would re- 
spond for damage to the object and 
for property damage liability. To 
some extent such a policy would re- 
lieve the burden on the Garage Li- 
ability policy or the direct damage 
coverage against explosion. The 
machinery policy would be more spe- 
cific and broader as respects the ex- 
posure. (Insurable hazard (a) 
(7).) 

(6) Extra Expense insurance. De- 
pending on the competitive pressures 
in the communities for automobile 
sales and service, for body repairs, 
for parking, it might be advisable for 
“A” Motors, Inc. to incur extra ex- 
pense to maintain normal opera- 
tions after a loss. (Insurable haz- 
ard (a) (14).) 


(7) Non-occupational Group Dis- 
ability and/or Hospitalization insur- 
ance. In view of current trends in 
employee benefits and as a contribu- 
tion to employee morale, a group 
coverage for employees (either con- 
tributory or not) is indicated (in 
four states—Rhode Island, Califor- 
nia, New York, New Jersey—it may 
be compulsory), (Insurable hazard 
(a) (18).) 
(8) Miscellaneous recommendations. 
The possibility of writing the Gross 
Earnings coverage described in (b) 
(6) with exclusion of ordinary pay- 
roll for “C” and “D,” but not for 
“A” or “B” should be explored 
further with the insured. As origi- 
nally recommended, the entire pay- 
roll was insured for the interrup- 
tion, but certain types of employees 
may be readily available in the local 
labor market; it might then be ad- 
visable to treat ordinary payroll dif- 
ferently by limitation or exclusion. 
The hoist endorsement can be 
added to the Garage Liability pol- 
icy to provide for damage to cars 
on the hoist for lubrication, ete. 
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Collision with $50 or $100 deductible 
can be added to the Garagekeepers 
Liability coverage and/or to the 
Dealer’s Reporting form. Both these 
exposures seem slight, and strongly 
amenable to loss prevention through 
alert supervision. 

Bailee coverage for account of the 
bailor (“‘A” Motors, Inc. and “B”) 
is possible for cars at the upholsterer, 
but necessary only if the upholsterer 
does not have proper bailee insur- 
ance. 

The flood hazard is so slight that 
flood coverage might well be writ- 
ten very economically—‘just in 
case.” In view of the facts, there 
would be no adverse selection against 
the insurers. 

Earthquake coverage 
considered, 

Water damage coverage might be 
considered. 


might be 


If there are special tools used on 
the service vehicles such as the tow 
truck or the jeeps, an appropriate 
inland marine floater may be writ- 
ten to cover such 
equipment. 


miscellaneous 


If further examination of the 
money exposures indicates that the 
single limit feature of the Blanket 
Crime when written high enough to 
provide proper fidelity coverage is 
excessive, then the Comprehensive 
Dishonesty Disappearance and De- 
struction policy would provide more 
varied coverage but probably at 
greater cost. The money exposure 
at “‘A”’ Motors, Inc. seems well con- 
trolled and the Blanket Crime policy 
as recommended provides the cov- 
erage for both receipts from opera- 
tions and the weekly cash payroll. 

Note: As this question asked only 
for the property and casualty cov- 
erages, nothing has been said of the 
need for business life insurance on 
the two principal stockholders to 
preserve the continuity of the cor- 
poration, nor of group life insur- 
ance and a pension plan for the 
employees. 

(d) In order to be sure that limits 
of liability are adequate and that all 
known hazards have been covered, it 
is necessary to have a list of owned 
cars, the number of dealer’s regis- 
tration plates being used, the esti- 
mated value of customers’ cars on 
hand, the contractual agreements 
with the “G” Oil Company with re- 
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HE TREATMENT OF 
companies in the legislative 


halls of the several states points to 
the need for an intensified effort by 
the insurance industry to gain more 
public favor and acceptance of its 
problems. Presently the insurance 
industry, particularly in the casualty 
field, does not seem to have the sym- 
pathetic attention of the individual 
state legislator, and it seems that 
there may even be a growing ani- 
mosity on the part of members of 
state legislatures toward insurance 
companies. The “public image” of 
casualty insurance companies, in and 
out of the legislatures, is presently 
none too favorable. There is pres- 
ently a need for a renewed effort to 
overcome this trend toward looking 
with disfavor upon insurance com- 
panies. 

Several states have enacted laws 
to give the insurance commissioner 
authority to call public hearings on 
rate filings before they become ef- 
fective. Colorado and West Virginia 
are the most recent states to impose 
this requirement. This provision is 
an attempt by the legislatures to give 
the public more opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the rate-making process by 
providing a forum wherein members 
of the public can voice their dissatis- 
factions of rate filings. This situa- 
tion is most acute in the automobile 
liability insurance field, but the au- 
thority to hold public hearings is not 
limited to that field of insurance. 
The immediate result of this type of 
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Legislative Trends 


legislation is to project rate filings 
into the political arena of popularity 
and to lessen the likelihood that rates 
will be approved on the basis of 
statistical need ; rather, the approval 
or disapproval is more likely to be 
on the basis of political expediency 
and popular reaction, which will re- 
sult in the insurance company con- 
cerned getting something less than 
the rate to which it should be entitled. 
This has been the experience in 
Massachusetts where the insurance 
commissioner, by law, sets the rates 
for automobile liability insurance. 
Why should this be so? Insurance 
companies have thus far been unable 
to convince the general public that 
insurance rate increases are neces- 
sary. The public apparently has no 
concept of the nature of insurance 
and cannot understand the fact that 
for every dollar of loss there must 


“An unfavorable ‘public image’ ” 





be a corresponding premium dollar 
collected from the policyholder, plus 
an additional amount for overhead 
and expenses. The idea appears to 
be that insurance companies are 
rich, that they are something apart 
from their policyholders, and that 
it is all right to soak them with 
heavy losses, apparently with the 
misconception that there is an in- 
exhaustible supply of money from 
the insurance companies to pay these 
losses. Somehow, somewhere, the 
insurance companies have failed to 
get across the message to the public 
that they are in reality nothing more 
than a corporate business device 
through which the public can, by 
pooling their interests, distribute 
their losses among themselves with- 
out too great a burden on any one 
of them. Members of the public 
seem to think that premium pay- 
ments are like a savings account—if 
the individual does not have a loss, 
he thinks he should get his money 
back. Perhaps a little more general 
education on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of insurance is needed. 


Clamor for Settlements 


An awareness of the fundamentals 
of insurance would do much toward 
lessening the popular clamor for 
larger settlements with insurance 
companies, and would tend to bring 
about a fairer consideration of the 
issue of damages in negligence cases 
by persons sitting on juries. 

An illustration of how people on 
juries react toward insurance com- 
panies was demonstrated in a mock 
trial put on at the recent Convention 

(Continued on page 102) 
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“You know what you are, dear? 
You’re a great agent, that’s what you are” 


Madam, your expression of admiration is com- 
mendable. And no doubt it will mellow your 
spouse when he sees the outrageous price tag 
on that new chapeau. Probably you realize 
that one of the reasons for his success is the 
fact that he’s chosen to go with Bituminous 
and the Bituminous program of “security with 
service”: By appraising each risk on an indi- 
vidual basis and utilizing modern rating tech- 
niques accordingly, Bituminous puts him in 
a strong competitive position for substantial 
workmen’s compensation and liability cover- 
ages. Bituminous’ topnotch engineering helps 
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Legal Spotlight—from page !00 


of the Federation of Insurance 
Counsel in Chicago last August. A 
jury of twelve was empanelled from 
the Municipal Court of Chicago 
Jury Panel. This jury sat in judg- 
ment of the trial of a lawsuit involv- 
ing injuries to a boy who ran out 
in front of a car while playing base- 
ball in a park. A report was taken 
of the deliberations of the jury fol- 


lowing the trial, and on the issue of 
damages the following was of in- 
terest as to the reactions of the per- 
sons serving on the jury: One 
juryman said that he would go any- 
where between $10,000 and $25,000; 
another asked who would pay it. 
Another juryman spoke up and said 
that everyone had to carry insur- 
ance. Another one said, “These de- 
fendants should be carrying insur- 
ance and the verdict should be well 
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above $25,000.” Another person on 
the jury asked, “Why are the rest 
of you for such high figures?” to 
which another rejoined, “Because 
the defendants don’t have to work 
for it, they have insurance.” Still 
another juryman said, “This boy 
was severely injured and that is 
what insurance companies are for.” 
Another juryman, to whom the 
message of insurance had obviously 
gotten through, commented, “She’s 
the only one who doesn’t drive so 
she’s the only one who doesn’t have 
to pay those high premiums for in- 
surance.” All of this discussion was 
without knowledge of whether there 
actually was insurance, or how 
much. After considerable delibera- 
tion the jury finally agreed upon 
$30,000 for the injuries to the boy. 

Although this was only a mock 
trial and there was no actual pay- 
ment of money because of the jury 
verdict, nevertheless, it points up 
what some people think about the 
awarding of damages in injury 
cases because there is insurance, and 
even if there isn’t, there ought to be. 
Under the existing state of circum- 
stances the insurance companies 
don’t have much chance of defend- 
ing themselves in a jury room. 


Right of Cancellation 


Another area of insurance com- 
pany unpopularity is manifested by 
the number of bills recently in the 
various state legislatures restricting 
the right of cancellation of automo- 
bile liability policies. These bills 
vary in degree and severity from an 
absolute prohibition against cancel- 
lation during the policy period, to 
cancellation for only stated reasons, 
and even to setting up a cancellation 
review board in the Department of 
Insurance so that a policy can be 
reinstated if the insurance commis- 
sioner, or his board, determines that 
the cancellation was not justifiable. 
These bills would not appear in the 
legislatures unless there was some 
reason why certain members of the 
public have been disgruntled because 
of the cancellation of their policies. 

In most instances cancellations 
are justifiable, but how to get that 
across to the persons who are can- 
celled is another problem. If they 
are politically knowledgeable and 
have friends in the legislature they 
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can cause quite a bit of trouble, and 
often do. There was one instance 
in the Province of Ontario where 
the matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Premier of that province, 
and the passage of restrictive legisla- 
tion on cancellation of automobile 
insurance was narrowly avoided this 
last year. 


Right to Drive 


Here, again, is an area where the 
insurance companies need to tell 
their story and get across to the 
public that it is not in the best pub- 
lic interest for everyone to be able 
to carry insurance; that there are 
instances in which certain people 
ought not to be on the highways and 
have licenses to drive. Unfortu- 
nately, the view is generally held 
that people have an absolute right 
to drive except in the most extreme 
and flagrant instances of traffic vio- 
lations, and this view has just re- 
cently been given sanction by the 
Supreme Court of Colorado in the 
case of People v. Nothaus, in declar- 
ing unconstitutional the security- 
after-accident provisions of the 
Colorado Financial Responsibility 
Law. 

This case brings us to another 
subject, namely, compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance. The de- 
cision of the Colorado Supreme 
Court has put the insurance indus- 
try in that state in a precarious po- 
sition with respect to compulsory in- 
surance. If, as the Supreme Court 
holds, the  security-after-accident 
provisions of the Financial Respon- 
sibility Law are invalid, the most 
obvious legislative alternative for 
protecting the public against finan- 
cially irresponsible motorists is 
compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance. The Colorado Court even 
indicated that a statute requiring 
public liability insurance as a condi- 
tion to be met before a driver’s li- 
cense can be issued would be consti- 
tutional, and further stated that 
“such a statute protects the public.” 
With this pronouncement by the 
Court we may expect to see in the 
next session of the Colorado Legis- 
lature legislative agitation for a 
compulsory motor vehicle liability 
insurance law. The Colorado deci- 
sion is being appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
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but it will be some time before we 
will know whether it will be heard 
by that court, and if so, what the de- 
cision will be. 

Meanwhile, there is agitation in 
the State of Oregon for compulsory 
motor vehicle liability 
There is currently an attempt in 
that state by petition among the 
registered voters to place on the bal- 
lot in 1962 a proposition of whether 
there should be compulsory automo- 


insurance. 


bile liability insurance in that state. 
If the requisite number of signatures 
is obtained, the issue will surely be 
brought before the public through 
the newspapers and periodicals be- 
fore the voting in November, 1962, 
It will be in this forum of public 
opinion that the insurance industry 
in Oregon will have to plead its 
case against compulsory insurance. 
The issue no longer will be confined 


(Continued on next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


to the legislative halls or to a com- 
mittee room. The issue will be 
spread before the entire public and 
how well the insurance industry and 
its allies are able to get across their 
message against compulsory insur- 
ance will in large measure determine 
the outcome of the voting. 

Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance is a very live legislative 
issue. Compulsory bills were intro- 
duced in the legislatures of 22 states 
during 1961. Far more serious than 
the issue of compulsory insurance, 
however, is the question of whether 
coupled with compulsory insurance 
there should be a system of compen- 
sation for traffic accident victims re- 
gardless of negligence. 

This problem is accentuated by 
the huge backlog of negligence cases 
in our courts. Within the last month 
the Court Administrator for the 
Circuit and Superior Courts. of Cook 
County, Illinois, announced that the 
current backlog in those courts is in 
excess of 69,000 cases and is steadily 
increasing, having risen from 65,000 
cases at the end of 1960. This is 
the worst backlog of negligence cases 
in any court system in the United 
States, but similar backlogs exist in 
all metropolitan areas. The public 
interest certainly is not best served 
when it takes a case anywhere from 
five to seven years to be decided 
after it has been filed. 

This court congestion situation is 
a disgrace, and insurance company 
claim practices are in some measure 
to blame for it. There are many in- 


stances where liability insurance 
companies refuse to settle legitimate 
cases when the injuries are known. 
Claimant’s attorneys are forced to 
bring suit to get just recoveries. 
Companies often refuse to settle 
within their policy limits only to 
find that the trial results in a verdict 
above the claimant’s final offer of 
settlement, There is a growing num- 
ber of cases imposing liability upon 
insurers for verdicts in excess of 
policy limits where there was no 
good faith effort by the insurer to 
reach an amicable settlement. 


Merits Attention 


Insurance company management 
personnel should give careful atten- 
tion to the claim practices of their 
particular company. Their claims 
settlement practices and policies 
should be re-examined after consul- 
tation with their defense counsel and 
an effort made to lay down policies 
and procedures which will remove 
some of the unrealistic and arbitrary 
practices that now exist in the busi- 
ness. Unless the companies, the 
legal profession, and other inter- 
ested groups find a solution to this 
problem of court congestion, a solu- 
tion will be found for them by the 
public through the legislatures in 
the form of a compensation system 
for traffic accident victims regardless 
of fault, even to the point of the 
states taking over the automobile 
liability insurance field. 

The principle of compensation re- 
gardless of fault, as embodied in the 
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Saskatchewan Government Plan, has 
recently been given careful consid- 
eration by a special select committee 
of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province of Ontario in a report is- 
sued last March. That Legislative 
Committee stated : 


“The Committee is interested in the 
principle of compensation regardless 
of fault. Its departure from the tra- 
ditional concept of fault-liability re- 
flects a view, held in some quarters, 
that responsibility for automobile 
accidents rests on society as a whole, 
rather than on individuals, and that 
the task of establishing responsibil- 
ity in this age of many complexities 
imposes too great a burden on those 
who settle or adjudicate claims. A 
compensation plan provides a meas- 
ure of indemnification for a group 
who, under the traditional fault- 
liability system, are not entitled to 
indemnification. The normal third 
party liability insurance system pro- 
vides nothing for the surviving de- 
pendents of the negligent party or 
for the negligent party himself when, 
as a result of his own injuries, he is 
disabled for life. There are other 
situations where the operations of 
the concept of negligence deny re- 
dress to individuals. It is rather 
surprising to the Committee that, 
over the years, the insurance indus- 
try has not reacted more positively 
in this particular area of concern.” 


I understand that Manitoba is also 
interested in the aspects of the Sas- 
katchewan Plan, but this interest is 
not confined solely to our neighbors 
to the north. Governor Edmund 
Brown of California is seriously in- 
terested in a study of this com- 
pensation system, and there is a pos- 
sibility of his recommending it for 
the State of California. This cir- 
cumstance has had the Insurance In- 
dustry in California in a dither for 
over a year, and the threat is far 
from removed as yet. In addition 
to such interest in California, we find 
that in the 1961 legislatures of Con- 
necticut, New York, and Rhode 
Island there were bills to establish 
a compensation plan. Much has 
been written on this subject both 
for and against, and we may expect 
to find increased interest in our leg- 
islatures for this proposal. In short, 
the automobile insurance industry 
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appears to be on the threshold of 
the introduction of new concepts in 
the area of compensation for traffic 
accident victims. 

Turning briefly to a related sub- 
ject, Florida and North Carolina 
have joined a list of eight states that 
now require an uninsured motorist 
endorsement or coverage in connec- 
tion with an automobile liability pol- 
icy. It is likely that other states will 
enact similar requirements. The 
Florida law includes within the defi- 
nition of an uninsured vehicle the 
situation where the liability insurer 
of a vehicle subsequently becomes in- 
solvent. Uninsured motorist legisla- 
tion, however, will not put at rest 
agitation for compulsory insurance. 
Oregon has an uninsured motorist 
law but the pressures for compul- 
sory insurance in that state are 
great, as previously mentioned. New 
York and North Carolina have com- 
pulsory insurance, but also require 
the uninsured motorist coverage, al- 
though it is optional with the insured 
in North Carolina. A coupling of 
these two requirements by legisla- 
tion may well be the future legisla- 
tive trend as an alternative to an 
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outright compensation system, at 
least for the immediate future. 

I have reviewed in article 
some of the legislative problems be- 
setting insurance companies. The 
patterns of legislation have been 
rather constant over the last few 
sessions, and at least the insurance 
industry is now well aware of the 
types of bills that will confront it 
at the next legislative sessions. As 
though it were not enough to have 
an antagonistic public, the industry 
now appears to have a division 
within its own ranks between com- 
panies and agents. The recent leg- 
islation in North Carolina, remov- 
ing the right to deviate for automo- 
bile liability insurance rates, came 
about as a direct result of the North 
Carolina Agents’ Association exert- 
ing their influence in the legislature. 
We may well see insurance agents’ 
associations in other states, where 
they feel they are strong in the leg- 
islatures, seeking laws to require 
uniform rates for automobile liabil- 
ity insurance. They will do so at 
the peril of risking an overhauling 
of the entire system of state regula- 
tion of insurance rates. 


this 
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some details to other employees, or 
are just plain lazy? 


If you cannot give a satisfactory 
answer to these questions, I recom- 
mend you take another look at your 
Honesty Insurance and the Table 
of “Suggested Minimum Amounts of 
Honesty Insurance” published by 
the Surety Association of America 
and make sure you are carrying the 
proper and adequate insurance. If 
you have properly and adequately 
sold yourself on Honesty Insurance, 
you will do the same for all of your 
customer accounts. 


You and all other Employers are 
more exposed to Dishonesty Losses 
than ever before. The climate is 
more favorable to Dishonesty Losses 
as a result of the moral breakdown 
of so many public figures. The de- 
sire to make an easy buck has al- 
ways been present in most people. 
If the opportunity to steal is pre- 
sented, the employee can be expected 
to rationalize the situation to justify 
in his own mind his dishonest acts. 
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Is Not 
ENOUGH 


RICHARD KAYWOOD, Ed.D. 
District Department Chairman 
Health and Driver Education Dept. 
Anaheim Union High School District 
Anaheim, California 


AVE you completed a course in 
driver education and driver 


training?” is being asked with in- 


creasing frequency of young male 
drivers who apply for automobile in- 


surance, The answer, more often 
than not, is in the affirmative, 
thereby qualifying the youthful mo- 
torist for a special rate. 

The insurance industry has cham- 
pioned driver education and training 
programs in public high schools 
throughout the country for many 
years. Even before sufficient statis- 
tical evidence was available, many 
casualty companies extended a ten 
or fifteen per cent rate reduction for 
the under-twenty-five male motor- 
ist, confident that driver education 
and training would sharply cut the 
number of claims from this class of 
drivers. This strong support, partic- 
ularly in the ten or twelve years 
since the War, provided the impetus 
so necessary for the promotion of 
the program in thousands of high 
schools. Thirty-three subsequent re- 
search studies confirmed the ex- 
pected improvement in the driving 
records of trained young drivers, 
both as regards traffic violations and 
accidents. According to Earl All- 
gaier, Research Specialist for the 
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American Automobile Association, 
5,570 lives have been saved, 194,890 
injuries prevented, and $696,810,- 
000 in economic loss prevented as a 
result of high school driver educa- 
tion and training in the past twenty- 
four years. 

The Insurance Institute for High- 
way Safety reports that during the 
1959-60 school year, 1,212,992 
students in 12,600 high schools re- 
ceived at least a minimum of thirty 
classroom hours in driver education, 
and over 700,000 of these students 
in 9,819 high schools completed a 
driver training program consisting 
of at least six hours instruction be- 
hind-the-wheel and six hours obser- 
vation in the dual control car. Of 
2,085,734 eligible students, 58 per 
cent took a course in classroom 
driver education, and 34 per cent 
were taught to drive in dual control 
cars. 


Quality of Instruction 


With so many courses offered by 
so many high schools, it would ap- 
pear unlikely that all were equally 
effective in preparing students for 
safe driving. To believe otherwise 
would be to question the value of 
improving the quality of instruction 
in any subject matter area. All 
things being equal, the student who 
participates in a full semester course 
in driver education and training, in- 
cluding more than the minimum 
standard of six hours behind-the- 
wheel, and taught by fully accredited, 
full-time, career teachers—such a 
student is a more likely prospect for 
the insurance company than one who 
receives the bare minimum of thirty 


classroom hours and six hours of 
practice driving. A recent national 
study by an insurance company dem- 
onstrated this thesis conclusively. 
Students who completed high quality 
courses proved better insurance 
risks. 

From the insurance industry’s 
point of view, any improvement in 
the standards of instruction should 
be reflected in a more favorable ac- 
cident experience among insured 
graduates of such courses. But how 
can the insurance industry encourage 
continued improvement in the qual- 
ity of instruction offered without 
presuming to dictate matters of cur- 
riculum which properly belong 
within the jurisdiction of boards of 
education ? 

The answer lies in the same imag- 
inative support for quality instruc- 
tion in driver education and training 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Ass’n Notes 


American Foreign Ins. Ass'n: Has entered 
The Home Insurance Co. for fire, marine, 
casualty and surety business in New Zea- 
land, where operations are under the su- 
pervision of R. L. Mark with control office 
in Wellington. 


Amer. Inst. for Prop. & Liab. Undrs.: 
Ossian R. MacKenzie, dean of College of 
Business Administration at Pennsylvania 
State University, has been appointed to 
the council of educational advisers for 
this organization and American College of 
Life Undrs. 


California Ass'n of Ins. Agents: Harry 
R. Schroeter, Jr., (Schroeter, White & John- 
son, Oakland) was elected president and 
state national director succeeding Jack C. 
Schroeder of Chico. Elected to vice presi- 
dency was C. H. Reifenrath (Boring-Wer- 
der-Reifenrath-Greenwold-Vreeburg, Red- 
wood City) and secretary-treasurer, Lyle 
Huggins (Lyle Huggins Ins. Agency, Long 
Beach). 


Defense Research Inst.: Sianley C. Morris 
of Charleston, W. Va., chairman of the 
board, announced that the board had 
named Joshe H. Groce of San Antonio, 
Texas, as president succeeding Lewis C. 
Ryan of Syracuse, N. Y., deceased. Kraft 
W. Eidman of Houston, Alvin R. Christio- 
vich, Jr., of New Orleans, and William A. 
Gillen of Tampa, Fla., were chosen as vice 
presidents. 


Foreign Credit Ins. Ass'n: /. Dewey Dor- 
sett, general manager of Ass’n of Cas. & 
Surety Cos., has been named general man- 
ager of this new organization, which will 
work in cooperation with the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington to make credit 
insurance available to exporters. Thomas 
H. Bivin, vice president of Great American, 
is chairman. 


General Adjustment Bureau: New branch 
managers: J. R. Enright, Dearborn, and 
William R. Bing, Detroit, Mich.; Robert 
D. Maddox, Joliet, Ill.; Marvin W. Chiles, 
Pittsburgh, L. 
and E. J. Westerhaus, Pratt, Kan.; and R. 
H. Stocker, Danville, Ky. 


_— Booth,Potter,Seal & Co, 
Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


REINSURANCE 
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R. Stuckey, Junction City, 


John M. Forrest has succeeded William 
Wallace (retired) as general adjuster at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Georgia 1752 Club: William R. Durden 
(American Mutual Fire) was elected presi- 
dent, Ralph B. Carkuff, Jr., (Lagerquist & 
Co.) vice president, and Hoke S$. Rawlins 
(Lumber Mutual Fire), secretary-treasurer. 
Jimmy Johnson (Worcester Mutual) heads 
the education committee. 


Indiana Insurance Dept.: Martin D. John- 
son, recently retired general auditor of 
Lincoln National Life, has been retained 
as a full-time consultant with the title 
of general administrative deputy. 


International Ass'n of Ins. Counsel: 
Payne Karr of Seattle, Wash., was inducted 
as president for the coming year and 


’ William E. Knepper, Columbus, Ohio, was 


named president-elect to take office at con- 
clusion of 1962 meeting. James P. Allen, 
Jr., of Liberty Mutual Ins. was elected vice 
president for a two-year term and George 
McD. Schlotthauer, Madison, Wis., re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Membership has reached an all-time 
record of 1,858. 


International Claim Ass'n: Stanley L. 
Peterson, claim secretary of Aetna Life, 
was elected president. Other officers 
elected: Vice president, George F. Monks 
(assistant vice president, N. Y. Life); sec- 
retary, Howard J. LeClair (vice president, 
Mutual of Omaha); and treasurer, John 
McAlexander (vice president, Bankers Na- 
tional Life). 


National Ass'n of Cas. & Surety Agents: 
Travis D. Bailey of San Antonio, Texas, 
was elected president succeeding Guy T. 
Warfield, president of Warfield-Dorsey Co., 
Baltimore. Re-elected were Edwin P. 
Simon of Chicago as vice president and 
Chase Ridgely of Baltimore as secretary- 
treasurer. 

C. F. J. Harrington has resigned as ex- 
ecutive vice president but will become 
consultant and continue as a member of 
the board of directors effective Jan. 1 
when the administrative office will be 
moved from Boston to 60 John St., New 
York City. 

Bruce T. Wallace, currently executive 
secretary of National Ass’n of Surety Bond 
Producers, has been selected to succeed 
Mr. Harrington and will also retain his 
present post. Both associations will con- 
tinue their individual organizations in the 
same manner as presently operated and 
will have completely independent activi- 
ties. 


National Ass'n of Cas. & Surety Execu- 
tives: Guy E. Mann, senior vice president 
of Aetna Casualty, was elected president to 
succeed James M. Crawford, vice president 
of Insurance of N. A. Others elected were: 
Vice president, Wiiliam E. Pullen (chm. 
of board and president, US.F.&G.); ex- 
ecutive committee chairman, Harold G. 
Evans (president, American Casualty); and 
secretary-treasurer, J. Dewey Dorsett (gen- 
eral manager, Ass’n of Cas. & Surety Cos.). 


National Ass'n of Independent Ins. Ad- 
justers: Eastern Adjustment Co., Inc., has 
moved its Philadelphia branch office into 
larger quarters at 1405 Locust St. (Zone 
2) while the home office has moved into 
separate quarters in Munsey Bldg., Balti- 
more, allowing the Baltimore branch to 
expand. 
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Gay & Taylor of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
have promoted Henry P. Glenn to vice 
president in charge of firms 23 offices in 
N. C. and Va. and advanced James E. 
Gay, Ill, son of the firm’s president, to 
branch manager at Winston-Salem. 

James C. Greene Co. has opened its 46th 
office, a branch at 100 Main St., Exmore, 
Va., with W. N. Cobb, Jr., in charge. 

Claude R. Martin Co. of Scranton, Pa., 
has branched its services into Lancaster 
under the supervision of Charles D. 
Musgnung. William J. Gilhool was elected 
executive vice president. 

Rochester Claims Service moved into 
larger quarters at 16 Hinchey Road (Zone 
11). 


National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents: 
Claude E. Spencer, Danville, Ill, was 
elected president succeeding George R. 
McKiever of Miami. C. Goodman Jones 
of Bluefield, W. Va., was named Ist vice 
president. 


National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Cos.: 
Ralph H. Bennett, secretary-manager of 
Ventura County Mutual Fire, was named 
president. President-elect is Lester T. 
Jones, president of Allied Mutual, and 
vice president, Don Montgomery, execu- 
tive vice president-secretary of Celina Mu- 
tual. 


National Ins. Producers Conf.: Edwin 
P. Smith, president of Critchell-Miller Ins. 
Agency, Chicago, and vice president of 
National Ass’n of Cas. & Surety Agents, 
was named chairman. Bruce T. Wallace, 
executive secretary of National Ass’n of 
Surety Bond Producers, was elected secre- 
tary. 


N. Y. Ass'n of Independent Ins. Adjus- 
ters: Charles R. Mead of Charles R. Mead 
Associates, Inc., Albany, was elected presi- 
dent. 


New York Insurance Dept.: Raymond M. 
Defossez of Bayside, Queens, was appointed 
deputy superintendent. He is in charge of 
the Albany office and succeeds deputy su- 
perintendent Walter F. Brooks, retired. 


Society of CPCU: Fred W. Lagerquist, 
Jr., president of Kennesaw Life & Accident, 
was elected to board of directors. 


Southwestern Ins. Information Service: 
Frank E. McBride, state claims manager 
in Dallas for Kemper Group, was elected 
president succeeding J. Michael Riley, 
president of Transport Group, Dallas. 
Other officers elected: Ist vice president, 
Joe Metschan (Farmers Group, Austin); 
2nd vice president, Robert Hall (Great 
American Fire, Dallas); 3rd vice president, 
O. Dean Couch (Security General, Hous- 
ton); and secretary-treasurer, Stoddart 
Smith (Argonaut, Dallas). 


Surety Undrs. Ass'n of City of N. Y.: 
Audley A. Davis (Maryland Cas.) was 
elected president succeeding George K. 
Sneden (Springfield Cos.). James F. Joyce 
(Phoenix Assur.) was elected vice presi- 
dent and Robert Moroney (Maryland Cas.), 
secretary-treasurer. : 

Present membership totals 130 local 
surety underwriters. 


U. S. Aircraft Ins. Group: Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Company has with- 
drawn from membership for both hull 
and casualty retroactively effective mid- 
night Dec. 31, 1960. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


THe AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL em- 
ployee is now safer at work than he 
is at home, George H. Miehls, De- 
troit construction engineer, told the 
fifth annual fire control seminar of 
the University of Michigan. The 
safety, dignity and efficiency built 
into the modern industrial plant “‘is 
one of the brightest facets of our in- 
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dustrial image, and has contributed 
in no small measure to the stature of 
our industrial economy,” he added. 
During the eighty years of industrial 
transformation, Mr. Miehls_ con- 
tinued, the work week has dropped 
from sixty-three to about forty 
hours per week. Yet “each worker 
in 1960 produced more than five 
times the product value that he pro 
duced in 1880” and had a higher 
standard of living than ever before. 
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Exposure—from page |07 


that the insurance industry demon- 
strated over the years for driver ed- 
ucation and training in general. To 
be more specific, why not offer 
greater insurance discounts to grad- 
uates of better programs? If ten per 
cent savings are reasonable for 
students who receive the minimum 
program, why not fifteen or twenty 
per cent for those who complete a 
superior program ? 

The objection may be raised: not 
all students completing a course in 
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RICHARD KAYWOOD 


driver education and training at a 
particular school are equally good 
risks as drivers. No one will deny 
that education is not equally effec- 
tive for all students. Regardless of 
the quality of instruction, some 
students are incapable of benefiting 
to any great extent from this or other 
educational programs. Driver edu- 
cation and training teachers have 
long recognized that even at the 
completion of the course, some 
students display the aggressive, emo- 
tionally immature, impulsive char- 
acteristics typical of the young, traf- 
fic accident repeater. It is obviously 
unfair to offer reduced insurance 
rates to this type of driver, regard- 
less of his exposure to classroom and 
dual control car instruction. 


Proper Evaluation 


This problem lends itself to ready 
solution when it is remembered that 
driver education and training pro- 
grams contain all the necessary in- 
gredients for proper evaluation of 
each student. In many schools final 
grades are regularly awarded for 
both the classroom and the dual con- 
trol car instruction. These grades, 
when conscientiously applied as an 
objective measure of achievement, 
provide a reasonably accurate indi- 
cation of potential driving ability. 
Similar evaluative techniques can be 
applied to all students enrolled in 
the program. 

Here’s how these two innovations 
would work in practice. National 


standards of quality would be estab- 
lished by the driver education profes- 
sion as the basis for various insur- 
ance rates offered to young male 
drivers successfully completing the 
course of instruction. Thus the great- 
est savings would be available to 
those receiving passing grades in 
schools providing courses of the 
highest quality. No such rates would 
accrue to students failing the course. 
Young motorists applying for auto- 
mobile insurance would present to 
the insurance company a card or cer- 
tificate signed by the driver educa- 
tion and training instructor certify- 
ing the student’s grade in both phases 
of the program and the quality level 
of the program, based on the na- 
tional standards. Administrative pro- 
cedures for insurance companies 
would be simple and efficient, ac- 
curate and equitable for all con- 
cerned. 

The net effect of such procedures 
would be of material benefit to the 
schools, the insurance industry, and 
the public. In an effort to gain the 
lowest insurance rates for their sons, 
parents would demand that highest 
quality programs be provided at their 
high schools. At the same time these 
parents would encourage their chil- 
dren to exert every effort to com- 
plete this course successfully. School 
administrators and teachers would 
exercise their influence to improve 
the quality of instruction, particu- 
larly as regards to the proper prepa- 
ration of teachers, full semester 
courses, adequate facilities and 
equipment, in-service education for 
staff, etc. In this way the purposes 
of driver education and training, as 
well as those of the insurance in- 
dustry, would be realized to the 
fullest—responsible, competent mo- 
toring citizens with a progressively 
improved driving record. 


ADMINISTRATION'S REPORT 


A MARKED IMPROVEMENT in fela- 
tions with the companies over the 
past two years was noted by Jack 
C. Schroeder in his presidential re- 
port covering the 1960-61 admin- 
istration of the California Associa- 
tion or Insurance Agents. He also 
reported outstanding success in the 
association’s legislative program 
and the affiliation of over 250 new 
members with the association. 
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MARINE AND AVIATION INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE 


"THIS IS LLOYDS" 


MENTIONED in the May issue that 
L documentary feature film based 
on Lloyd’s was in the making. Since 
then the film has been completed 
and it was previewed by Lloyd’s 
recently. It was shot in color and 
runs for 45 minutes. This is Lloyd's 
will be screened in public cinemas 
and it will also be shown by Lloyd’s 
to invited audiences. The film was 
made for two purposes, partly to 
show Lloyd’s staff the ramifications 
of the organization they serve, and 
partly to place on record the history 
of one of Britain’s best-known com- 
mercial institutions. 

The Committee of Lloyd’s allowed 
the cameras to probe everywhere 
and the result is a unique and wholly 
interesting film. The history of 
Lloyd’s is adequately recounted be- 
fore the film shows how the market 
works and how business is placed. 
Two risks are predominantly fea- 
tured, insurance on a bridge under 
construction in Australia and, of 
more popular interest, on a family 
sailing dinghy. Through these two 
examples the Lloyd’s system of 
brokerage and underwriting is ex- 
plained in explicit fashion. 


Volunteer Actors 


Volunteers from among brokers, 
underwriters and their staffs appear 
in the film, in which no more than 
two or three professional actors 
were employed, Insurance audiences 
will be able to amuse themselves in 
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attempting to spot familiar faces. 
But there is little likelihood of Holly- 
wood snapping up any of these 
amateurs, though at least one broker 
is said to have an autographed stock 
of photographs ready, just in case! 


THE COMMON MARKET 


IF PARTICIPATION in the European 
Common Market becomes a reality 
for Britain, there will certainly need 
to be greater cooperation in insur- 
ance in this country. Cooperation 
leads to unity, and solidarity of 
opinion and of action within British 
insurance might be essential to its 
welfare if Britain becomes politically 
and commercially integrated with 
Europe. The British insurance mar- 
ket’s connexions with Europe are 
strong. Many British companies 
have branches in most of the princi- 
pal European cities, and some have 
European subsidiaries. Other com- 
panies work through agencies and 
there are reinsurance links of all 
kinds. However, until the terms of 
Britain’s entry are known, it is im- 
possible to see exactly how British 
insurance will be affected. 

A major consideration is that the 
insurance control laws of the mem- 
bers of the “Inner Six” countries 
vary widely. In Britain, for example, 
insurers enjoy freedom from State 
control and interference, save for re- 
quirements directed to the mainte- 
nance of adequate solvency stand- 
ards. But this is not so, of course, in 
some European countries, and legis- 


lation takes many forms with vary- 
ing aims. In some cases the object is 
merely to protect policyholders from 
the insolvency of insurers. An exten- 
sion of this is where all insurance 
companies are brought under official 
supervision, Holland being the latest 
example of this practice. At the 
other end of the scale there is com- 
plete nationalization, such as is found 
in the Communist bloc. 

This fundamental problem of in- 
surance control legislation vis-a-vis 
the European Common Market was 
discussed in London recently by 
M. H. R. King (overseas manager, 
Commercial Union). He was opti- 
mistic about Britain’s move, and be- 
lieved that British insurance had 
much to gain from it. Mr. King 
said that certain very general direc- 
tives in regard to insurance had al- 
ready been prepared and some as- 
pects were being closely studied. 
These included such matters as the 
freedom of establishment and of 
service—that is, making it possible 
for a company established in one 
Common Market country to work 
throughout the whole area, a recon- 
ciliation of the laws governing con- 
tracts of insurance, a simplification 
of formalities for the execution of 
Court judgments in the various 
countries, and the harmonization of 
various other laws which had bear- 
ing upon insurance. 

There is every evidence that there 
had been considerable discussion be- 
tween the six original member coun- 
tries at which their insurance con- 
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trollers and their insurance markets 
had been represented. It is not easy 
to forecast future developments, but 
there could eventually be a move to 
secure some sort of uniformity in 
the matter of insurance control leg- 
islation—possibly within certain 
maximum limits—and also to 
tain a degree of uniformity in such 
things as policy conditions, forms 
of cover and other technical matters, 
if not in rates. 

Quite apart from the technical 
desirability of uniformity, said Mr. 
King, if the Common Market made 
it easier for companies to operate 
throughout the area, and for the 
public to place their business where 
they wished, it might well be found 
that, for some classes of business, 
common forms of tariff applying in 
the whole of the market area would 
prove to be a necessity to preserve 
the insurance industry from its own 
competition. 

It is important to British insurers 
that the decision of the 


ob- 


sritish gov- 


ernment should become known at 
the earliest possible moment, be- 
cause, if new plans for insurance 
were now being formulated amongst 
the member countries and decisions 
taken, the sooner our insurance in- 
dustry is represented at these dis- 
cussions the greater the part we 
could play in shaping the future. At 
the moment, of course, such steps as 
had been taken were matters for the 
members of the Common Market 
themselves ; there is every indication 
that they had energetically tackled 
the question of reinsurance, perhaps 
because it was of easier solution. 


The Sooner, the Better 


Mr. King ended with this com- 
ment: “I believe that British insur- 
ance, with its tradition of financial 
stability, high standard of service and 
fair play has something to offer to 
the countries of Western Europe, 
that our foothold is firmly established 
there, and that the sooner the arti- 
ficial barriers to trade are down the 
better it will be for us all.” 
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By the time this appears in print, 
Britain may have announced her en- 
try into the market, and another 
page will be written in the history 
of British insurance. 


MARINE INSURERS 


SEVERAL SERIOUS casualties have hit 
the marine market hard at a time 
when it seemed that casualty experi- 
ence was on an improving curve. 
The London market has been sub- 
stantially involved in recent claims. 
The Italian liner Bianca C., which 
sank after being on fire, was insured 
for $10 million. Fifty per cent of 
the total was reinsured in London, 
a considerable proportion at Lloyd’s. 
Another Italian liner, the Giulio 
Cesare, grounded in the entrance 
channel to Montevideo. 

Some twenty-seven persons lost 
their lives and many others were in- 
jured when the Norwegian motor- 
ship Starcarrier (5,564 tons gross, 
built 1948) sank at Diego Suarez 
following fire and explosion. The 
Liberian tanker World Jury (20,584 
tons gross, built 1955) was declared 
a constructive total loss after ground- 
ing at Masirah Island. Two modern 
British ships, the tanker British 
Aviator (23,124 tons gross, built 
1958) and the Crystal Jewel (8,671 
tons gross, built 1956), were badly 
damaged on colliding in fog. An- 
other fog collision, between the Brit- 
ish motorship Niceto de Larrinaga 
(8,869 tons gross, built 1959) and 
the French tanker Sitala (49,204 
tons gross, built 1961), resulted in 
substantial damage to both ships. 

Since the margin of profit on hull 
insurance overall is so small, a string 
of major losses or a relatively small 
degree of inflation can wipe out this 
profit completely. The fact that many 
underwriters are on thin ice was 
emphasized at the Lisbon conference 
of the International Union of Marine 
Insurance when fifteen markets pre- 
sented reports on hull experience. 

Gordon W. Hogsflesh (Institute 
of London Underwriters), who 
presided over the open discussions 
on hull insurance, expressed a strong 
warning concerning the narrow mar- 
gin on which the market was operat- 
ing, “It needs only one or two ma- 
jor total losses to make this margin 
non-existent,” he said. He reminded 
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delegates of the considerable number 
of serious casualties in the later 
months of 1960, and the opening 
period of 1961. None was suffi- 
ciently large by itself to affect the 
year’s underwriting, he said, but the 
total effect must be very sharply re- 
flected in the results of the 1960 
hull underwriting account. 

Mr. Hogsflesh said that, to many 
underwriters in the British market, 
total loss rates were still very thin, 
particularly when one reflected on 
the number of highly valued tankers 
which were susceptible to explosion 
and the possibility of total loss when 
in collision loaded. He said: “In 
fact, today, we have on the liners 
and bulk carriers a few peak values, 
the loss of any of which is sufficient 
greatly to affect the whole year’s un- 
derwriting and it is something which 
must give us a good deal of thought. 
As we know, the secret of all satis- 
factory underwriting is a good 
spread and I am afraid because of 
this we are not in as good a position 
today as in the past.” 
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The American market’s views re- 
inforced the British warning, and 
both agreed that it is more necessary 
than ever before to allocate a fair 


proportion of net earned premium to 
reflect proper total loss exposure. 


A NOTABLE CENTENARY 


Tue Great Tootey Street fire in 
London, the centenary of which was 
celebrated a few months ago, had 
a number of consequences. It caused 
the death of James Braidwood, the 
famous London fire chief and apostle 
of fire protection. It led to the es- 
tablishment of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, which in turn caused local 
authorities to take over the respon- 
sibility for fire fighting from the 
insurance companies. The compa 
nies reacted to the unprecedented 
losses of the Tooley Street fire by 
raising fire premiums and trying to 
enforce fire protection conditions. 
The storm of protest from London 
merchants and businessmen eventu- 


ally led to the formation of a new 
fire insurance company. So there is 
something almost phoenix-like about 
the establishment of the Commercial 
Union, seven weeks after the Tooley 
Street disaster, which 
memorates its own centenary 
the publication of A Century of In- 
surance—The Commercial 
Assurance Group, 1861-1961. 
The author, Edward Liveing, 
treats his subject chronologically. 
From the outset, the Commerical 
Union was a composite office. In its 
prospectus, the company addressed 
itself to “every class of insurers” 
and foreshadowed the extension of 
“the operations of the company to 
life and marine business should it 
hereafter be thought desirable to do 
so.” The year 1863 saw the Com- 
mercial Union in both life 
marine business as well as fire. 
This one company has in a hun- 
dred years grown to be head of a 
group of no less than fourteen com- 
panies in the United Kingdom, eight 
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News from London—Continued 


in the United States, three in Can- 
ada, seven in Australia, and one 
each in New Zealand, Jamaica, Aus- 
tria and Denmark. It has millions of 
policyholders and branches or rep- 
resentation in nearly 
the world. 

But apart from the fascinating 
story of the Commercial Union it- 
self, the book also reflects the whole 
development of insurance in a cen- 
tury of great change. 
course, has been the process of merg- 
ing, and hundreds of past mergers 
and amalgamations have played a 
very important part in the develop- 
ment of the industry. This book 
shows that most of them have taken 
place during two distinct periods, 
second of which is now in existence. 
The first period, and the one which 
has so far seen the greatest number 
of amalgamations, was the first quar- 
ter of the present century, and the 
Commercial Union was one of the 
companies that showed the largest 
expansion by this process. 


every part of 


Not least, of 


the 


After the first world war the trend 
slowed down and almost stopped. 
It was, in fact, a time in which to 
stop expansion and start consolida- 
tion. So, for about thirty years, no 
more mergers of note occurred. In 
the past few years, however, the 
process has started again, and on 
a larger scale. The reasons, says 
the author, are the growing com- 
binations in other industries, the 
nationalization of public services, the 
advent of atomic energy, the opera- 
tion of large institutional pension 
schemes and, above all, the problems 
and potentialities of consolidating 
and developing fire and casualty 
business in the United States. It 
was this last reason which was the 
main factor that determined the 
merger of the Commercial Union 
and North British and Mercantile 
Groups, the first of the really large 
mergers in the present period. 

The benefits of these mergers were 
outlined recently by F. Norton, 
a director of the Guardian Assur- 
ance Co., when he addressed the 
Chartered Insurance Institute. Merg- 
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ers, he said, provided a unique op- 
portunity for reviewing the basis of 
insurance operations. They should 
lead to wider employment of elec- 
tronic computers for accounts and 
renewal work, the calculation of 
gross and net dividends and the 
preparation of dividend warrants, 
life valuations and so on, and for ob- 
taining more promptly much more 
information of a statistical character 
leading to a closer contact with prob- 
lems of costs, experience and trends. 


On the wider question of public 
interest, particularly from the view- 
point of possible monopoly, Mr. 
Norton was categorical. Many more 
mergers would have to take place 
before this danger arose. There are 
still well over one hundred inde- 
pendent companies or groups of com- 
panies in the United Kingdom as 
well as the highly competitive mar- 
ket at Lloyd’s. 


PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION 


THE NEW PRESIDENT of the Insur- 
ance Institute of London is a broker, 
an unusual distinction, so that this 
year’s presidential address was ex- 
pected to contain some fireworks. 
And T. A. E. Layborn (deputy 
chairman, C. T. Bowring and Lay- 
born) did not disappoint his audi- 
ence. His remarks on the need for 
greater co-operation in the insurance 
world included several provocative 
suggestions, 

Mr. Layborn, who is also an un- 
derwriting member of Lloyd’s and a 
director of an insurance company, 
referred to two general instances 
where he believed lack of co-opera- 
tion had been to the detriment of 
the public and contrary to general 
insurance interests. He spoke first 
of public relations. Under the aegis 
of the British Insurance Association, 
regional public relations committees, 
composed entirely of insurance com- 
pany personnel, had been formed. 
Although he knew that the B.I.A. 
was run and financed by the com- 
panies, he felt that where public re- 
lations was concerned, and if brok- 
ers were an integral part of the 
insurance world, it would have been 
wise to have co-opted a modicum of 
brokers to the committees. Without 
the goodwill of the brokers, the suc- 
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cess of these committees’ efforts 
would be limited. 

Mr. Layborn’s second instance, 
which also embraced public rela- 
tions, concerned flood insurance, As 
reported in the October issue, the 
companies and Lloyd’s announced 
their recent decision to offer wider 
facilities for flood insurance via 
joint advertisements in the press. 
Mr. Layborn believed that a number 
of meetings had previously been held 
with governmental departments, but 
no broker was invited to the dis- 
cussions and no broker knew in ad- 
vance of the advertisements or of the 
arrangements made. The day the 
advertisements appeared, brokers re- 
ceived many inquires, but they could 
give little, if any, information. Said 
Mr. Layborn: “Do the companies 
and Lloyd’s seriously think that was 
good for insurance generally? Was 
it good for public relations ?” 

Hammering at his theme, Mr. 
Layborn said that greater co-opera- 
tion of all engaged in insurance could 
take place through the Institute. 
Admittedly it existed solely for 
educational and social purposes, but 
in so doing it provided the one com- 
mon meeting ground. Employees of 
companies, Lloyd’s, brokers, the 
Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance, and the employees of the 
insurance departments of large com- 
mercial companies, all took their 
examinations via the Chartered In- 
surance Institute (the Insurance In- 
stitute of London is a local institute 
of the C.IL.I.). 

Were brokers playing their part? 
The London Institute had 13,000 
members, yet only about 1,000 were 
brokers, and he asked these to spread 
the gospel of the Institute in a col- 
lective effort to increase the repre- 
sentation from that side. 

Another suggestion came at the 
end of his speech. He said we had 
the British Insurance Association, 
the Committee of Lloyd’s, the Cor- 
poration of Insurance Brokers, the 
C.1.B. Society of Pension Consult- 
ants, the Fire Loss Adjusters’ As- 
sociation, and so on. Why not create 
a Grand Council with one repre- 
sentative of each on it? This could 
deal with all matters affecting the 
industry as a whole, or where a point 
of principle was involved. Radical 
to the end, Mr, Layborn said he 
would give the insurance press a 
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place on such a council because he 
believed it would serve a useful pur- 
pose. 


NEW POST 
KENNETH R. Dawe has been ap- 
appointed to the new position of 
financial vice president of Afco, 
leading national insurance premium 
financing organization. He comes 
to Afco from the American Foreign 
Insurance Association in New York, 
where he served as assistant con- 
troller for the past three years. 


Amerikanische Ausiands Versicherungs Vereinigung 


Whatever the language, the problem is the same: how to get the best 
possible insurance protection for your client’s overseas interests. For 
the American Foreign Insurance Association, (and that’s what the 
foreign languages above are saying), this isn’t the problem it might 
appear to be. We know what types of insurance U. S. businesses 
need abroad because of our close liaison with our several thousand 
branches and agencies throughout most of the free world. 


Today more and more U. S. businesses are entering foreign markets; 
perhaps some of them are your clients or prospects. As AFIA mana- 
ger for the Midwest, I, or my counterpart in your part of the country, 
will be happy to discuss with you the fire, marine and casualty insur- 
ance, or surety needs of your clients anywhere in the world. You'll 
have the assurance that the final program will fill the needs of your 
clients and at the same time meet the requirements of the foreign 
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CLOSER REGULATION 


THE CHAIRMAN OF a special Mis- 
souri legislative committee named to 
study insurance operations and rec- 
ommend changes to the General As- 
sembly has advocated more stringent 
regulation of automobile liability 
rates. State Senator Keating of 
Kansas City has maintained that 
automobile insurance should be as 
regulated as public utilities. Prior 
approval of casualty rates is not now 
required in Missouri. 





C.P.C.U. Questions—from page 99 
spect to equipment leased and liabil- 
ity for products. 

Payroll data at “B,” “C” and “D” 
is needed for the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, and is used in rating the 
Liability policy and_ the 
Blanket Crime policy. Previous ex- 
perience in workmen’s compensation 
would be 


Garage 


indicate 
whether experience and retrospective 
rating would be used. 


necessary to 


Check of all fire rates would be 
necessary to verify that blanket cov- 
erage was more economical than spe- 
cific; and whether the coverage can 
be effectively written because of the 
locations in two (same or 
different fire-rating bureau ). 


states 


Survey of machinery is necessary 
to determine if the exposures justify 
a machinery policy. 

The major problem in properly 
determining the business interrup- 
tion coverage is ascertaining gross 
earnings. The for wages 
(payroll) have to be segregated for 


figures 


all locations, and figures developed 
on cost of goods sold. 

The values exposed in transporta- 
tion by truck are needed. Likewise 
further information on the financing 
of new cars from the manufacturer 
(is there any floor plan arrange- 
ment?) and of the financing of cars 
sold to customers is needed to set- 
tle these exposures. 

Investigation of the experience 
aud loss prevention factors at “A” 
and “B” would be useful in analyz- 
ing further the choice between 
Blanket Crime policy coverage and 
the consequent need for Mercantile 
Stock insurance for parts and sup- 
plies, and the 3-D policy which could 
include the stock coverage. 

To determine the need for Extra 
Expense insurance, the facts on ne- 
cessity of normal operations and the 
availability of substitute locations 
require further probe. 

Nothing is indicated in detail 
about fluctuation in inventories of 
cars or parts and supplies. This in- 
formation is needed to refine the 
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recommendations for contents cov- 
erage, and for proper underwriting 
of the Dealers Reporting Form A. 


The Judge Says—from page 71 


It was then pointed out that one 
of the alternative meanings of “de- 
livery” includes the idea of a “volun- 
tary” transfer. Thereupon, the rea- 
soning was that this possible con- 
struction, being most favorable to 
the insured, must be accepted by the 
court. 

The California Court then con- 
cluded by saying that to exclude 
from coverage such losses as oc- 
curred in this case there must be ex- 
press language excepting such events 
as ‘fraudulent scheme, trick, device 
or false pretense.” 


EXPERIENCE RATING 


THE PLAN OF the National Bureau 
for the extension of experience and 
schedule rating has been criticized 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Agents since, in the Associ- 
ation’s opinion, the plan does not 
comply with fictitious group insur- 
ance statutes and rulings now in ef- 
fect in most states. In a letter to 
the various state association officers, 
NAIA president Cooper M. Cub- 
bedge urged that this matter be given 
serious consideration. 

The plan, which has been filed in 
about forty-five states and has been 
approved in thirty, involves exten- 
sion of experience and schedule rat- 
ing plans to franchise grantees and 
also permits enlargement of fleet 
rating principles to automobiles 
owned by employees of the risk to 
be rated. It is defended by Bureau 
spokesmen as combining high credi- 
bility with low eligibility require- 
ments and giving the companies in- 
creased maneuverability within the 
3ureau framework. It recognizes 
the existence of common insurable 
interests and contains carefully built- 
in safeguards to prevent abuse, it is 
claimed. 

The new revisions may be disap- 
proved in California it has been in- 
dicated by Commissioner McCon- 
nell. The legality of the plan under 
California law has been questioned 
by the legal staff of the department. 
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Aetna Casualty: Blaney C. Turner has 
been promoted to secretary, claim dept. 

Edgar N. Taylor, Richmond, Alfred G. 
Trundle, Atlanta, and James K. Wellman, 
Seattle (new), have been appointed gen- 
eral managers. 


Agency Management Corp.: W. JW. Sas- 
ser, Jr., has been promoted to special 
agent for Baton Rouge and southeastern 
areas of Louisiana. 


Allstate Cos.: Executive appointments at 
regional offices: William A. Van Zuylan, 
underwriting manager, Roy J. Keller, field 
sales manager, Carl L. Christenson and 
William L. Doyle, district sales managers, 
Jackson, Miss.; Monta H. Preusser and 
Lloyd A. Paschal, district sales managers, 
and Raymond H. Stallings, field sales man- 
ager, Dallas; Norman J. Schramm, regional 
sales supervisor, life-accident-sickness, and 
Jack M. Brooks, accounting div. manager, 
Florida (St. Petersburg); district sales 
managers—Frederick S. J. Hancock, Santa 
Ana, Cal., Robert D. Rebmann, Indian- 
apolis, and C. Richard Miller, Seattle, 
Wash.; operating div. managers—Albert 
W. Bilgen, Ohio (Shaker Heights), Ar- 
mand E. Silvestri, New England (West 
Hartford, Conn.), and Russell A. Duncan, 
Sacramento, Cal.; Frank L. Fitch, zone 
underwriting supervisor, life-accident-sick- 
ness, eastern office, White Plains, N. Y.; 
and Robert R. Johnson, assistant under- 
writing manager, Dallas. 


America Fore Loyalty Group: George 
K. Keltner has been appointed manager 
for all group companies at consolidated 
Oakland (Cal.) service office succeeding 
Haral H. Cobb, retired. 


American Ins. Group: Joseph Sokoly has 
been promoted to casualty manager at 
Detroit branch to replace Edwin A. Davis, 
resigned. Lucian W. Himes has joined the 
Portland branch office as bond manager. 


American Internat'l! Marine Agency: 
President Donald H. Miller has announced 
the formation of a new affiliate, A.I.M.A. 
of Florida, Inc., to service the southeastern 
section of the U. S. with offices in Jack- 
sonville under management of Marshall 
D. Clagett, vice president. 

Nees 


American Mercury: VW. J. was 


elected an assistant secretary. 


American Surety/Pacific Nat'l: George 
F. Christie has been advanced to manager 
of Syracuse office. 


Andover Cos.: Fred G. Nugent, Jr., and 
Henry J. Symanski have been appointed 
special agents for Florida (Sarasota) and 
Michigan (Grand Rapids), respectively. 


Boston Group: Jolin J. Harney and Frank 
X. Winterer have been appointed special 
agents at East Orange regional office. 

Brown Bros. Adjusters: Don Opperman 
has been appointed adjuster-in-charge of 


Ventura, Cal., office and will be assisted 
by staff adjuster Don Batman. 
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Buffalo: Joseph M. Uchneat has been ap- 
pointed multiple line special agent for 
Conn. and Mass. 


Cadillac Associates: Siuart E. Mekemson 

has joined this Chicago corporation as an 
J 8 I 

executive counsellor in the insurance div. 


Celina Group: Thomas Williams, III, has 
been made home office chief underwriting 
inspector, and E. David Price named as- 
sistant services manager. 

Milton H. Clemmons, formerly office 
manager of Pungo Ins. Agency in Norfolk, 
has been appointed special agent for 
Virginia. 


Central Nat'l Group: Richard E. Knox, 
previously district sales manager in Green 
Bay for Mutual Service Cos., has been 
named director of agencies. Colin D. 
Chisholm and K. Mark Pedersen have 
been appointed sales representatives for 
Nebraska and Iowa, respectively. 
Civil Service ag Home office ap- 
pointments: Kirby Taylor, comptroller; 
Frank Sosso, personnel director; Donald 
Dunn, assistant tab supervisor; and Tom 
Taylor, assistant fire superintendent. 
Bill Hill and Chuck Mechling have 
been named field supervisors at Los An- 
geles and San Diego, respectively. 


Consultants & Intermediaries: This na- 
tional reinsurance brokerage, consultant 
and management organization has been 
formed in Dallas, Texas, headed by Ray 
K. Davis, president, and P. L. Hassinger, 
vice president and secretary. 


Eldorado Ins. Exch.: Herbert H. Winslow, 
Jr., has joined the home office underwrit- 
ing dept. staff at San Francisco. 

John G. Craig, formerly with Houston 
Group, has been appointed special agent 
at Los Angeles. 


Excelsior: Richard D. Charnock has been 
appointed field supervisor for New Eng- 
land territory succeeding William A. 
Brodeur, who joined Chamberlin Agency 
at West Haven, Conn. . 


Fidelity & Deposit: Lester D. Shafer has 
been named to dual post of manager and 
attorney of salvage div. of claim dept. 
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succeeding Oliver W. Littleton, retiring 
after 47 years’ service. 


General Fire: Malcolm W. deVesty has 
been promoted to manager of casualty 
dept. in home office. 


Gillette-Lawrence Ins. Agency: James R. 
Cheatham, former special agent for Na- 
tional Union Cos., has joined this newly- 
merged Portland firm. 


ens Falls Ins.: George C. Cartwright, 
Gi Falls I George C. Cart ght 
r., has been appointed to newly-createc 
has been appointed to r l ted 
position of administrative assistant in 
home office underwriting div. 
5 


Government Employees: Has opened an 
office in San Francisco at 590 Van Ness 
Ave. which will provide claim service for 
greater Bay area policyholders. The office 
will also include sales facilities for auto, 
life, health, fire, boatowners and personal 
liability insurance, and will be managed 
by M. D. Knight, II]. 


Great American Ins.: Giles Holtzman has 
been appointed special agent in Allegheny 
County and southwest Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory replacing special agent J. G. Webb, 
transferred to east central Pa. territory 
to succeed Robert W. Fuller, resigned. 


Hartford Group: Frank J. Mason has 
been appointed superintendent and Ray- 
mond R. Keough as examiner of new 
commercial package dept. for eastern dept. 
(Hartford). Donald C. Eastman has been 
appointed to newly-created post of co- 
ordinator of staff education program in 
northwestern dept. (Minneapolis); Ar- 
nold W. Melander, staff education direc- 
tor at home office, will assist administra- 
tors of educational programs in depart- 
mental offices throughout the country. 
Robert E. Barnard has been promoted to 
superintendent of fidelity-surety dept. at 
Boston. 

Lorren W. White has been appointed 
special agent for fire companies in New 
Mexico (Albuquerque). 

Hartford Accident appointments: David 
R. Kerr, assistant manager, Kenneth E. 
Pope, office manager, and Frederick D. 
Sweeney, special agent, Albany, N. Y.; and 
William A. Cameron, special agent, Shreve- 
port, La. 


Hawkeye-Security: New safety engineers 
named in audit-engineering dept.: Law- 
rence Akins, Springfield, Ill.; Roy Aksamit 
and William Armbrust, Omaha. 

John Shiffler, formerly with Employers 
Mutual Cas., has been appointed assistant 
chief of automobile underwriting for this 
company and United Security. 


Insurance of N. A.: Elected assistant sec- 
retaries: Lyman J]. Baldwin, Stanley W. 
Alien, John C. ,Beecher, Milos R. Knorr 
and Leonard M. Campbell. 


Keystone Auto. Club: Henry L. Moffett 
elected executive vice president of the 
club and insurance company and its affi- 
liated companies. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Leavitt, Fox & Chalker: Active as in 
surance brokers in Los Angeles as Mel 
bourne L. Leavitt & Co. for 35 years has 
changed its corporate name and moved 
to 9012 Olympic Blvd., Beverly Hills. Of- 
ficers are: President, Melbourne L. Leavitt; 
vice president, Donald B. Chalker; sec 
retary-treasuer, Roger W. Fox; and assist 
ant secretary, Mary A. Ladrigan. 


Lukens, Savage & Washburn: Senior part 
ner Lewis N. Lukens announced the ex- 
tension to Europe with an office in Paris 
under the direction of Samuel W. Pray, 
resident partner, assisted by Albert H. 
Crosby. 


Lumbermens Mutual Ins.: Harold L. Wen: 
has been made comptroller and will be 
responsible for tabulating-statistical dept. 
and accounting dept. 


MacDonald & Co., D. K.: A new office 
has been opened in Tacoma, Wash., with 
George C. Bruce, formerly vice president 
of C. J. Reid & Co. (N.Y.C.), as resident 
manager. 


Maryland Casualty: Burt C. Proom has 
been advanced to resident manager of 
Philadelphia office. 

Fred W. Schmidt has been appointed 
manager of accident prevention dass. suc- 
ceeding the late Herbert W. Hoover. 


Motors Ins. Corp.: Branch manager Reuw- 
ben H. Grundeman has been transferred 
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to Los Angeles succeeding the late Michael 
J. Leahy. 


Nahm & Turner Ins. Agency: William C. 
Harllee was elected secretary of this Louis- 
ville (Ky.) firm. 


National of Hartford Cos.: Roberti J. 
Bowling has joined the western dept. as 
agency superintendent in charge of A & H 
operations. 


National Mutual Assur.: William P. 
Rowe has been appointed superintendent 
of agencies and was elected vice president 
and manager of East Coast General 
Agency, which is affiliated with National 
Mutual. 


National Underwriter Co.: Secretary 
James C. O’Connor, executive editor of 
fire, casualty and surety publications, has 
been appointed editorial director of the 
publishing company. He has relinquished 
his direct editorial duties and will have 
general supervision over all editorial mat- 
ters, assuming duties formerly handled 
by president John Z. Herschede. Kenneth 
O. Force continues as executive editor of 
“National Underwriter,” the operations of 
which are unchanged. 


Nationwide Cos.: Claims manager Wayne 
Morrison has been transferred to Colum- 
bus region to succeed Marvin C. Byers, 
moved to upstate New York region (Syra- 
cuse). 


Ohio Farmers Cos.: Has opened a serv- 
ice office at Harrisburg, Pa., and named 
Andrew J. Dawson special agent. 


Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: State agent 
J. Max Marshall has been placed in charge 
of Wichita service office and Marvel K. 
Carnahan promoted to special agent to 
assist him. 


Phoenix of London Group: Special agents 
appointed: Gerald J. Snow, central Penn- 
sylvania; and William V. Boylan, south- 
ern New Jersey. 

Eugene W. Dressler has been advanced 
to state agent for Ohio (Columbus). 


Retail Credit Co.: Lewis R. Sams has 
been elevated to executive vice president 
and W. Lee Burge advanced to vice presi- 
dent and sales manager. William J. 
Holmes, vice president, has assumed Mr. 
Burge’s former position as vice president 
in charge of personnel, research and em- 
ployee relations and is replaced as asso- 
ciate operating manager by A. E. Hell- 
mich. 


Roane, Inc., John: A resident adjuster, 
James W. Hargreaves, has been established 
in Staunton, Va. 


Rollins Burdick Hunter Co.: Has an- 
nounced the opening of an office in Thai- 
land (107 Patpongse Road, Bankok). The 
IBEC-RBH Insurance Center, Ltd., is the 
official name and denotes the tie-in be- 
tween Internat’l Basic Ecoriomy Corp., 
New York, and this Chicago firm in the 
development of overseas insurance broker- 
age business. Reeve Hankins, formerly 
vice president of American Internat’l 
Undrs. Far East, Inc., has been named 
director and Warren D. Westland, pre- 
viously with Aurell Ins. Brokerage of 
Tokyo, appointed general manager. 


Royal-Globe Cos.: A new regional office 
building was opened in Detroit to serve 
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the state of Michigan; regional manager 
is Charles F. Gliggett, Bruce L. Ferguson 
is assistant regional manager, Frank E. 
Runey, production manager, and J. 4. 
Fortescue, claims manager. 

Donald E. Waters has been elevated to 
state agent at Savannah, Ga., replacing 
Gerard C. Smith, resigned. 


St. Paul: Robert J. Miller has been ap- 
pointed farm-hail supervisor for Indiana 
and Stephen J. Bell named special agent 
at Omaha. 


Security-Conn. Group: Joseph G. Gillam, 
who was elected a vice president of the 
group and executive vice president of 
Founders’ Ins., has been appointed man- 
ager of California div. and William J. 
McGinty, vice president. 


Springfield-Monarch Cos.: Philip R. 
Burns has joined the Portland (Me.) of- 
fice as resident adjuster. Jeremiah V. 
Luongo has joined the engineering dept. 
of Providence service office as field repre- 
sentative. 


Standard Accident: Gerard J. Rinschler 
has been named supervising field repre- 
sentative for suburban New York office 
in Hempstead and William P. Kennedy 
appointed attorney of record and head of 
legal dept. at New York City branch. 
Lawrence M. Probst has been advanced 
to claim manager at Minneapolis suc- 
ceeding William R. Selb, retired. 


State Farm Cos.: The regional office at 
Berkeley (Cal.) will convert to manage- 
ment decentralization program Jan. 1. 
Charles Q. Cox, presently resident vice 
president in Cal., has been named to 
head the team as regional vice president. 
Samuel G. Denner, now Cal. state director, 
and Francis H. Michaels, now div. man- 
ager at Dallas, will be deputy regional 
vice presidents. 


Stuyvesant: Rovert J. Brauns, formerly 
with American States, has been appointed 
manager of claims dept. 


Underwriters at Lloyd's: John S. Lord, 
atiorcy-in-fact for Illinois, has retired 
and acceeded by Herbert C. Brook.. 


Zurich-American Cos.: Richard J. Maerk- 
lin has been promoted to superintendent 
of underwriting, Dallas. Supervising un- 
derwriters: David M. Denson, Chicago; 
Richard D. Peterson, Pittsburgh; Ralph 
E. McCorkle, Atlanta; and Charles J. 
Beytebiere, Seattle. 

Named superintendents of claim dept.: 
Robert L. Bemben, Cleveland; L. F. Cur- 
neen, Seattle; and John G. Helander, Port- 
land. 

Joseph Meyers, formerly with U. S. Cas- 
ualty, and Vincent C. Klemm, formerly 
with Fireman’s Fund Ins., have been ap- 
pointed claim supervisors at East Orange, 
N. J., branch. 

Sales representatives appointed: Rich- 
ard P. Dornfield, formerly with Ohio Cas- 
ualty, and Thomas E. Doolittle, previously 
with Northwestern National Life, Min- 
neapolis; and Oliver G. Monger, who was 
group sales supervisor for State Mutual 
Life, Grand Rapids. 

John A. Hartford has been made a serv- 
ice representative in Chicago. 
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PRIOR APPROVAL 


PRIOR APPROVAL OF rates has re- 
ceived the support of two brokers 
associations in the running debate 
being carried on in this issue. The 
Insurance Brokers Association of 
Massachusetts announced it may 
sponsor legislation for prior approval 
of all filings by the insurance de- 
partment of that state. Massachu- 
setts is one of the few states presently 
having a “file and use” rating law. 
The directors of the Greater New 


York Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 


tion likewise adopted a resolution 
backing prior approval. Attacking 
the “illusion” that elimination of 
prior approval would act to depopu- 
late assigned risk pools, Robert J. 
Kornstein, president of the New 
York association, cited the compara- 
tive growth of the New York As- 
signed Risk Plan (prior approval, 
up 131% in 1960 over 1957) with 
the California plan 
proval up 133% during the same 
period) to show that prior approval 
has little or no bearing on assigned 
risk plan population. 


(no-prior ap- 
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Some drivers just don't fit the Al 


Some are too old for the liability limits they want. Some too 

young. Some face the same problem for reasons other than 

age. The solution: The Fund Insurance Companies. Here a 
complete Excess and Special Risk 
Department unravels knotty prob- 
lems, offers surprisingly low rates 
and high limits. And this service is 
available to all agents and brokers. 
Contact the fieldman from The 
Fund in your area. He'll gladly 
send you a rate card. 





FIREMANS FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


Excess Liability and Special Risks available in most states 





AGRICULTURAL Insurance Company 
Watertown, New York 


AMERICAN EMPIRE Insurance Company 
of South Dakota, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Subsidiary Reinsured 


The American Empire Insurance Company of South 
Dakota, a subsidiary of the Agricultural Insurance Com- 
pany, has been reinsured 100% by the parent company 
effective back to January 1, 1961. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY Company 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


Executive Promotions 

Arch M., Parker, formerly an assistant vice president, 
has been elected a vice president of the American Cas- 
ualty Company, Reading. Mr. H. Hankey, who has 
been resident manager of the Pittsburgh branch office, 
and William P. Wiest, Jr., resident manager of the 
Central Pennsylvania department, have been promoted 
to assistant vice presidents and regional directors. 


AMERICAN MILITARY INTERNATIONAL 


Insurance Association, Wilmington, Delaware 


Named Vice President 

George H. Bunting has been named vice president 
in charge of United States operations of this association 
following his resignation as deputy insurance commis- 
sioner of the State of Delaware. 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE Company 
New York, New York 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Acquisition 


The boards of directors of these two companies have 
approved a plan for the acquisition by the American 
Re-Insurance Company of the stock of the Inter-Ocean 
Reinsurance Company. The plan involves a $.50 extra 
cash dividend and a 10% stock dividend by American 
on its presently outstanding stock, followed by an offer 
to Inter-Ocean stockholders of 2.2 shares of American 
stock for each share of Inter-Ocean stock outstanding, 
It is contingent upon, among other things, the tender 
of at least 80% of Inter-Ocean stock. 
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ANIMAL Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Stock Offering 


The offering of 40,000 shares of $2 par value common 
stock of this company, at $15.50 per share has been 
oversubscribed. After underwriting expenses, the trans- 
action will result in proceeds of $564,200 to the com- 
pany. The offering was underwritten by a group headed 
by Bernard M. Kahn and Company, Inc. 


CENTENNIAL Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Policy Revision 


Public liability insurance has been added as a new 
optional coverage to this company’s commercial prop- 
erty policy. A building endorsement is also available. 
Further, this new program may now be written for 
most “nonhabitational” occupancies (such as churches, 
schools, offices and the like), as well as commercial en- 
terprises. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dividend Declaration 


Stockholders of this company were paid a regular 
quarterly dividend of $.25 and an extra dividend of $.50 
per share. Both dividends were paid December 1 to 
stockholders of record November 17. 


CRUM AND FORSTER 
New York, New York 


New Vice President 


Lloyd W. Pedersen, formerly vice president in charge 
of investment research for the United States Trust 
Company of New York, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of this organization and of the companies com- 
prising the group. 


THE DIVERSIFIED FIRE and Casualty 


Insurance Company, Huntington, West 
Virginia 


New Company 

This Company, with headquarters at 529 Ninth 
Street, Huntington, West Virginia, was licensed on 
September 1, 1961. It commenced business with cap- 
ital of $200,002 and a surplus of a like amount. Fred 
J. Ellison is president of the new company and Gordon 
W. Yapp, executive vice president. 


FIDELITY GENERAL Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Stock Offering 


An offering by this company of 100,000 additional 
shares of $1.65 par value common stock at $5 per share 
has been oversubscribed. This offering raises the num- 
ber of outstanding common shares to 466,100. 
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FIREMEN'S Insurance Company of Newark 


Newark, New Jersey 


THE DOMINION Insurance Corporoation 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Purchase 


The Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark has 
purchased for cash more than 96% of the outstanding 
shares of The Dominion Insurance Corporation. An 
offer to purchase the remaining 93 undeposited shares 
has been extended to December 15, 1961. The trans- 
action contemplates the continuing affiliation of the 
Massie & Renwick General Agency with the Dominion 
and the Firemen’s. There will be no change in man- 
agement under R. H. L. Massie as president and chief 
executive officer and Douglas Goodman as vice presi- 
dent. 


IMPERIAL CASUALTY and Indemnity 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


Elected President 


Oscar E. Voegtli, formerly executive vice president, 
has been elected president of this company. Other of- 
ficers of the company, which was recently purchased 
by the Standard Oil Company of Indiana are: William 
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E. Reynolds, vice president; Owen A. Walters, treas- 
urer and comptroller ; Roger P. Essman, secretary ; and 
Dorothy Shank, assistant secretar~’. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Homeowners Merit Rating 


A merit rating plan for homeowners insurance filed 
by this company has been rejected by the Virginia State 
Corporation Commission. The plan called for a 10% 
rate reduction if there were no claims in the first thirty- 
three months of the preceding three years. 


INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE Insurance 


Exchange, Indianapolis, Indiana 


New President 


Fred I. Frisch, formerly executive vice president, 
has been elected president of this reciprocal, succeeding 
Lipot Frankovitz who has been advanced to the new 
position of vice chairman of the board. Leon Frisch re- 
mains chairman of the board. Robert E. Haesloop, for- 
merly comptroller, has been named administrative vice 
president. 


IOWA MUTUAL TORNADO Insurance 


Association, 


IOWA HOME MUTUAL Casualty Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Consolidated Management 


The Iowa Mutual Tornado Insurance Association has 
assumed the management functions of the Iowa Home 
Mutual Casualty Company, although the companies will 
continue to operate as separate identities. Under the 
new management setup, Harry L. Gross, chairman of 
IMT, also will become president and treasurer of Iowa 
Home Mutual. L. G. Thomas, IHM president, will be- 
come chairman of the board of that firm. Wilbert M. 
Treimer, IMT president, also will become senior vice 
president of IHM and James M. VanAtta, IMT vice 
president, also will be executive vice president in charge 
of operations of THM. James A. Vickery, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of IMT, also will become secretary 
of IHM. 

Iowa Mutual Tornado, the first statewide windstorm 
mutual in this country, offers tornado, windstorm and 
hail insurance on buildings and personal property and 
comprehensive personal liability insurance primarily in 
cooperation with local county farm mutual insurance 
associations throughout the state. Iowa Home Mutual, 
organized in 1901, offers primarily automobile and gen- 
eral casualty insurance through independent agencies 
and maintains branch offices at Denver, Lincoln and 
Topeka. As of December 31, 1960, the Iowa Mutual 
Tornado had a policyholders’ surplus in excess of #,- 
750,000 and the lowa Home Mutual a policyholders’ 
surplus in excess of $750,000, 
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LA SALLE CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Enters Fire Field 


The Illinois department of insurance has authorized 
this company to write fire and marine coverages in ad- 
dition to casualty insurance. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Package Auto Policy 


This company has introduced a continuous, non-laps- 
able package automobile policy in New York. The pol- 
icy includes a safe driver rating feature under which 
penalties are charged only for accidents, not for traffic 
law violations. It includes a provision for quarterly pay- 
ment of premiums with no carrying charges or service 
fees. 


THE MARINE Insurance Company, Ltd. 
New York, New York 


New U. S. Manager 


The arrangements under which Chubb & Son acts as 
United States manager for The Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., London, will be terminated as of January 
1, 1962. The Marine Insurance Company is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of The London & Lancashire Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., which earlier this year was ac- 
quired by Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. Clarke 
Smith, the executive head of the Royal-Globe Insur- 
ance Companies in the United States, will become 
United States manager of the Marine and W. H. Cur- 
wen its United States marine manager when its oper- 
ations are combined with those of the Royal-Globe. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


New Vice President 


B. G. Gottemoeller, formerly assistant vice president, 
has been promoted to vice president of this company. 


NORFOLK AND DEDHAM Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


WEST NEWBURY MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Company 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


Elected Vice President 


Dwight A. Perkins, formerly an assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
has been elected a vice president of these companies. 
He will have responsibility for all underwriting. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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REPORTS ON COMPANIES—from page 1|23 


OLD REPUBLIC Insurance Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
MOTORIST BENEFICIAL Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Acquisition 

The acquisition of the Motorist Beneficial Insurance 
Company by Old Republic Insurance Company was an- 
nounced recently. The operations of Motorist Beneficial, 
which heretofore have been confined to the writing of 
accident and sickness lines, will be expanded into new 
states and to cover other casualty coverages and its cap- 
ital structure will be increased. The following officers 
of Old Republic were elected to Motorist Beneficial 
management: James H. Jarrell, chairman; William R. 
Stover, president; Dee E. Miller, senior vice president 
and treasurer; J. Russell Freeman, and Charles S. 
Wilkes, vice presidents ; and F. Vernon Rosenthal, sec- 
retary. 


PACIFIC INDEMNITY Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Stock Dividend 

Directors of this company have declared a 10% stock 
dividend, payable Jan. 30, 1962, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Jan. 15, which will increase the capital from $2,- 
400,000 to $2,640,000, and the number of shares out- 
standing from 720,000 to 792,000. It is expected that 
the current annual dividend rate of $1.00 per share will 
be continued on the increased number of shares. 


THE PALATINE Insurance Company, Ltd. 
THE PALATINE Insurance Company of 

New York 

COMMERCIAL UNION Insurance Company 
of New York, New York, New York 


Merger Agreement 

An agreement has been filed with the New York 
Department for the domestication of the U. S. branch 
of The Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. under the 
name of The Palatine Insurance Company of New York 
and its merger with and into the Commercial Union In- 
surance Company of New York. The change will be 
effective December 31 1961. 














PREFERRED FIRE Insurance Company 
Topeka, Kansas 


Executive Elections 

Thomas G. Nangle has been elected executive vice 
president of this company succeeding A. C. Reed re- 
tired. Mr. Nangle has been associated with the com- 
pany in various capacities and will now be in charge of 
its operations. His father, the late John J. Nangle, Sr., 
was president for many years. 


PREFERRED Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Stock Dividend 


Directors of this company have declared a 1% stock 
dividend payable December 15 to stockholders of record 
November 25, 


RELIANCE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
THE HOOSIER CASUALTY Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


To Liquidate Subsidiary 


The Hoosier Casualty Company, wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Reliance Insurance Company, will be 
liquidated as of the end of 1961. The automobile and 
general casualty business of the Hoosier will be taken 
over by the General Casualty Company of Wisconsin. 
The accident and sickness division, which is the largest 
segment of the business, will become the health division 
of Reliance Insurance Company with headquarters con- 
tinuing in Indianapolis. 


REPUBLIC Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Stock Dividend 


Directors of this company have proposed a common 
stock dividend of one additional share for every twenty- 
four shares presently held. If approved at the annual 
stockholders meeting in February, this action would 
increase the outstanding common stock to one million 
shares. 


SAFEGUARD MUTUAL FIRE Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Moves Home Office 


This company has moved its principal office from 
121 North Broad Street to 1306 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


SELECTIVE Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vice President 


C. L. Buenger, formerly controller, has been elected 
a vice president of this company. 
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SERVICE FIRE Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, New York 


Executive Vice President 


J. Page Risque, formerly a vice president, has been 
elected executive vice president and a director of this 
company and of the Service Casualty Company of New 
York. For the past three years Mr. Risque has been 
responsible for the companies’ public relations, plans 
and procedures, and agency activities. 


STATE FARM MUTUAL Automobile Insurance 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois 


Vice President-Legal 


Donald P. McHugh, formerly chief counsel and staff 
director of the antitrust and monopoly subcommittee of 
the Senate judiciary committee, has been named vice- 
president-legal for this company. He began his duties 
October 30 following his resignation as counsel to the 
subcommittee, now headed by Senator Estes Kefauver. 
Mr. McHugh began advisory work for the antitrust and 
monopoly subcommittee in 1955 and the following year 
became chief counsel and staff director for the subcom- 
mittee, then headed by Senator Joseph O’Mahoney. 
He is a member of the Federal Bar and American Bar 
Associations, 


STATE-WIDE Insurance Company 


Jamaica, New York 


New Home Office 


This company has moved its main office from 152 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. to 90-16 Sutphin 
3oulevard, Jamaica, New York. 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Executive Changes 


Gordon S. Yeargan, president of this company since 
1949, has been elected chairman ; Ben D. Taylor fills the 
newly-created position of vice chairman; Robert F. 
Miller was named president and Harold Cabness secre- 
tary. 


TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES Insurance Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 

TELCO INSURANCE Company of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Purchase 


The Telephone Employees Insurance Company has 
purchased the Telco Insurance Company of Georgia 
and will absorb it by merger on December 31, 1961. 
Both companies specialize in writing automobile cas- 
ualty insurance for telephone company employees and 
other preferred risks. With the acquisition the Tele- 
phone Employees will now operate in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Georgia and the D. of C. 
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UNIVERSAL UNDERWRITERS Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


Moves Home Office 


This company has moved its principal office from 928 
Grand Avenue to 5115 Oak, Kansas City 12, Missouri. 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page 9 


SOUTH DAKOTA Licensed 

Opdah! Mutual Ins. Co. of 
Hamlin County . ..Hayti, S. D. 

VERMONT 

Central National Ins. C 

nal Ins. Co. 


Admitted 
f Omaha . Omaha, Neb. 


New York, N. 7 


Internatic 


VIRGINIA Admitted 


Imperial Casualty and Indemnity Co. Omaha, Neb. 


WASHINGTON D. C. 
Empire Mutual Ins. C 


Admitted 
New York, N. Y. 


WEST VIRGINIA Licensed 
Diversified Fire and Casualty Co. . Huntington, W. Va. 


Admitted 
National Ins. Underwriter St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Southern Ins. Co. 


.Dallas, Texas 


WISCONSIN 
American Standard Ins. C 


Licensed 
Madison, Wisc. 


Great Lakes Ins. Corp. of Wisconsin 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Rural Casualty Ins. Co. ...... 


..Madison, Wisc. 


Admitted 
Aunanieun. States tae. Cass iiccs' cca sss ks 05s'o aes Indianapolis, Ind. 
Northwestern Security Ins. Co. .........2.020000- Seattle, Wash. 


WYOMING Admitted 
Select ‘tad: Geis bse dik late he is doen so ee 
Examined 
Wyoming Farm Bureau Mutual 
Ins. Co., Inc. . .Laramie, Wyoming 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Aetna Ins. Co. 
Financial Fire and Casualty Co. .. 


QUEBEC Admitted 
Adanac General Ins. Co. of Canada . 
The Bee Ins. Co. (Canadian Branch) . 
Scottish & York Ins. Co. Ltd. . 


Admitted 
.... Hartford, Conn. 
.. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


..London, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
. .Toronto, Ont. 


New Directors 


Insurance Company of North America (Philadlephia, 
Pennsylvania): Howard C. Petersen, president of the Fi- 
delity-Philadelphia Trust Company. 


Providence Washington Insurance Company (Providence, 
Rhode Island): Felix A. Mirando, president of Imperial 
Knife Company, Inc. 


Service Fire Insurance Company of New York (New York, 
N. Y.): J. Page Risque, executive vice president of the 
companies has been elected a director of this company 
and of the Service Casualty Company of New York. 





plus 





THINK WESTERN 


SERVICE ®© PROGRESSIVENESS @ FLEXIBILITY 
COMPETITIVE ASSISTANCE @® DEPENDABILITY 


FULL MULTIPLE-LINE FACILITIES! 


THE WESTERN companies 


THE WESTERN CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE WESTERN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE—FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 
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EDITORIALS 


Accident and Health Experience 

Assent and Dissent 

Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 

Insurance Investments 

Lloyds Underwriting by Lines 

Mutual Underwriting by Lines 

Operating Expenses 

Premium Trends 

Reciprocal Underwriting by Lines 

Semi-Annual Experience—Stock and Mutual Companies .... 
Stock Underwriting by Lines ...........-2eeseeeeeeeeeeewees 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the Losses (monthly) 

Buyers Round Table (monthly) 

Christmas Trees 

Firefighters of Yesteryear (Safety) 

Fire Losses, Motor Vehicle Deaths, Accidental Deaths 

Foreign Operations Insurance—Ernest L. Clark 

Household Hazards (Safety) 

oe Side of Conservaticn—George F. 

roved Dispatching—Lewis W. Parsons 

Indeatrial Building Evacuation 

Industrial Risks in the Atomic Age (BRT)— 
Donald L. MacDonald 

Safety Aboard 


Wahl 


LEGAL AND CLAIMS 


Chartered Claims Representative, The (Loss Logic)— 
Herbert R. Wells e 

How Critical Are Claims? (Loss Logic)—H. J. Lowry 

Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur 

Legal Spotlight 

Legislative Trends (The I 
Matthias 

Loss Logie (monthly) 

This Way Worward—Cert M. Russell .... 


Sept. 113 

Aug. 101 

(monthly) ae 
..Dec, 100 

egal Spotlight)—Russell H. 

.. Dec. 100 


Nov. 107 


LIFE AND HEALTH 


Insurance (monthly) 
Thomas M. Bruce 

poet mt and Conscience—David H. Hilton 
Dental Insurance Program—J. F. Follman, Jr. 
Emotional Factors—Richard M. Baker, Jr., Ph.D. 
Financing Health Care (A&H)—Russell A. Nelson, M.D. . 
Health Insurance Proposals (A & H)—-W. Lee Shield ........ Mi Ly. i 
Hospital Relations—Charles D. Scott 
Merchandizing Life Insurance (Selling Life) 
Preexisting Disease as a Defense (H. I.)—/thmar D. Weed . 
Rising Cost of Health Care (A&H)—Gordon N. Farquhar .. 
Selling Life (monthly) 
The Wife’s Contribution (Selling Life) 

Roy L. Lassiter, Jr., Ph.D. 


Health | 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Acceptable Sureties ° . 18 
Assigned Risk Ex) yerience . 16 
Challenge of the ture, The—T. G. McGuire 

Christmas Customs 

Containerized Cargoes—Edward G. 


Custom Made Insurance—Elmer A, Twaits 


27 

oeeaen 45 

Mench . 20 
y 9 

Depopulating Assigned Risk Plans—Larry P. Kable 18 


Evolution of Public Policy, The—Spencer L. Kimball 
July 20, Ane 75 
Richard Kaywood, Fd. D. Dee, Kes 


- 18 


Exposure is Not Enough 
The First Christmas 
Future of the Small Company—John Alsop D 
Innovation in a Regulated Business—Thomas C. osha! ve q 
Insurance Frauds—Jerome Kidder -Sept. 137 
Insurance—Government Relationships—Paul S. Wise ...... Nov. 31 
Insuring Leased Automobiles—Carl W. Theaker .......... Nov. 18 
Keepers of Wealth—Robert W. Strain, C.L.U., C.P.C.U. ....Sept. 127 
Lisbon Marine Conference—Carl F. MeDowell ov. 37 
Moral Hazard—Richard L. Schmidt, M.B.A. ......66660 0. cc aes Oct. 18 
Marine Insurance—Carl 2. McDowell 
News from London—Denzil Stuart 
Outlook for ees 'The—Ronald K. Richey 
Overinsurance .... 

Prior Approval—J. "Raymond Berr erry 
Professionalism—A Basic Need—Bruce H. Suter ... 
Rate Regulatory Legislation—H. Clay Johnson 


For December, 1961 


MONTHS 


Retaliatory Insurance Taxation 

September in Monte Carlo 

Special Automobile Program—M. H. Saval 

State Regulation—S. Alewander Bell 

Third Party Rehabilitation—Alfred R. W ypler 

Tomorrow's Management—Theodore F. Hoffman, C.P.¢ 

Toward Individual Growth—Roland H. Lange 

ae _ Insurance Marketing—Dr. Edwin 8. 
WHEE: dceccades tcc dahesibekih deta hece Cheat csearccece Nov. 20 

U. M. ‘Arbitration (The Legal Spotlight) ... -.-Oct. 57 


Overman, 


OFFICE METHODS 


Are You Executive Caliber?—James F. Jenks 
Around the Office (monthly) 
Auditing Principles (TASA)—Don King 
Booklets (monthly) 

Budgeting—A Management Tool (1.A.S.A.) 

R. I. Van Schaick 

3usiness Gifts 
Business Is a Risk— o—-. Fergason 
Data Transmission (I.A.S.A.)—Robert K. "Kissinger 
Decisions and Delegations—Guy Fergason 
Doubled Output—Charles M. Fisk ..........cccceceeececeeeed Aug. 
Expense Punch Cards (1.A.S.A.) 
Functional W ashrooms—Raymond J. Benjamin ... 
History of Filing 
Increased Operating Pfficiency 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 
Network Dictation 
New Forms Cut Corners 
Non-Profit Cafeteria 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) .. 
Overall Company RBudget—W. N. Stannus 
Parlez-Vous Cobol? 
Public Relations in Insurance (1.A.S.A.) 
Random Access Computer—Charles W. Gradu 
Streamline Cash (1.A.S8.A.)—A. W. Kerch. (.P.A. 
We Have Done That Before Guy Fergason tenes 
Why Did You Do That?—Guy Fergason .............ec00eee Nov. 
Won't You Change Your Mind ?—Guy Ferqason ... 
You Can’t Duck Accountability—Guy Fergason 


SALES AND EDUCATION 


Agent ag 8 and Training 

Company Billing—Robert L. Steinke 

C.P.C.U, Questions and Answers—A merican 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices 
Part Il—Functional Aspects of Insurance 

Economy in Office Operations—Thomas J. McKernan 

General Agent and His Company, The—Treseott A. Long .. 

Mercantile Honesty Insurance—George A. Connor 

Quiz of the Month 
Reinsurance 
Bonding—Fidelity 
Ocean Marine 

Inland Marine Contracts 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 

Save Time for Selling—J. H. Myers 

Sey COED CORMIUNEUD | 66 i's dncica hicdcuk tance ce es cecusvans Nov. 

Survey Selling—Dr. Edwin ‘8. Overman, C.P.C.U. .........++- —_ 34 

Training Fieldmen 


Institute 


June 111, July 125 
. Sept. 129 
Oct. 131, Nov. 147 


Association Notes 

Best’s Stock Index 

Building Cost Index 

Company Developments 

Conventions Ahead 

Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations . 

New Directors 

New Publications 

Obituaries 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 

Ariz., D. C,, Ohio, Mass., N. 
Cal., Tex. 

oe. , Mass., Md., 


» es 
Mich., Mo., N. H. 
Extended Coverage 


C., Penn. 


Aug. 56 
BEG, Bhs BE, cd cacakakanncivesccetess Sept. 140 


bode Oetadnswe raed eUUieaakas oe eekdnd eee Dec. 70 


Oct. 130 


129 





Fire 
Kentucky 


Glass Insurance 
Calif., Ga., Hawaii, Ill., Me., 
Vt., Wash., Wise. 
Hospitalization 
Mass, 


Mich., 


Aetna Casualty and Surety, 
(New Vice President) ) 

Agricultural Empire Insurance, Sioux Falls 
(Reinsured by Parent Co.) xc, 121 

Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Elected Secretary) J 

Agricultural Insurance Group, Watertown 
(Officers Elected) 

(Reinsures Subsidiary) 

Allied Compensation, Los Angeles 
(Change of Name) 

Allied Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
RRR EOE Ire May 135 

Allied Mutual Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Consolidation) 

Allstate Insurance Cos., Skokie 
(Motor Club Launched) .........¢ June 147 
(Truck Coverages) i 

America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York 
(Executive Elections) ........... May 135 
(Alaskan Writings) June 147 

American Casualty Co., Reading, 

(Executive Promotions) . 121 

American Home Assurance, New York 
(Executive Elections) July 135 
(Enters Hospital Field) f 

American Hospital-Medical Benefit, Detroit 
(Combination Policy) May 135 

The American Insurance, Newark 
(Marketing Dept.) 

American International, 


Hartford 


July 135 


New York 
(Elected Vice President) N 
American Manufacturers Mut., eye 
(New Officers) Aug. 127 
American Mercury, Washington 
(Cash Dividend) July 135 
(New Vice President) July 135 
American Military International Ins. Assn., 
Wilmington 
(Named Vice President) ..........Dec. 121 
American Motorists, Chicago 
(Executive Appointments) 
American Mutual Liability, W akefiela 
(Executive Elections) : 
American Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 
LB, |. eee June 147 
American Reinsurance Co., New York 
(Acquisition) 
American Select Risk, Columbus 
(Executive Elections) . 5 
American Standard Ins. Madison 
(Subsidiary Formed) July 135 
American States, Indianapolis 
eT aaa June 14 
(Capital Revision) ot. 142 
(Acquires Agency Business) vov. 158 
Anchor Casualty Company, St. Paul 
(Officers Blected) 
Animal Ins. Co., New York 
(Stock Offering) 
Arkwright Mutual, Boston 
(Merged) 
Atlantic Mutual, New York 
(Auto Dividend Increased) 
Atlantie National, Miami 
(Executive Vice President) Oct. 145 
(Moves Executive Offices) ........ Nov. 153 


May 135 


July 135 


Badger Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Elected President) ............. Sept. 153 
(Vice pete) *t. 145 


et. 145 


(Name Chi ins ail Oct. 145 
Berkshire Mutual Ins. Co., P ittsfield 

(New Title) bet. 145 
Broad Mutual Insurance, Phil: adelptiia 

(Moves Home Office) May 135 


Centennial Ins. Co., 
(Policy Revision) 

Columbia Mutual, Philadelphia 
(New Company) 

Combined Insurance, Chicago 
eer May 136 


New York 


June 147 


130 


minn., Mo., 


Liability Other than Auto 


Countrywide 


, Texas ... 


Countrywide .... 
N. J., Pa., Wis. 
a Ore. 


Oregon, Utah, 
oO . 


(Stock Dividend) 

(New Vice President) 

(Named Vice President) 

(Executive Appointments) 

(S.E.C, Filing) ‘. 
Commercial Union—North British, or p a 

(To Head Group) 

(Elected Secretary) 

(Executive Appointments) 
Commercial Union Ins. Co. of New York, 

me 

(Merger Agreement) ............ Dec. 126 
Consolidated Mutual Cos., Brooklyn 

(Vice Presidents) 

(Change of Address) ov. 
Consolidated Underwriters, Kausas City 

(Subsidiary Formed) 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago 

(Stock Dividend) 

(Executive Elections) 

(Reinsures Health Coverage) ....N 

(Dividend Declaration) 
Continental Mortgage Ins., 

(Being Organized) 
Corroon and Reynolds Group, New York 

(Blected Secretaries) 
Country Mutual Insurance, Biceminaten 

(New Headquarters) Sept. 153 
Covenant Ins. Co., Hartford 

(New Subsidiary) No 
The Criterion Ins. Co., Washington, D. . 

(New Company) May 137 

(New Auto Insurer) Oct. 146 
Crum & Forster, New York 

(Stock Split) 

(Acquires General Agency) 

(New Vice President) 


Madison __ 


Dental Insurance Plan, New York 
(Elected Chairman 
(Counsel Appointed) 

The Diversified Fire and Casualty, 
Huntington 
(New Company) 

Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Anniston 
(Officers Elected) 

The Dominion Ins. Corp., 
Indianapolis 
(Purchased by Fireme 


June 147 
June 147 


Toronto 


n’s of Newark) 

Dee. 122 

Dubuque Fire & Marine, Dubuque 
(Sells Agency Business) 


Emmeo Insurance, South Bend 

(New Vice President) ............ Nov. 
Empire Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Moves Home Office) 

(New Headquarters) Sept. 153 
Employers Mutual Casualty, Des “ 

(New Vice-Presidents) 
Employers Mutual Group, Wausau 

(Reinsurance Division) Sept. 153 
Excel Insurance, South Bend 

(New Vice President) Suadiceese-sie N 


Farmers Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles 
(Heads Attorney-in-Fact) ug. 
Farmers Insurance Group, Los Angeles 
(Named Vice President) Sept. 
Farmers Mutual — Madison 
(Forms Subsidia 
(Major Medical Policies) 
Farmers Mutual Fire, Wilmington 
(Name Changed) 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Delaware, Wilmington 
(New Title) Aug. 
Farmers Mutual Reinsurance, Grinnell 
(New Coverages) June 1 
Federal Kemper Life Assurance, Boston 
(New Life Subsidiary) Nov. 155 
Fidelity and Deposit Co., Baltimore 


(Cash Dividend) June 148 


MAY, 1961) 


Fidelity General, Chicago 
(Stock Offering) Dec. 
Financial General Group, Des a 
(Diminishing Deductible) 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Executive Changes) 
(Acquires Canadian Interest) 
(New Vice President) 
Firemen’s Ins, of Newark 
(Purchases Dominion) Dee 
First Insurance Co, of Hawaii, Hiendete’ 
(New Title) Oct. 
Florida Home, Miami 
(Control Bought) ee 136 
(Cash Dividend) Aug. 128 
French Union and Universal, New York” 
(Name Changed) Sept. 1 
French Union and Reinsurance, New York 
(New Title) Sept. 153 


General Reinsurance Corp., New York 
(Forms Life Subsidiary) ...... .--May 136 
(Elected Vice President) 

(V. P. and Gen’! Counsel) 
(Vice President) I 

Glens Falls Insurance, Glens Falls 
(New Executives) 

(Buys General py 
(Executive Elections) 
(100% Acceptance) . ept. 

Govgeayeat mployees Group, Washington, 


(New Company Formed) 
n 


Great American Insurance Co., New Yor 
{pcquires General Agency) 
Secretaries Appointed) 
Great Southwest Fire, Phoenix 
(Named President) 
Group Health Dental, New York 
(New Contracts Approved) .....June 
Guarantee Mutual Assurance, Worcester 
(New Title) June 
Guarantee Mutual Ins. Co., Worcester 
(Changes Name) Jun 
The Hanover Insurance, New York 
(Merger Approved) and guetas éseeane 
(Merger oan) 
(Increased Dividend) 
(Elected Secretaries) 
The Harford Mutual, Bel Air 
(Executive Elections 8) 
Harleysville Group, Harleysville | 
(Life Affiliate) .. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Sees Hartford 
(Health Ins. Dept. 
(Chief executive Officer) 
(Vice President and pep 
Hawkeye Security Ins., 
(Elected Treasurer) 
The Home Indemnity, New York 
(Elected Secretary) 
The Home Insurance Co., New York 
(Low Cost Auto Policy) ...... 
Home Insurance Co. of Hawaii, Hcisie 
(Changes Name) Oct. 
Home Mutual Insurance, Appleton 
(Vice Presidents) 
The Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis 
(To be Liquidated) fe 
Houston Fire & Casuatis, Fort Worth 
(Named Vice President) . Sept. 


Imperial Casualty and Indemnity, Omaha 
(Purchased by Oil Company) ....Nov. 154 
(Elected President) 

Industrial Mutual, Boston 
MEOEEOE)  cccccccsccececcssece ..-June 147 

Industrial Underwriters, Dalias 
(New Company) June 149 

The Insurance Co. of N. A., Philadel hia 
(Licensed in Argentina) 
(Senior Citizen Policy) 
(New Liability Packages) 
(Homeowners Merit Rating) . 

Ins. Co. of St. Louis, St. Louis 
(Merger) 


. Dee, 122 
July 137 
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Insurance Corp. of America, Indianapolis 
(Surplus Lines Contract) June 150 
International Accident Underwriters, og: 
(Moves Home Office) Oct. 146 
International Automobile Exchange, 
Indianapolis, (New President) ...Dec. 
International Insurance le , New York 
(Additional Stock Sold Sept. 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids 
(Acquired by American Re.) D 
Interstate Fire and Cas. Co., Chicago 
(Increased Dividend) M 
(Dividends) * | 
(Registers New Stock) lov. 15% 
Iowa Mutual Tornado Ins. Assn., Des Moines 
(Consolidated Management) 2c. 122 
Iowa Home Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 
(Consolidated Management) ct. 122 


Jefferson Insurance Co., 


New York 
(Offices Moved) 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins., Kansas City 
(Executive Blections) June 150 
(100% Acceptance) 

Kemper County Mutual Ins. Co., 
(New Affiliate) 

Kemper Insurance Cos., Chicago 
(Disability Policy) 

(Life Insurance Subsidiary) 

Kent County Mutual, Dover 
(Affiliated) 


Dallas 


LaSalle Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Enters Fire Field) I 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston 
(New Vice Presidents) 
(Executive Vice President) 
oben Auto Policy) 
Lincoln Casualty Co., Springfield 
nor ga Vice-Pres dent) 
(Named Vice President) 
The London Assurance, London 
(Domestication Plan) 
Lumbermens Mutual, Mansfield 
(Executive Appointment) ct. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(New Affiliate 


The Marine Ins, Co., Ltd., New York 
(New U. 8. Manager) 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(New President) 


Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
(Merger Ss 
(Merger Approved) Ju 
Meeoees N stnal Fire, Cheltenham 
(New Headquarters) Sep 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
(Chief Executive Officer) 
Michigan Surety Co., 
(Custodian Named) Nov 
Midwestern Fire rm Marine, St. Louis 
u 


Lansing 


(Merger) 

Mill Owners Mutual, Des Moines 
(New President) 

Missouri General Ins. Co., Kansas C ity 
(New Subsidiary) June 

Motorists Beneficial Ins., Chicago 
(Acquired by Old Republic) 

Motors Insurance Corporation, New York 
(Elected President) 

Munich Reinsurance Co., New York 
(Executive Appointments) May 138 

Mutual Insurance Co. of Hartford, Hartford 
(Organizes Subsidiary) Nov. 156 


National Blue Cross Assn., Chicago 
(New President) Sept. 155 
National Casualty Co,, Detroit 
(New Vice President) 123 
National Fidelity Insurance, Spartanburg 
(License Revoked) b 
National Fire Insurance, Hartford 
(Executive Elections) 
National Grange Mutual, Keene 
(Fidelity Department) 
The National Mutual, Celina 
(Discount Extended) Ju 
National Mutual Thrift, Upper Darby 
(Dissolved) ug. 
National Safety araeenee, Philadelphia 
(Reinsurers Mutual) Sept 
National Safety Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Reinsured) Se 
National Union Ins. Co., Pittsburgh 
(Executives Elected) 
New terdam Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Executive Vice-Presid dent) 
(Exchange Effective) 
New Castle Mutual, Wilmington 
(Affiliated) ‘ 
New —— ~ Insurance, Manchester 
(Increased Dividend) 
Norfolk and Dedham, Dedham 
(Elected Vice President) 
Northeastern Fire, Scranton 
(New Company) 


Old Republic Ins., Greensburg 


(Acquires Motorists Beneficial) ..Dec. 


Pacific Employers Group, Los Angeles 
(New Organizational Plan) . June 
(Executive Elections) s 

Pacifie Finance Group, Los Angeles 
(New Presidents) ( 

Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles 
(Stock Dividend) 

Palantine Ins. Co., Ltd., 
(To be Domesticated ) 

Palantine Ins. Co. of New York 
(Domestic Company) 

Palmyra General, Palmyra 
(Capital Increase) 

The Phoenix of Hartford Cos., 
(Executive Elections) 
(Departments Established) 

Pioneer Mutual, Boston 
(New President) 

(Name Changed) 

Preferred Fire, Topeka 
(Executive Elections) .. 

Preferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids 
(Financing Subsidiary) 

(Elections) 

(Stock Dividend) 
(Vice President) 
(Stock Dividend) 


New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 
Hartford 
July 


Reinsurers Underwriting Corporation, 
New York 
(New President) Nov. 

Reliance Insurance Group, Philadelphia 
(Capital Increase) 

(Vice President) 
(Exchange Offer) 
(Executive V. P.) 
(Exchange Offer Accepted) 
(To Liquidate Subsidiary) 

Republic Insurance Co., Dailas 
(Executive Hlections) .........../ Aug. 
(Stock Dividend) 

Riverside Insurance, Little Rock 
(Named Vice President) 

Rockland Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(New Title) 

Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
(Offer for Canadian Cos.) 

Royal-Globe Insurance Cos., New York 
(Elected Vice President) uly 

Safeguard Mutual Fire, Philadelphia 
(Moves Home Office) D 


St. Lawrence Group, Chicago 
CPRGRD DOTY cock cc ccccccccced June 
(New Home Office) 

Scandinavian Mutual Fire, Fresno 
(Merger) 





fields: 
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FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


THE BUSY EXECUTIVE’S GUIDE ... A complete statistical history 
of fire and casualty insurance, covering all stock companies and those 
mutuals writing 75% of all mutual business. Through tables and graphs 
it permits an instant grasp of trends over the past 50 years. Its format 
permits types of comparisons never 


1. Fire & Casualty Business 
2. Stock Companies 

3. Mutual Companies 

4. Lloyds & Reciprocals 


AGGREGATES AND AVERAGES 


ORDER FROM: ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


before possible in the following 


$22.50 PER COPY 
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Security Fire and Indem., Winston-Salem 
(New Headquarters) 
Security General Insurance, Charlotte 
(Vice President & Actuary) 5 
Security Fire & Indemnity, Charlotte 
(Vice President & Actuary) Sept. 156 
Security Insurance Co., New liaven 
(Exchange Effective) 
(Executive Appointments) 
Sequoia Ins. Co., Menlo Park 
PE? Suitabuc ch pA cdeevecsses Nov. 157 
Security-New Amsterdam Group, New Haven 
(Executive Appointment) Oct, 147 
Selective Ins. Co., Cincinnati 
(Vice President) 
Service Casualty of New York 
(Executive Vice President) 
Service Fire, New York 
(Executive Vice President) . 
Southwestern Indemnity, Dallas 
(Elected Secretary) 
(Elected Vice President) ........Nov. 157 
Springfield Insurance Co., Springfield 
(Preferred Stock Redemption) ...Oct. 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
(Exchange Offer) 
Standard Fire Ins., Hartford 
(New Vice President) 


July 138 
July 138 


July 139 


147 


State Automobile Ins, Assn., Indianapolis 
(New Pres. of Atty.-in-fact) ....Sept. 156 
State Farm Mutual Auto, Bloomington 
(Vice President-Legal) Dee. 127 
State Mercantile Mutual Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Suspended) June 152 
State-Wide Ins. Co., Jamaica 
(New Home Office) . 127 
Swiss Re Corp., New York ; 
(Elected Vice President) ......... Nov. 
Telco Ins. of Georgia, Atlanta 
(Purchased by Telephone Employees) 
Dee. 
Telephone Employees Ins., Baltimore 
(Purchases Georgia Co.) Dee. 127 


157 


127 


Town Mutual Dwelling, Des Moines 
(Consolidation) 

Tower Insurance Group, Battle meng | 
(New Policies) 

Transamerica Group, San SAR! egg 
(Reorganization) 
(Group Enlarged) 
(Elected Vice President) 

Transit Casualty Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Vice President) 


uly 135 


Trinity Universal, Dallas 
(Moves Home Office) 
(Executive Changes) 


United Public Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Conservator Appointed) ecoee May 

The Unity Fire & General, New York 
(Elected Vice-President) ........May 

Universal Automobile Ins., Indianapolis 
(Executive Elections) June 

Universal Underwriters Ins., 
(Moves Home Office) 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(Executive Elections) . 


Kansas ng 
vec. 


Valiant Insurance Co., Baltimore 
(New Subsidiary) 

Vigilant Insurance Co., New York 
(Elected Vice President) 

West Bend Mutual, West Bend 
(Elected Chairman) 

West Newberry Mutual Fire, Dedham 
(Elected Vice President) 

Worcester Mutual Fire, Worcester 
(New Headquarters) -Sept. 

Zurich-American Companies, C ‘hicago 
(New Headquarters) Oo 


« « « «LIST OF ADVERTISERS > =» =» » 


Hartford, Conn. 
Inc., Aurora, Il. 


Aetna Insurance Co., 
All-Steel Equipment, as 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N. 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Ass’n of Managing General 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. 
American Credit Indemnity Co., Baltimore, 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, 
American Foreign Insurance Ass’n, New 
American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. .. 
American International Underwriters C orp., 
American Reinsurance Co., New York, N 
American Surety Co., New York, N. Y. 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, N. ws 


Bituminous Casualty Corp., 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, 
sowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Lil 
Burns, Ine., Frank, Seattle, Wash. ‘ 
Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La. 


Camden Fire Insurance Ass’n, Camden, N 
Celina Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, Olrio 
Chevrolet Motor Div., General Motors Corp., 
Clark & Co., Otis, San Francisco, Calif. . 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, [il 
Cosmopolitan Mutual Insurance Co. New 
( New 
( Toronto, C 


‘orroon & Reynolds Group, 
‘rown Life Insurance Co., anada 
Dale & Co., 
Drake 


Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Personnel Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, 

Financial General Group, Des voy 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New 
Friden, Ine., San Leandro, Calif, 
Fund Insurance Co’s., San Francisco, C 


lowa 
y 3 ork, N 


alif 
General Accident Group, 


General Insurance Corp., 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New 


Philadelphia, 
Fort Worth, 
York, N. Y 


Pa 
Texas 


Hartford Insurance Group, Hartford, Conn 
Home Insurance Co., New York, N. 
Homer Bray Service, Inc., Evanston, 
Hooker, Russell O. ‘Hartford, Ve 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 


Ins. Co. of North America, 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance 


Til. 


Philadelphia, 
Co., Cedar 


Pa 
Rapids, 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co., 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake 


Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


London Group, New York, N. 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 


» > 


Co., 


City, Utah 


Ag rents, 


York, N. 


Rock Island, Ill. 
Pa, 


J 6 Peerless 


‘Worth, 
y York, N 
York, N Y. 


saltimore, 


Fort 
Canada 


Kansas City, 
Kansas City 


M: insfie! ld, 


Marbury & Co., 
Marshall & Co., 
Maryland Casualty 
Denver Colo, Middlesex-Lynn 
Munich 
Md Mutual of Omaha, 


Fla 
New 


New 
New 


‘New York, N. 


Occidental Life 
Ohio Farmers 

O'Toole Associates, 
Pacifie 
Pan American 
Pastor & Co. 
Paull & Son, Inc., 
Penna. 
Phoenix of 
Providence 


Detroit, Mich. 


Reinsurance 
Reinsurance 
titter 


Agency, 
Corp. 
General 


Wm. 
Be Wey 
Co. 
Melling & Bevingtons, 
Mutual 
Reinsurance, 


A., Ruston, 


Ltd., 


New 
Omaha, 


National Union Insurance Co’s., 
England Reinsurance Corp., 
Hampshire Insurance Group, 
York Life Insurance 
Northeastern Insurance Co. 


Insurance Co. 
Companies, 
Ine. 


National Fire Insurance Co. 
ee 
Louis J 


Ine., 
ot New York, New York, ee 
Agency, 
toyal-Globe Insurance 


La. 
Newark, N. J. 
Baltimore, 

Montre val, Canada 
Insurance Co,., Concord, 
York, N. Y 

Neb. 


Mass. 


Pittsburgh, I 
Boston, Mass, 
Manchester, 

New York, N. Y. 

of Hartford, Des Moines, 


Co., 
Iowa .... 


Los Angeles, 
LeRoy, Ohio 
, Queens Village, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 


Houston, Texas 


., Chicago, TL. 
Alfred, 
Insurance Co, } 
Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co. 
Hartford Group, 
Washington Insurance Co., 
Prudential Insurance 
Recording & Statistical Corp., 


weasels, 
Keene, H. 
Philadelphia, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Providence, 
"Newark, N. 
New York, N. Y. 


Pa. 
of America, 
Chicago, Tl. 


Denver, 
Group, 


Colo. 
New 


Royal Exchange Group, New York, 


Mo. . ¢ St 
St. Paul Group, St. 


Bruce 


Y Seibels, 
‘ Mutual 


Shelby 


State Farm Mutual 
Stewart, 


Sun Insurance Office, 
Superior Insurance 
Swett & Crawford, 


Worth, Texas 


Utilities Insurance Co., 
Washington Fire & Marine Insurance Co., St. 
Insurance Cos., 


lowa Western 
Willeox & Co., 
Wilson & Co., 
Wolfe, 
Woodward & 
Woodward, 


Ine., 
Mo 


Ryan, 


Ohio 


Zurich- 


. Louis Insurance Group, St. 
Paul, 
Security-Connecticut Group, 
Security Mutual Insurance Co, 
and Co., 

Insurance Co, 
Springfield-Monarch Insur: ance Co’s. 
Auto Ins. 
Smith & Co., 
Strudwick Co., A. E.., 
Studebaker-Packard © orporation, 
L td., 


Minneapolis, 


Los" ‘Angeles, 


Traders & General Insurance Co., 
Tressel & Associates, 


ESS Bd Harry §&., 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co. 


Albert, 
Ltd., A. 
Corcoran and Linder, 
Fondiller, 


American Insurance Co., 


Louis, Mo. 
Minn. 
New 


Haven, C — 


New York, 


( ‘olumbia, S. ¢ 


Shelby, Ohio 
Springfield, 
Co. Bloomington, iil. 
New York. Me: Re 

Minn. 
South 
New York, N. 
Dallas, Texas 
Calif. 


_ nd, 


Dallas, Texas 

Chicago, Il. 

, Dallas, Texas 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Louis, Mo, 

Fort Scott, Kansas 

New York, a 

E., Toronto, Canada 
New York, N. 

Inc., New York, 


ae A 
Sharp and ‘Davis, New York, a Fs 


Chicago, Ill. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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“Just our symbol is new” 


THE . 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Serving you around the world... around the clock 


a 


We’re wearing a new suit, but beneath the fabric there is no change. The things we 
have stood for remain unaltered and unchallenged. For 108 years we have been 
supplying the American public with the kind of insurance it wants . . . and our agents 
with the tools to sell it. 


We have pioneered many new forms of coverage. We have refined and improved many 
of the old. We have frequently taken the good and made it better. And we shall 
continue to do so. Because in so doing we not only better serve our customers, but 
give you—our agents—a distinct competitive edge with which to sell. 


Thus, our new group symbol is not a reflection of change in company policy; but, 
rather, more clearly defined expression of scope and purpose. They give the St. Paul 
a goal to live up to. They give the St. Paul agents a goal to live up to. And together 
we shall make them the most meaningful forms of communication in the general 
insurance business today. 


THREE GREAT COMPANIES NOW WITH ONE GROUP SYMBOL: THE ST. PAUL 
THE ST. PAUL INSURANCE COMPANIES: ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE gp ' 
INSURANCE COMPANY + ST. PAUL MERCURY INSURANCE COMPANY 

WESTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





SING WITH BING 


For the seventh consecutive Christmas Eve, INA and 
17,000 independent local agents invite you to join Bing 
Crosby, Kathryn Crosby, Edgar Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy, and Rosemary Clooney —with Paul Weston’s 
Orchestra. Full CBS and CBC radio networks, plus 
Armed Forces Radio and Voice of America. 


CBS RADIO NETWORK—Sunday, December 24 
6:10 to 7 p.m. E.S.T., C.S.T., P.S.T.—7:10 to 8 p.m. M.S.T. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERI 


World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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